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Of ASSES. 

FAU from (leferving the contempt in which he 
is generally held, the aft is, in fact, one of 
the moit necefiary -animals about a fai m-houfe. lie 
colts hardly any thing to keep, and does a great 
deal of work, iuch as carrying corn to the mill, 
provisions to the market, or to labourers in the 
field, with numberlefs other ufeful offices; for, in 
proportion to his lize, he will carry a heavier load 
than perhaps .any other animal. In forne countries 
too, he is made to till the ground where the foil is 
light, to draw a cart, and even to ferve inftead of 
a hoi fe for riding poft : nor is there any more eafy 
going, or furer footed creature. The milk of the 
female is an excellent medicine to man, particu- 
larly in confumptive and gouty cafes j and the fkin 
B 



2 A Treatife on Cattle-. 

of thefc animals is rendered ferviceable and profit- 
able after they are dead-, for of it, being very hard 
and very elaftic, are made drums, lieves, &c. The 
merit of the aiVs (kin pocket-books is well known; 
and in many parts the peafants make good itrong 
{hoes of the tanned fkin of the afs's back. It is 
alfo with the hinder part of the au's fkin that the 
Orientals make the fagri ( "), which we call fha- 
greenf. The dung of afles is an excellent manure 
for fti'ong or moift lands. 

Is it then, as M. de Buffon compaffionately afl:s 
on this occalion (c), that men extend their con- 
tempt of thofe who feive them too well and too 
cheaply, even to animals? The horfe, continues 
lie, is trained up; great care is taken of him, lie is 
inftructed and exercifed ; whilft the poor ais, left 
to the brutality of the meaneft fervant, and tl e 
wantonnefs of children, inftead of improvin :, can- 
Shot but be alofer by his education. Mo ft certainly, 
if he had not a large fund of good qualiti , he 
manner in which he is treated, would bt fufficient 
to exhauft them all. He is the fp -rt, rhe butt, 
the drudpe of clowns, who, without t heleaft thought 
or concern, drive him along with a cudgel; beat- 
ing, over-loading, and tiring him. It is not re- 
membered, that the afs would be, both in himfelf 
and for us, the moll ufeful, the moft beautiful, 
and moft diftinguilhed of animals, if there were no 
horfe in the world. He is the fecond, inftead of 
being the firft; and for that alone he is looked up- 
on as nothing. It is the companion that degrades 
him. He is confuiered, he is judged of, not in 
himfelf, but relatively to the horfe. We forget 

(a) See Thevcnot's Travels, torn II p. 64. 

+ The belt is made with 1 he (km tl at covers the rump and but- 
tock* of the wild als. It is picparcd ia Syria, and comes from 
Conltantinople. 

[c] Hijioht NatureUc dc I'/ifne. 
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that lie is an afs; that he has all the qualities of 
his nature, all the gifts 'annexed to. his fpecies ; and 
think only on the figure and qualities of the horfe, 
which are wanting in him, and which he could not 
have without ctaiipg to be an afs. 

Ey his natural temper, he is as humble, as pa- 
tient, and as quiet, as the horfe is proud, fiery r 
and impetuous. He bears with firmnefs, and per- 
haps with courage, blcws and chaftifements. He 
is fober, both with regard to the quantity and qua- 
lity of his food; contenting himlelfwith the harfli- 
eft and moft disagreeable herbs, which the horfe 
and other animals difdain to touch. In water, in- 
deed, he is vtry nice, drinking only of that which 
is perfectly clear, and at brooks he is acquainted 
with. He is as temperate in his drinking as in his 
eating, and does not plunge his iv.-Sc into the water, 
from" a fear, as is faid {(!}, o! feeing the Lhadow of 
his ear<; and to this alio, Come, with great feeming 
reafon, impute his beirg lei's fubjict to the glanders 
than the horfe*. As nu one bellows upon him the 
pains of currying, he often rohs himfelf on the 
grais, on thTflleS, or on fern; and, without 

(J) Caidanui, dc SuLtUitatt, I. .?. 

* Quidiutxd^ c!<. not ah rrink in the fame mnnncr, though all are 
nrdti m<- like necei&iy cf (looping their heads to the water, biCzufe 
they cannot otherwile reach tt ; tbje monke> ami fome few others < x- 
cepted, uMch, having bancs, can drink like a m;n out ol avdM 
given them; For they rut it 10 thcii mouth, and inclining the vetlel, 
pom out the liquor, which tie. fw allow mi-rrly by the motion of dc- 
i. rht dog, th< aperture of whofe mouth is very lai y, and 
fumilhei wi h a lo> g and flei der tongue, brinks b\ lapping; tna is, 
licki-gnp the water, and forming with his tongue a cu|>, which being 
filled every time, brings up a pretty la' ge quant in o! hquc r, 
m thotl heprelrii, to that of wetting his nole. Whereas the horfe, 
having a lei's mouth, and h's toi gue too thick and (hort to foi m a 
large cup, and which, btfidts, drinks eagerly, thiufts his n fe to foma 
dfp h into tr.e water, w..:c"i he thus fwali ws plentifully l>\ the fim- v 
p.e motion of But this verv circumttance obliges him to 

dr'nk all at a breath ; whereas th'i dog breathis freely all the time he' 
drinks; and fo docs llkewife the ah, who ciii}- jull touches the waicf 
with, his lips. 

B 2 
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minding his load, he lies down to roll as often as 
2)e ' V, as if to reproach his nrafler 

with the I ne taken of him; for he docs not 

welter like the horfe in mud and water, but is cau- 
tious even of wetting his feet, ami tui ns afkle to 
avoid anydirt : accordingly, his legs ai e dr;er and 
more cleanly than thole of the horfe. He is iui- 
ceptible of education f, and fome have been trained 
in fv.ch a manner as to be lhown for a curio- 
iity (g). Regular currying and rubbing down 
would undoubtedly much improve the icck of the 
afs, and be of lei vice to its health. 

In his caily youth he is fprightly, and not void 
of prettinefs, agili y, and good humour; but he 
foon lofts thefe good qualities, either through age 
or ill treatment ( and becomes fluggifh, untraceable, 
and obftir.ate; tr.ger only for plcalure, or rather fo 
mad after it, chat nothing can reftrain him; nay, 
fome have been known to be fo violent, as to die 
within a few minutes after copulation; and as his 
love is a kind of frenzy, fo he has alfo the ftrongelt 
affection for his iflue. Pliny allures us, that it rhc 
dam be fepavated from her foal, fhe will ruih 
through flames or lire to rejoin it. The afs is alfo 
fond of his mafter, though generally ill treated by 
him. Ht i'mells him at a gieat diftance, and dif- 
tinguifhes him from every other man. He likewife 
knows again the places where he has been ufed to 
live, and the roads which he has travelled. His 
fight is ftrong, and his fmell is furpritlngly quick, 

+ In Pcrfia thev are taught to amble; to \a hie h purpole the fore 
and hind Itgs ol the fame (ice arc tied together with cotton lines, at a 
greater or his dillanoe alunder, according to the ftep tne creature is to 
make in ambling. Thele lire.s are fattened io the girth at the piac* of 

lornin 

them the 
mure wind, ami I is no keeping up 

with i ■] C3. 

[g) Mdi»vand, d I. p 308. 
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especially with regard to the effluvia of the fhe-nfs. 
He is very quick of hearing, which has contributed 
to his having been ranked among the timid ani- 
mals, who are all laid to be very quick of hearing, 
and to have long ears. When over loaded he hangs 
down his head and drops his ears; when too much, 
Vf-xed, he opens his mouth and draws back his lips 
in a very difagreeable manner, which gives him a 
fneering and derifory afpect. If his eyes are co- 
vered, he (lands motionlefs ; and when lying on 
his fide, if his head is p-laced in fuch a manner that 
one eye reds on the ground, and the other eye be, 
covered with a Hone, or piece of wood, he will con- 
tinue in that pollute, without fhaking himfelf, or 
attempting to rife. Like the horfe, he walks, 
trots, and gallops; but all his motions are fhort 
and much flower. Though he may run at fh ft with 
fome fwiftnefs, he can do fo but for a little way 
and a fhort time; and whatever pace he takes, he 
foon gives over if hurried. 

The horfe neighs, and the afs brays, which laft 
is done by a very long and highly difagreeable and 
difcordant cry through alternate diffonances, from, 
the grave to the acute, and from the acute to the 
grave. He haidly ever makes this noife but when 
ftimulared by luft or by hunger. The voice of the 
fbe-afs is clearer and fhriller than that of the male. 
A caftrated afs brays but weakly; and though he 
feems to make the fame efforts, and has the fame 
motions with the throat, his cry does not reach to 
any great diftance*. Of all hairy animals, the afs 

* That judicious inveftipa'or of the works of nature, M. de BufF'in, 
thinks it a rule without exception, that in ail quadiupei animals, the 
voice of the male is fbongerancl deeper than that of the female; though 
lb me cf the ancients tell us, that the cow, the ox, and even the 
calf, have a deeper voice than the bull Ccttain it is, that the bull lias 
afar firOngo voice, as being Ivard to a much greater diftance than 
either of them; and what gave rile to a belief of his voice bcirg lef* 
itep, probabi) was his manner of lowing, wbiih is not afimpit found, 

B 3 
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is the Ieafr fubjecT: to vermin. He is never troubled 
with lice, probably owing to the hardnefs and dry- 
nefs of hisikin, which is indeed harder than that of 
molt other quadrupeds ; and this alfo renders him 
lefs fenfible than the horfe, to the whip, and the 
;ing of flies. 

At the end of two years and a half, the afs fheds 
his foal-teeth, and next the other incifories, which 
dropt out, and are renewed in the fame order as 
thofeoftlie horfe. The age of an afs is alio known 
by the teeth; and the thiid of the inciiories, on 
each fide, is denoted as in the horfe. 

The afs i> capable o : generating Co early as at 
the age of two years. The female is even fooner 
ripe than the male, and full as Ulcivious; for which 
reafon fhe i^ a bad breeder, ej £i n the fe- 

minal fluid fhe had iuft received in coiti >n, unlefs 
the fenfation of pleafure be immediately removed 
by Uiadi I method of pre- 

her amorous convul- 
sions. This is a precaution which they 
would very i ldom retain 'i'he mod: ufu?l times 
of her hear are in the months of May and June. 
After pregnancy, her heat is foon over, and in 
the tenth month me milk appears in her teats. In 
the twel it h the foals; and ieven days after 
parturition, I t returns, and fhe is a-e;ain fit 
to rece'n tie; f> that fhe may, as it were, 
be kept continually engendei ing ami nourifhing her 
young. There is hardly an inftance of her having 
t\v< a time. At the end of five or fix 
months the foal may be wained; and 'tis even ne- 

bti' cotnpofed of 'wo r.r three ofraves, the laft of whi.b mod affccls the 
cai; and if we litten toil, «e [hall perceive a found more hollow 
than 'hat of ihr ox, the cow, or the calf, •. j ™ are a ic 

rr ' ■'■ ''" bull to low ; .he cow of- 

t • i Fea> ban love; and when :he calf lows, it is from 

gnet, hunge , or a defile lo be with its mother. 
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ceffary that it fhould, if the dam be pregnant, in 
order that the foetus may have proper nourishment. 
At the age of three years he ihould be accuftomed 
to work, and it will be right then to /hoe him with 
a light fhoe, particulai ly to guard the fore part of 
his hoof. 

To have good afs's milk, for medicinal wfes, t lis 
fhe-als muft be found, in good cafe, ar.J one that 
has foaled lately, and not been covered iince. The 
foal that £he then luckies muft be taken from her; 
ihe muft be kept clean, and fed with hay, oats, 
barley, and hobs whofe lalubrious qualities are 
adapted to the dlfeafe. Tins milk muft not be fuf- 
fered to grow cold, nor fhould it even be ex poled 
to the open air, becauie in cither oi theie cafes it 
foon fpoils. 

A ftahion-afs fhould be chofen from among the 
largeft and ftrongeft of his fpecies. He ihould be 
at lead three years old, and not exceed ten. His 
legs Ihould be long, his body full, his head erect 
and a'ry, his eyes lively, his noftrils laige, his neck 
longilh, his breaft broad, his back fltfhy, his ribs 
broad, his rump flat, his tail fhort, and his pile 
glofly, foft, and of a dark grey. The moft com- 
mon colour in afTcs is the moufe grey; but there 
are alfo gloffy greys, and grey mixed with dark 
fpots, as well as tome of a dun colour, fome brown, 
and others black. 

There are different breeds amongft afils, as well 
as amongft horfes; but the former are lefs known, 
becaufe they have been leaft attended to. That they 
all came originally from hot climates, is a fa£t 
fcarcely to be doubted. Ariftotle (*') affures us, 
that in his time there were no afles in Scythia, nor 
even in Gaul, where, he fays, the climate is fome- 
what cold 5 to which he adds, that a cold climate 

(i) JDt Gencrat. Animal, lib, II, 
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difables them from propagating their fpecies, or 
caufes them to degenerate: and we have Linnxr.sV 
teitimony (k) that they have not been long known 
in Sweden* In fact, tlhey feetn originally to have- 
come from Arabia, and thence to have paffed into 
Egypt, from Egypt into Greece, fiom Greece into 
Italy, from Italy into Span and Fiance, and after- 
wards into Germany, England, and laftly into 
Sweden, &c in a' 1 which countries it is to be ob- 
{er\ed, that the colder the climate is, the weaker 
and ; mailer the afTes ;ire. 

The Spnniih atfes are by far the fin eft of any now ' 
in Europe. 1 he climate, and the care that is taken 
or them, render them fuch; for, undoubtedly, on 
ace unr of the badnefs of their roads and the fure- 
fo< tednefs of thefe creatures, the Spaniard?, who 
make great ufe of them and of mules for travelling, 
feed and treat them well, and thereby render them 
beyond compare more gentle, active, and docile 
than they are with us. S:> great is the eftimaiion 
in which they hold fhele animal-, that a large, 
flout he-als frequently fells for fixty guineas on the 
fpot •, and if it he lufpecded that he is to be carried 
out of the country, he will not be parted with for 
lei's than a hundred. In Anvergne too, where in- 
deed the cnld is felt as much as in any province of 
France, they have large and high-priced afles; and 
as they thrive as well, work as hard, and live as long; 
in all paits of this ifland as they do in any other 
country whatever, it cannot be doubted that they 
would hkewiie do as well here in all reipccls, with 

(k) Fauna Su ca. 

* NciUier aires nor hoiTes were found in America when the Spaniard^ 
flrft riifcoveied that country, though the climate, efpfciallv that ol the 
fou'hern parts, agrees v\itb them a!, well as any other. Thole cairied 
over thither by the Spaniards-, and turned loofe in the large iflaids, 
and on the continent, have increased (o confiderablv, that in feverai 
places wild afles are fctn in troops, and they are takeD in toils, like 
wild horfes. 
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proper management. The prefcnt goodnefs of our 
roads in general, and the great plenty we have of 
all forts of horfes, may indeed, in fome roeafure, 
account for our neglect of affes; but do we not 
cany that neglect too far? A little attention might 
perhaps difcover purpofes for which thefe animals 
are peculiarly proper; Inch as their travelling lafe- 
ly over high and ftony mountains, paffing lecurely 
through narrow winding paths in mines, and in 
the working of machines, for which they feem per- 
fectly qualified by their natural fteadinefs. 

The afs, which, like the horfe, requires three 
or four years to attain its full growth, lives alio, 
like that animal, twenty-live or thirty years : but 
the females are generally laid to be longer lived than 
the males; a confequence, perhaps, or" their being 
a little more tenderly ul'ed, on account of their be- 
ing often pregnant ; whereas the males are worked 
ami bt-aten without intermiflion. 

Afles fleep lei's than horfes; and if ever they lie 
down to fleen, it is only when they are quite (pent 
with labour. 'X'he frallion-afs aTTcTTaTts longer than 
the ftallion-horfe. His eagernefs kerns to increafc 
with his age; and in general the health of this ani- 
mal is much more fteady and confirmed than that 
of the horfe. He is far mere hardy, and fubject to 
a much lefs number of diieafes. Even the ancients 
mention few, except the glanders, and this is very 
rare. As to the reft, the diieafes of thefe animals 
are to be treated in the lame manner as thofe of 
horfes. 
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BOOK II. 

Of MULE S. 

THE mule is a beaft of burden, hegot by n mala 
afs and a mare, or by a Itallion horfe and a 
female -afs. There art- both max and female mule-', 
and both of them are very eager for copulation} 
but they do not breed, at leafi in climates like this. 
Some think it is becaufe they proceed from two 
different fpecies of animals : but others fay po- 
sitively that they do breed in hot countries.* In 
France, where many mules are bred, they are not 
iuffered to couple, btcauie that renders them vi- 
cious and fpiteful. 

* AM anim-!s whi h owethelr origin to creatures of different foc- 
cics are genet ally termrd mules, and accounted barren: hut, ih.M.-gli it 
does not appear that m ules, ■ m «i ■> riiiw ii"m the afs a:id mare, pj from 
a flallion-hoifc wi h a Ih'-afs, pi n irrrcT atrrwng trirt.. 

felves, ot with thofe from whom ttcy arc derived; yet, as M. de 
Buffon oblerves in his Natural H'llory ofthe Goat, this opinion is 
perhaps ill founded : for the auci nts po(: ive!y afleri 'har the mule is 
able to ptocrca e at lev en y.ars. and that he docs actually proof ate 
with the iraie la . ["hey a lo t( II us, thai a in.il : is r;: p,ib e r,t c ncep- 
lion, though ii nevei brings i's l>ui'. to ma u i:> (.'•). Thefe :i 
which throw a veil of daikne s ove r ihe ical diflin&i >» between ani- 
mals and ihe thcoiy of generation, fhouid tht ret ie eitner be confuted 
or confirmed. Defines, had «c iv.' (<> char a knowledge ot all the 
fpecKS of animals around us y t we know noi whai a mixture t.;iv\eca 
thcmfe.ves, or witn foreign animals would pr duce. We are, con- 
tinues th s judicious writer, but h Ie acquainted \Ai:h ihe' jutnar, trat 
is, tne produce of the cow ana the afs, 01 th<- mare and the l.u'l. We 
knoA not wiitthcr the z<bia w< ti d not copulate with i lie hoile 01 the 
• fs: whether the thick-tailed creaiure known by th« name o' ihe Bar- 
ba:y ram, would not pr.ducc wi h oui ewe : whether the chamois be 

[a] Klulus ftptennis imp'tre pet ft, ft jam cum tqiu corjuntlus Lin nam pro- 
trcaml. Anil .nit. Animal lib Vi.cap. kxiv. 

(b) I a que canc'pr.rc quidem aJiquinda inula boteji q"od jam faflvm ejl ; 
fed cuutrire atquc injinen ferducere nori put eft. Mot ecncrmt iatadvm 

potcj. Ai.lt. Cl Gencrat. Amour. Lb. ii. ca^. \i. 
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Mules live a long while, often above thirty years. 
They ate very healthy, and partake or ihe qua- 
lities of the animals from which they proceed ; that 
is to fay, they have the ftrength of the horfe, and 
the hardinefs of the ai's. They feem born for car- 
rying heavy burthens, for carrying them gently, 
and for lafting a long time. They hardly ever 
(tumble. Their fenie of fmelling is uncommonly 
quick. They are very fantaftical, and apt to kick, 
and their obO.inacy is become proverbial. We know 
not of any wild ones. 

In Spain, aim ft all the carriages are drawn by 
mules: they carry the baggage and equipages of 
princes and officers, and are of excellent lervice, 
particular!) in mountainous places. Traders and 
nilleis u!e them theie to carry their merchandize 
and their corn : they are even made to plow the 
ground, and to thralh the corn by treading it out. 

Thej are alio much uled in Italy; and in A.u- 
ic they aie employed foi every thing that is 
ufualiy done elfewhere by horfes and oxen, of 
which there are but few in thar piovince of France, 
form a part of the parade of great perfonages 
abroad when they make their public entries: and 
it is not long iince the magiftrates in France rode 
upon mules to their courts of julticr, and phyfi- 
cians to vifit their patients. i he Flemings ufed 
formerly to breed from their large fized mares con- 
siderable numbers of v:-ry ftately mules, Come of 
them iixteen and fome feventecn hands high, and 

not a r p»cies of wild goat ; whether it would not with our goat form 
ttrmedi t< breed: whether monkies differ in real fpecies, or whe- 
ther like dogs, they are all ot one ai.d the fa'ne fpecii s. but varied nv a 
number ofdiff rcnl breeds: whether the doi» ran pro, luce with the 
fox and the *olf: whether the flag produces with the cow, the hind 
with the buck, ckc. Our ignorance with regard to all thee fafts, is 
atlmofl ir. ncible; tic experiments by which alone they ran ;>f d;- 
cided, requiring m ire urn , and more attention ir,d expeflCC, than t/lte 
life and fortune oi a coram so peifon will adir.it of. 
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they were very ferviceable as fumpter-mules in the 
army: but fince the Low Countries have ceafed to 
bear the Span i ill yoke, they breed fewer mules. 
They were alfo much more common in this country 
in former times than they are at prefent, being of- 
ten brought over hither in the days of popery by 
the Italian prelates. They continued long, ft here 
in toe fei vice of millers, and are yet in ule among 
them in fom - en account ot the great loads 

they are able to carry- We alio fend tome to the 
Weft-Indies, where they are much oled and 
efreemed. Poitou, aid the Mirebalais, in France, 
{till continue to breed g.eat numbers of mules, 
but Auvergne yet more, and thefe laft are mofl 
cfh:emed*. 

To have handfome and good mules, the ftallion- 
afs (hould be in his full vigour, and therefore 

ve three years old, and not more than ten: he 
fhould be of a good breed} for in the ftuds of 
mules, which are not uncommon in foreign coun- 
tries, a rfallion-afs of a good breed is worth iixty 
or feventy pounds, where. is a middling one will not 
fetch above eleven or twelve: lie Ihould be well 
made, that is to fay, large fized, with a ftout, 
tlucl: neck - , (trong and broad ribs, an open and 
uiufcular cheff, flelhy thighs, tight-made leg c , and 

ve all well provided in his genitals, as thole of 
the Mirebalais are remarkably. As to the colour, 
the plain black, or black fpeckled with a rather 
lively red, or the lilver grey, or grey intermixed 

* The Spaniards have long had fuch a prH i!cft ; on for mules, that 
it raited the price of fhe- iics to the high deg'ee before mentioned, 
and pieduced an ab'olute prohioitton ol exportation. It hat 
alfo leff ned 'heir regard aid attention to horfes; infomuch that 
the rtuds -f Anda!u''a formerly efteetned the finel! in Europe, have 
loft their ct<dit, and futu c a;>rs will hardly believe what has been 
truly ''aid of the Spaniih horfes. To remedy this, the government 
Tiavc more than once thought of rcflu&ing the ufe oi mules to ecclc*. 
fiaitics and women. 
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with dark fpots, are the moft efteemed : the_ 
moufe-gvey, which is the molt common colour of 
afTes, fliould be rejected. 

The mares fliould be under ten years of age, and 
as near as can be of the fame colour as the ftallion, 
efpecially when one dellres to have black mules, 
which are the moft efteemed. In the year 1680, 
it was enacted in France, that no Itailion-afs fliould 
be given to a mare under fourteen hands high, 
which is tall enough to produce the fineft mules ; 
and the large, fall-bodied mares in that country, 
are referved for the multiplication of this breed. 

The (rallion-afs becomes fo furious at the light of 
the mare intended for him, that he mull always be 
kept muzzled at that time, left he fliould maim the 
grooms who lead her to him. 

It generally is from the middle of March to the 
middle of June that the afs is given to the mares, 
in order that, as they go eleven or twelve months, 
the mules may be born at a lime when there is plen- 
ty of good fucculent grafs, lit for the dam and her 
young one. The afs fliould be reltcd for a week 
before he covers the mare, and during that time 
lie fliould have oats once a day, and be fed with good 
hay. Mares which have been covered by a llallion- 
afs go a whole year, and they cannot luckle their 
young ones above fix months, on account of a pain 
they have in their teats i fttr that time : thefc mule- 
colts mufl therefore be weaned at that time, or 
made to fuck another mare. 

The mules begot by an afs and a mare, are 
better and handfomer than thofe which come from 
a ilie-afs covered by a (tone-norfe: they are even 
two different kinds. Alio the male-mules are 
ftronger than the female, and therefore preferred 
for labour and long journeys. 

A good male mule fliould have round and thick- 
ifh legs, liitle belly, the body firm, and the rump 
C 
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hanging down towards the tail. The female mould 
alio be full bodied, but with (mall feet and dry 
leg;, well fpread buttocks, a wide cheft, a long 
and arched neck, and a fmall lean head. 

The age or" mules, both male and female, is 
known by their teeth, in the fame manner as that 
of horfes. Many judge of the height they will be 
of by the length of their legs. At three months the 
leg; have attained their full growth, and they are 
then half the height of the mule. 

When three years eld, they are broken and 
trained like colts; but much greater patience is 
required here, becaufe th<:y are much more head- 
ftrong and fantaftical. Wine is faid to familiarize 
them; and one of their feet is tied up to the thigh 
to prevent kicking, and at the lame time ren- 
der them docile. They kick only with their hind 
legs. Many do not u!e them for work till they are 
five years old. 

They are fed and managed in the fame manner 
as horfes, and are fubject to the fame difeafes; con- 
fequently the methods of cure as generally praclifed 
for the latter, are like wife to be recurred to for 
thefe animals. The Maifon Ruftique, from whence 
I have borrowed the greater! part of this article, 
M deBuffon not having an/ where profefledly fpo- 
ken of the mule, fays, (c) in addition to the treat- 
ment of their t'ifeaitrs, that a pint of red wine, in 
which half an ounce of flour of brimltone, a raw 
egg, and a dram of myrrh have been mixed, will, 
if given repeatedly for fome time, in cafe of their 
growing lean, reftore them to t heir flefh and good 
appearance; and alio, that the fame remedy will 
cure them of gripes and coughs. 

[f) Tern. 2, piirt I. iiv. III. chap. Hi, 
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C H A P. I. 
Of the. gen.ral Properties aid Ufa of Horned Cattle. 

'HE Ox is the moft valuab'e of horned cattle, 
lie colls but little to keep, and yields a con- 
fiderable profit: i^ very good for draught, and for 
the plough 5 fubjeel to few difeafes, and thoJb 
l^:I'./ cu:cJ. Hi LLecs-ta , and requires 

but a trine to harnefs him, though no creature 
turns up the earth (o well; and when he is worn 
out with fervice, he is fattened, and becomes ex- 
cellent fooJ ; or, if he breaks a limb he is killed,, 
and hisflelh is eaten. His ikin and his fuet fell foe 
a good ni ice. Even his horns and his gall retch 
fomewhat, and his dung is a good manure. In- 
Chort, he rnayjuuMy be liyied, by way of excellence, 
the animal ; for, beiides the great fervices which he 
renders toman, he ireturns to th.e earth full as 
much as he takes from it; even meliorates the foil 
on which he lives, and fattens his paftui'es; where- 
as the horle, and moll other animals, exhaufl: the 
richeft meadows in a ft v y< \r$. Without the ox, 
both rich and poor would rind it difficult to lubfifl : 
the earth vvouhl lie uncultivated ; our fields, and 
even our gardens would be dry and barren, He is 

ncipal instrument in a'l works of hufbandry, 
the molt ufcfuj fervant in a farm, and the fupport 
of rural oeconomics ; for on him depends the moit 
laborious part of agriculture. 

C 2 
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Formerly the wealth of man confined chiefly in 
his herds of black cattle, and they ftill continue to 
he the balls of national opulence; for it is only by 
the cultivation of lands, and the abundance of cat- 
tle, that a flate can be maintained in a flourifhing 
condition. Thefe are, alone, real goods : all 
others, gold and iilver not excepted, are only arbi- 
trary; money and credit having no other value 
than what they derive from the products of the 
earth. 

'1 hat the ox is net fo proper for carrying burdens 
as the hoife, the afs, the mule, the camel, and 
forne other bcafrs, is evident, from the form of lm 
back and reins: but his thick neck and broad 
fhoulders declare him to be perfectly fit for draught; 
rod accordingly it is with them that he draws to 
the jjrcatefl: ad*..,r.f-~o. tbetM^ f"ch is rhr nbft;:'*Ji'y 
of fome men, and fuch their blind attachment even 
to tlie moil ridiculous cuftoms, that he fliil is, in 
many parts, and particularly in feveral of the pro- 
vir.ces of Fiance, made to draw by his horns, on 
the mallow pretence of his being then moft eafily 
guided: a cuftom almcft as prepoflercus as was that 
ofthelrifb, who, till lately, ufed to make their 
horfes draw the plough by their tails. It may in- 
deed be true, thai; the flrengfh of the ex's head is 

:ient to enable him to fifear tolerably well this 
method of labouring : but certainly he peiicrms 
his work much lefs eafily, and lefs well, than when 
he draws by the fhoulders, which nature feems to 
have formed purpofely for the plough. The un- 
wieldy magnitude of iiis body, the flownefs of his 

s, the lhortnefs of his leg.-, every thing, even 
his quietnefs and patience in toil, evidently concur 
to fit him for tillage, and enable him, beyond any 
other animal, to furrhount the eonftant re fi fiance 
of the earth againft his efforts. The horfe, though 
perhaps equally ftrong, is lefs proper for this ule; 
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his legs are too long, his paces too quick and im- 
perious, and he Poon frets and tires. Befides, by 
putting him ro the plough, ws deprive him cf all 
the agility and fupplenefsof his motions; of all the 
beauty of his attitude and carriage : for this heavy 
work requires rather perfeverance than hard la- 
bour; rather ftrength than fvviftnefs, and weight 
rather than elafiicity : and accordingly, wherever 
the companion had been made with any degree of 
accuracy between horfes and oxen for the labours 
of the field, and efpec'ally for ploughing, the dif- 
ference has been found to be considerably in favour 
of the latter, in every re Ipecl but that of fpeed ; 
and even in this article their inferiority amounts to 
nothing more than being two hours in a d^.y longer 
at work than horfes : for they perform the lame 
quantity of work every day, and that too in a bet- 
ter manner. It is univerfally allowed that they arc 
cheaper in every fenfe; for they coil lefs when 
bought, ar-c lefs expensive in their food, their har- 
nefs, and their (hoeing; are fubject to much fewer 
diforders, require far lefs attendance, anil at la!t 
remain fit for fatting when their labours are over, 
as was before obferved. Yet, firange fatuity! not- 
withstanding all thefe advantages, they are i'o little 
ufed at prelent for the works of hufbandry in this 
kingdom, that, if we may truft to the report of the 
author of the Six Months Tour through the North of 
England (a), and fure'y we may coniide in what 
that gentleman fays from his own perfonal in- 
quiries and obfervations on the fpot, whole counties 
in England, which, not many years ago, fcarcely 
poffeiied a plough-hcrie, now have not a fingle 
ploughing ox. 

To account for this very extraordinary and every 
way highly detrimental change, and at the fame 

(a] Fol. IV, letter xxxii. 

C 3 
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time to refute the groundlcfs opinion of thofe who 
look upon it as a kind of proof that hories arc 
really preferable, the author here leferred to, 
Arth. Young, Efq. V. 11. S. very judicioufly at- 
tributes it to the great price which live cattle have 
yielded of late years. •* It is well known," lays 
he, " that rhe regular courfe of bufinefs in the 
ts ox-counties, ufed to be, to keep three fets of 
*■'' beafts; one of young cattle that were coming into 
' s work; the teams; and fattening cattle, that had 
" been worked three years. But when cattle 
" came to be fo very dear, as to cofl when lean 
" near as much as they iold for when fat, theox- 
li farmers were tempted to fell their young flock 
" before they ploughed them; or at leaft to throw 
<; them directly to fattening, that their high value 
*' might come in the looner. And as hories, once 
fi bought, required no annual addition, they bv 
" degrees increafed with all poor farmers, to enable 
" them to fell their oxen at high prices. The 
" great derreafe of the ufe of oxen during the pe- 
** riod of live cattle felling Co very high, gives fame 
" reafon to fuppofe this the caufe of it. I need 
" not, furely, add, that this, or any other reafon 
" that can be offered, is, and mult be, falfe and 
* ; incomplete ; and that the ufe of them in tillage 
" is much fuperior to that of horfes. The avarice 
" of the farmers has alone driven them out of ufe, 
*' not for the fake of profit, but for railing money 
* { at a future expence. The great farmers in Nor- 
" thumberland, who, we are certain, are not 
"poor, fl 111 continue to make much ufe of oxen, 
«« viz. half and half." 

If the above arguments are not fufEcient, the 
following indifputable fadl, at-tefted by the fame 
obfervant writer, who relates what he him- 
felf faw, muft furely filenge for ever the 
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moft prejudiced advocates for ploughing with 
horfes (/>) 

Wenman Cooke, Efq. of Longford, in Derby- 
fill re, executes all his ploughing and home-carting, 
which are very confide! able, with oxen harntlTed 
nearly in the fame m.uiner as is prattiled for horfes, 
excepting that the collars open to be buckled on, 
and are worn with the narrow end, which is the 
part that opens, downward. The chains are faf- 
ttned to them in the fame direction as in a hoife 
harnefs, but much above the cheft, and in a line 
almofi even with their backs. The beafts of courfe 
draw thus much higher than horfes. He likewife 
finds that they draw with much greater power in 
this manner than in yokes, that they move much 
fafter, are more handy and convenient, and that 
they perform their work at much kfs expence than 
could be done by horfes, as well as even more ex- 
peditioufly, as appears from Mr. Cooke's plough- 
ing as much land in a day with three oxen, as the 
farmers do with four or five horfes. A difproportion 
lb amazingly great, that, as Mr. Young very pro- 
perly remarks, it decides at once, and in the clear- 
ell: manner, the long conceited point, whether 
horfes or oxen are the fit tell for the plough. Mr. 
Cooke feeds them in the Summer on grais alone, 
and in the winter on ftraw; on which la ft indeed, 
he works them only moderately, but if hard, they 
then have hay, or fome turneps. Mr. Young de- 
clares that he law a team of oxen, thus harneffed, 
drawing a heavy load of bricks, and obferved that 
not one horfe-team in ten could have out walked 
them. The di ivers afiured him, that they worked 
much better thus than when yoked, that they were 
able to draw a greater weight, and were far more 
eafily managed. When oxen are yoaktd, they 

(i) In the Farmer's Tour through the E'>Jl oj'Eng/and, vol. I. Utter iv. 
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move awkwardly, aqd often with fuch inequality 
between the couples', that, as h well known to all 
ox-drivers, it is. common for one bcaft to make its 
companion bear the whole ftrefs of thedraught. '1 his 
inconvenience, as well as the objection that oxen 
trample the land too much when they are yoak< d 
together in ploughing, is totally ren oved in Mr. 
Cooke's method, which feems in fact to he an im- 
pfovement oi- IS J de Chateauvieux's, mentioned in 
the fecond volume of my fyftem of hufbandry (r). 
Th.£ making of he oxen go in a fingle line inllead 
of a double one, is alio extremely uftful in tome 
forts of ploughing; am) it has been proved hy re- 
peated i X| iitnc« , thai they may eafily he rendered, 
fo tractable as to be guided by a line like horfes. 

The cow may alio be rendereu fit for the labours 
of the field, ami, though not fo ftrong as the ox, 
be made to fupply his place : hut when flie is cm- 
ployed in this fervice, care ihould be taken to 
match her as nearly as pi flible with an ox of equal 
flrength and iize, in oidtr to preferve an equality 
of draught between them; for the lcf'< unequal they 
are, the more eafily and readily the tillage is per- 
formed. Stiff lands, efpecially fuch as turn up in 
large long clods, often require fix or eight oxen to 
plough them; whereas a fandy ami lool'e foil may 
be tilled with only two cows : and betides, in this 
lalt, the furrows may be continued to a greater 
length titan in the former. Among the antients, 
an hundred and twenty paces was the greareft length 
of a furrow which the ox was to make by one 
continued effort, after which, fay they, he is not 
to be goaded farther, but allowed to breathe a 
while, before the fame furrow is continued, or 
another begun. But, among the antients, agri- 
culture was a favourite ftudy : they did not dif- 

(c) Pagtc^z— 94: where i$ aUo a dirawing of the ox-harneft invented 
fey that illustrious cultivator. 
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elain to put their own bands to the plough ; at leaff, 
they countenanced the hufbandman, and confulted 
both his cafe and that of the ex : where >.s amongft 
us, they who enjoy the moft of the products of the 
earth are, in general, the laft to eiieem, encourage 
and fupport rhe art of cultivation. There are tew 
Stuart Macken zies, fenfiblc, like the immor- 
tal Sully, that tillage and pahures are the only 
real foundation of the rafting profperhy of (rates. 

The barren cow, which the country people call 
%fret martin, has almoft as much ftrength, and is 
nearly as lit for the works of husbandry as the ox. 
Its flefli too is faid to be very nearly as good to 

The principal afe of the bull is to propagate the 
fpecies j' and though he alfo may be lubjecled to 
the yoke, yet one cannot be lure that he wui woric 
quietly, and the life which he may make of his 
prodigious ftrength is conllantly to be guarded 
againft. He is naturally untrattable, ftubborn and 
fierce, and, in the bulling feafon, abfolutely uncon- 
troulable, and often furious : but caftrauon del- 
troys the fource of thefe violent impulfes, without 
diminilhing his ftrength. He alio grows larger, 
heavier, and more unwieldy when caftrated, and 
thereby b. comes the better' adapted to the labour 
for which he is intended. This operation hkewde 
renders him more tradable, patient, docde, and 
lefs troublefome to others. A herd of bulls could 
not be either teamed or managed by all the Hull 
and power of man. 

♦ We are told, but may perhap* defire leave to doubt it, that when 
a cow brings a bull ar.d a cow calf together, the later is *™Y»*J[« 
martin, and never bears. The Romans were not u™1'™" «* " ■"* 
the fterile cow, and call her taura. According to Mr L.fle s infer, 
ma.ion, the head of the free martin U cnarfer trade than that of, 
heifer, her horn, are wider fpread. and her udder .. foillcr. He add,, 
that the fl, fh of a fatted <.ee martin will fetch a half-penny a pound 
more than any cow beef. 
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Moft country people know how to perform :L : « 
operation: but the different effects which will re- 
fult from the various times of pei forming it have 
not perhaps yet been fufficiently attended to. In 
general, the moft proper age for caftration is that 
immediately preceding puberty, which, in horned 
cattle, is eighteen months or two years; few or 
thofe that undergo the operation fconer, long fur- 
viving it. It is true, indeed, that calves, whofe 
tdticks have been taken out foon after their birth, 
become, if they furvive the operation, which is 
very dangerous at that early age, larger, fiefhier, 
and fatter, than thofe which are not caflrated till 
their feconil, third, or fourth year : but in return, 
thefe laft feem to retain more fpirit and activity; 
and thofe which are not caflrated till their lixth, 
Asvcmhi or rigfcih year, iGfefiliTe cT froth irg of 
their other mafculine qualities, being more impe- 
tuous and difficult to manage than other oxen ; 
nay, in their bulling feafon, they endeavour to get 
at the cows, which muft be carefully guarded 
againft, becaufe the copulation, or even the bare 
touch of Arch an ox, produces in the vulva of the 
cow a kind of cai nofities or warts, which nothing 
but the actual cautery can deftroy. 

The horned cattle, of which we now fpeak, af- 
ford a proof that the heavieft and molt fluggifli 
animals are not always thofe which fleep the longelt, 
nor the moft foundly; for the fleep of thefe is 
fhort, and fo unfound, that the leaA noife awakes 
them. They ufually lie on the left fide, and the 
kidney on that fide is always larger, and has more 
fat about i: than that on the right tide. 
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C II A P. II. 

Of the Choice of Cattle, and of fitting them for Tillage. 

OXEN, like other domeftic animals, are of va- 
rious colours. The dun is the moil com- 
mon, and the redder it is, the more the creature 
.erned : the black are alfo valued ; and bay 
oxen arc laid to be vigorous and long-lived; where- 
as the brown foon decay. The grey, the pied, and 
the white, are commonly deemed fit only for 
Slaughter ; ic being the general opinion, which by' 
the bye I doubr, that no pains can render tiicm lit 
for labour. However, betlwt as ir may, whatever 
is the colour of an ox's coar, it Ihouid be gloily, 
thick, and fmooth ro the touch; for if it be harih, 
rough, or thin, there is room to fufpe£t that the 
animal is out of order, or at leaft not of a ftrong 
constitution. 

The age of the ox is known by his teeth and 
horns. The fir ft fore-teeth, which he (heds at the 
end of ten months, are replaced by others, larger, 
but not io white : at fix months after this, the 
teeth next to thofe in the middle, foil out, and 
are aifo replaced by others: and in three years all 
the incifoiy teeth are renewed. They are then 
even, long, and pretty white ; but as the creature 
advances in years they wear, and become unequal 
and bhick. It is the fame with the bull and the 
cow; fo that, confecpiently, the growth and fhed- 
ding of teeth are not atYecVd by caftration, nor 
by the d.fference of fexes. Neither is the (hedding 
of their horns affecKd by either; for the ox, 
the bud, and the cow, lofe them alike at the end 
of three years, and they sre alike replaced by other 
horns, which, like the fecond teeth, remain; only 
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the home of the ox and cow are thicker and longer 
than thofc of the bull. The manner in which thefe 
fecond horns grow is not uniform, nor is their 
fhooting equal. In the fir ft year of their appear- 
ance, which is the fourth of the ox's age, two 
frriall pointed horns bud forth, neatly formed, 
fmooth, and terminated by a kind of button to- 
wards the head of the animal. The next year this 
button moves from the head, being impelled by a 
corneus cylinder, which, alio lengthening, is ter- 
minated by another button, and fo on; for the 
horns continue to grow as long as the creature 
lives. Thefe buttons become rings, or annular 
joints, which are eaiily diftinguifhed in the horn, 
and by which the age of the animal may at once be 
known; reckoning three years for the point of the 
horn down to the lirft joint, and one year for each 
of the other intervals. 

A good ox for the plough muft be neither too 
fat nor too lean ; his head ihould be fhort and 
thick; his ears large and Ihaggy, his horns ftrong, 
glofly, and of a middling fize; his forehead broad; 
his eyes full and black; his muzzle thick, fhort 
and flat; his noftrils wide and open; his teeth 
white and even ; his lips black; his neck iielhy ; 
his fhoulders large and heavy; his breaft broad; 
his dew-lap hanging down to his knees; his reins 
very broad; his ribs broad, and not ciofe; his belly 
fpacious and doping downwards; his hanks firm; 
his haunches large; his rump thick and very round; 
his thighs and legs large, flefhy and nervous; his 
back Iti ait and full; his tail reaching to the ground,. 
and well covered with thick and fine hair; his fret 
firm; his hide thick and pliable; his rAufcles raffed; 
and his hoof fhort and broad. H^ mutt alio anfwer 
to the goad; be obedient to the > oice of his Oliver, 
and ealy to govern : but it is only gradually, and 
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by beginning early, that he is brought willing to 
bear the yoke, and be eauly managed. 

At the age of two years and a half, or at fartheft 
three, it is time to begin to tame him, and bring 
hi.u under fubjeclion; tor 1. this is delayed longer, 
he becomes headttrong, and often ungovernable. 
The only method of fucceeding herein is, by pa- 
tience, mildncii, and even cardies; for violence 
and rough ulage will only dilguft him beyond the 
power of recovery. Stroaking him gently along 
the back, clapping him with the hand, giving him 
occafionally boiled barley, ground beans, ana fu 
other aliments as pleafe him moll, all of them mixed 
with fait, cf which he is very lunu, will prove of the 
greateft uie. At the fame time a rope (hould be 
frequently tied about his horns, and fonie time af- 
ter the yoke fnould be put about his neck, and fas- 
tened, firft to a pair of wheels only, and then to a 
plough, with another 02; of the fame fize ready 
(rained; after this they Humid be tied together at 
the fame manger, and be led together to pa'fturc, 
that they may become acquainted, and accullomed 
to I'tep alike. The goad lliould never be made uie 
of at firft, becaufe it then would only render him 
more untraceable. He mult alfo ba indulged, and 
labour only at ihoi t intervals; for till he nas been . 
thoroughly trained, he tires himfelf very 
for which reafon alfo he (hould thea be fed more 
plentifully than ar other times. Alfo, when he is 
to work, efpecially if it be in ftiff ground, 

am; when he is to go upon the road, he 

fh mid be ihod, or, as the country people and far- 
riers term it, qued. He fhouid draw the ploi 
only from his third to his tenth year; for al 
this it will be advifable to fatten and ieil him, 
histic-ih being then bcttei than it hewas keptlon 

It is laid that oxen which fe< d flowly bear labour 
better than thoie which eat falter ; that fuclV as 
D 
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have been bred in dry and high countries, are 
handfomer, more vigorous, and more 1; 
than thole of low and moift countries; that dry 
hay ftrengthens thern more than foft grafs; that 
they cannot bear a change of climate lb wed as 
hoiks; and that, for this neafon, oxen for labour 
fnould always be purchafed in the neighbourhood 
of the place where they are to work. 

In general, countries fomewhat colder than our 
own leem to agree better with black cattle than 
thofe which are hotter; and they ; re 1 ogcr and 
more fleihy, in proportion as the climate is moiller, 
and abounds in p-afture. 

The largeft black cattle that we know of are 
thofe of Denmark, Podolta, the Ukraine, and 
Calmuck Tartary. The Engliih, Irifh, Dutch, 
and Hungarian cattle are alio larger than thofe of 
Perfia, Turkey, Greece, Italy, France, and Spain; 
and the fmalleft we know of are thole of Barbary, 
and our own iflands of Alderney and Man. 'I he 
Dutch import yearly from Denmark numbers of 
large lean cows, which, when improved by living 
in the rich paflures of Holland, yield a great deal 
more milk and butter than our common breed of 
cows. Their calves are alio much larger and 
flronger ; and, except four or five days before 
their calving, they may be milked during the whole 
year. Thef'c cows, commonly caiied Flanders 
cows, require excellent paftures, though they eat 
little more than the common fort ; but as they are 
always lean, the lupei abundance of their food 
turns wholly to milk; whereas our common cows, 
after living '• in luxuriant paftures, become 

fat, and yield little < ilk. From a bull of 

this kind and a common cow, is produced another 
breed, c lied baflard^ which is both more prolific, 
and abounds more in milk than t he common breed. 
Thefe bafta d cows often bring two calves at once, 
and ado yield milk all the year round. They con- 
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ftitute a large parr of the wealth of Holland, which 
exports every year butter and cheefe to a very consi- 
derable amount. Thele cows give much more milk 
our common ones, as was before faid, twice as 
much as thole of France, and fix times as much as 
thole of B.irb.n y. 

The bed Englifh oxen and cows, for Ian 
and neatnefs or lhape, are bred in the count 
York, Derby, Lar.caiter, Stafford) Line* 
cefter, a: . : et. Thole bred in Yorkshire, 

Derbyfhiie, Lancafhirie, and St; e, are ge- 

nerally black, with large weit-fpread herns, 
of Lincolnshire are, for the 
tail and la tit tor labour. i 

in SofRerietfhire and GloucefLqrihire are 
red, and for (bane much like thole of Lincoln! 
V/iltfhire breeds large cattle, but with ill- ill 
heads and horns, burry is famed for a breed of 
white cows, which are faid to yield an uncommonly 
rich milk; and it is added, that their flefh takes- 
fait more readily than that of any other breed. 
The black fort is commonly the fmalleft, hut at 
the lame time \ery ftrong, and consequently lie for 
labour. The cows of this colour feldom yield m.oie 
than a gallon of milk at a meal, as it is called; but 
continue to bear being milked till within a very 
few davs of calving. The white and red forts sive, 
in general, near three times as much mid: as tin: 
black, but grow dry much fooner; efpecially the 
white. The red kind is generally the largeft of any 
fort we have in England, and is commonly thought 
to give more and richer milk than thole of other 
colours. Some likewife lay that they bring better 
calves, and therelore adviie keeping this bite 
from mixture with any other. It may certainly bo 
looked upon as a general rule, that the cow width, 
gives milk longeft is beft both for the dairy and! 
for breeding; and that the younger the cow i; 
D z. 
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better will be the breed, provided fhe be paft her* 

iecond year. 

A gentleman will choofe the cow that gives the 
beft milk, in preference to cne which yields a larger 
quantity of lefs good: whereas the latter will an- 
swer beft to the farmer, fur fattening calves, lambs, 
and his whole breed of fwine. The bullock of a 
moderate iize will alfo be preferred by the gentle- 
man, for beef- for his table, becaufe its flefii is 
better relifhed, and finer grained ; and the larger 
fize may be more prized by the farmer, becaefc they 
fetch more money at market, their fiefh being 
in oft efleemed for falting, efpecially for naval ufej 
for it is found to fhrink lefs, and to be lefs preyed 
on by the fait, than the beef of frnaller cat lie. 



CHAP. III. 

Of Feeding) Fattening, and Tending of Cattle. 

f"TT"*HE ox eats faft, and takes in a fliort time all 
the nouriihment he wants, after which he 
ceafes to eat, and lies down to chew the cud •, 
whereas the horfe feeds both day and night, flowly, 
but ahnoft inceflantly. This difference in their 
manner of feeding proceeds from the different 
make of their ftomachs : tor the ox, whofe two 
firit ftomachs form but one very capacious bag, 
can eafily fwallow fo large a quantity of herbage as 
foon to fill his maw, and that done, he chews the 
cud afterwards, and digefts it at leifure; whilft the 
horfe, having but a final! fiomach, can put into 
it only a fmall quantity of grafs, and continue to 
rcplenilh it as the food finks and paffes into the 
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inteftines, where the decompofition of the aliments 
is chiefly performed: and accordingly, upon in- 
fpeclion of thefe part.- both in the ox and the horfe,. 
and the fucceffive effect of digeftiou, particularly 
the decompoir.ion of hay, M. de BulFon faw (a), 
that, in the ox, on its leaving that part of the 
maw which forms the fecond ftomach, it is reduced 
to a kind of gieen parte, like fpinage minced and 
boiled; that it retains this appearance in the folds 
of the this d ftomach ; that the deco-m position is 
completed in the fourth ftomach; and that what 
pafies into the inteftines is only the hulks and re- 
crements: whereas in the horfe, he*obferved, that 
this decompofition is hardly vifible, either in the 
ftomach ot fir It inteftines, where it becomes only 
more fupple and flexible, having been macerated' 
and penetrated by the active liquor with which it is 
furrounded; and that it reaches the c cecum and 
colon without any great alteration; that it is in 
thefe two inteftines, whofe enormous capacity an- 
fwers to the maw in ruminating animals, that the 
decompofition of a horie's aliment is chiefly per- 
formed; and that this decompofition is never fo 
perfect as that in the fourth ftomach of the ox. 

From thefe obfervations, and the bare inflection 
of the parts, it is ealy to conceive how rumination 
is performed, and why the horfe neither ruminates 
nor vomits; whereas the ox, and all the horned 
cattle, with other animals which have feveral fio- 
machs, feem to digeft the grafs only by rumination, 
which is nothing more than vomitting without ef- 
fort, occafioned by the re- action of the firft fto- 
mach on the aliments it contains. The ox fills his 
two firft ftomachs (^the fecond being only a part of 
the firft), and the membrane thus extended re-acts 
on the grafs within it, which has been bat very. 

(a) Hijiohe Naturellc de Bomf. 

D 3 
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little chewed, and its bulk increafed by fermenta- 
tion. Were the aliment liquid, this contracted 
force would make it pals into the third ftomach, 
which communicates with the other only by a nar- 
row duct, the orifice of which is fituated at the 
upper part of the firft, and but little below the 
tefophagus; fo that no dry aliment can pafs through 
this duct, or at leaft none but the more fluid part 
of ir. Thus the drier parts neceffarily afcend 
through the sefophagus, whofe orifice is larger 
than that of the duel into the mouth. Here the 
animal chews them again, macerates, and once 
more impregnates them with its laliva; and thus by 
degrees renders the aliment more fluid, till it is 
reduced t:> a parte of a proper liquidity to pafs 
through the duel which communicates with the 
third ftomach : and here again it undergoes another 
maceration, before it pafies into the fourth fto- 
mach, where the decompofuicn of the food is 
compleated, by being reduced to a peifecl mucilage. 
What confirms the truth of this explanation is, 
that while thefe animals fuck, or are fed with 
milk and other fluid aliments, they do not chew 
the cud : and that they chew the cud much more 
in winter, and when fed with dry food, than in 
fummer, when the grafs is iucculent and tender.. 
In the hor'e, on the contrary, the ftomach is very 
fmall, the orifice of the seiophagus very narrow, 
and the paffage from the ftomach to the inteftints, 
or pylorus, very wide, which alone would render 
rumination impracticable ; for the food contained 
in this fmall ftomach, though perhaps moieftrong- 
]y comprelTed than in the large ftomach of the ox, 
cannot re-afcend, becaufe it may fo ealily defcend 
through the capacious orifice or the pvlorus. It is 
therefore owing to this general difference in the 
cot. formation or the parts, that the ox ruminates 
and the horie cannot ; but there is another particular 
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formation in the horfe, which renders him not 
only unable to ruminate, that is, to vomit without 
effort, but even hinders him from vomiting at all, 
though he ihould make the ftrongeft efforts lo to 
do; and this is, that the duel: of the refophagus en- 
ters fo obliquely into the horfe 's ftomach, that 
inftead of opening by the con vu hive motions of the 
ftomach, it becomes contracted. Though this dif- 
ference, like all the other differences of conforma- 
tion obfervable in the bodies of animals, depends 
on nature when conftant and unvaried; yet, in the 
growth, and efpecially in the foft parts, there are 
differences apparently conftant, which however 
may, and actually do, vary by circumftances: forin- 
ftance, the capacity of the ox's maw is not wholly 
derived from nature: it is not fuch by its primitive 
conformation, but is gradually rendered fo by the 
large bulk of the aliments put into it; for in a 
young calf, or even in one that is older, if the 
animal is fed only on milk, and never on herbage, 
the maw is much (mailer in proportion than in the 
ox. The very great capacity of the maw therefore 
proceeds from the extenfion occasioned by the large 
bulk of aliments put into it at one time; as M. 
dc Buffon has clearly proved by the following ex- 
periment (b). He cauled two calves of the fame 
age, and weaned at the fame time, to be fed, one 
with bread, and the other with grafs; and at the 
expiration of a year, on opening them, the maw 
of the calf which had lived on grafs and herbage, 
was become much larger than the maw of that 
which had been fed with bread. I have been the 
more particular in tht above account of the manner 
in which ruminating animals are nourifhed, and 
of the caufes why the horfe can neither ruminate 
nor vomit, becaufc it may afford fome faiibfiiction 

(*) Sec ibid. 
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to tbofe who might not, perhaps, otherwife be 
able readily to afiign a reafon for their different 
ways of feeding. 

A general caution proper to be attended to on 
this occafion, is, that great care fhould be taken 
not to over-ftotk a pa ft u re with cattle; becaufe the 
greateft profit really aiW'cs from their being con- 
ftantly kept in good condition; especially thole that 
give milk, and thnfc that are big with young. Tiic 
ftinted breed of cattle which we often meet with,. 
and ufually impute to the poomefs of the pallure, 
fs of the climate, &c is in fact generally 
owing to the mismanagement of their owner?, who, 
through a very ill-judged greedinefs, over-flock 
their paftures, and thereby diiable the mothers 
from giving fufficient nounihment to their young,, 
either before or after they are born: and this ori- 
ginal (timing llicks by them through life, unlefs 
thev chance to get very early into a rich paftuie; 
for then, indeed, they fometimes foon outfirip 
their oiiginal breed ; a circumftance which 
proves, that if they were at ad times equally well 
kept, the breed would be much mended. 

As oxen are not worked much in the winter, 
good ftraw, and a little hay will then nourifh them 
fufficiently: but during the time that they do la- 
bour, they fliould have a great deal more hay than 
ftraw, and even a little bran or oats before thev °o 
to work. In Iummer, if hay be fcarce, they may 
have grafs frefh cut f;om the lie!!, or the youn<* 
fucculent boughs and Ihoots of alh, elm, oak, and 
other trees ; but thefe laft fhould be given sparingly, 
becaufe an excefs of this aliment, of which thev are 
very fond, fometimes caufes them to make bloody 
urine. Clover, lucerne, fainfoin, burnet, when 
thefe can be had ; vetches, boiled barley, tur 
carrots, parfnips, cabbages, &c. are alio exo 
food for thefe animals, There is no need to mea- 
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fure out the quantity of their food, becaufe they 
never eat more than they want; and it is therefore 
properalways to give them more than they will eat*. 
They lhould never he turned into the paftures till 
about the middle of May; becaufe the firft growth 
of the grafs and other herbs is too crude, and 
though they eat them greedily, they difagree with 
them. After they have fpent the fotnmer in the 
pallures, they lhould be hoofed about the middle 
of October; taking care that thefe tranlitions from 
green food to dry, and from dry to gieea, be not 
done at once, but by degrees. 

Thecuftom of giving fait among the fodder is 06 
an old date, for Columella mentions it (<•) as the 
practice of his time, and veiy properly recommends 
it much, as well calculated to promote their appe- 
tite, and confequently to aflift their fattening. I 
have heard it obferved by a gentleman from Ame- 
rica, that the defire for fait is much greater in cat- 
tle and horfes at a difiance from the fea, than in 
the countries near it; owing perhaps to a greater 
frelhnefs of the water. Even in Switzerland, the 
native horfes of that country are very fond of fait, 
and it is a conftant cuftom to give it them. There 
are in leveral parts of America, diftant from the 
fea, fpots difcovered by the wild beafts, fuch as 
deer and buffaloes, where the earth is of a faline 
nature, to which thefe creatures refort regularly, 
and lick the earth with their tongues. They are 
called fult-licks , and are fometimes an bundled or 
an hundred and fifty feet wide. 

Salt mixed with hay, which has not been well 

* Ca't'e, and all other animals which chew the cud, have the 
Angular advantage that ihey never eat more at once than is fufEcient 
ioi them; for tiicy then lie down and chew the ciid : whereas hornet, 
and many other animals, continue, to eat as long as they aie able l« 
f wallow. 

{c) Lit. VI. c. «r. 
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got in, Teems to acl as an enemy to that fermenta- 
tion in the juices which raifes the heat in the hay : 
for where it is mixed with parte or other loft fub- 
ftances, it prevents putTefa£tion? probably by hm- 
dering the neceflary preceding ferment. Thus it 
becomes ufeful in hay on a double account. 

Though violent cold is very hurtful to thefe 
creatures, great heat is perhaps ftill more lb. For* 
this rcafon, in the fummer-time they ihould be led 
to their work by break of day, arid when it grows 
very hot, be either feint home, or left to feed under 
the (hade of trees, and not returned to work a| 
till three or four o'clock in the afternoon. In au- 
tumn, winter, and fpring, they may be at plou 
from eight or nine in the morning, till five or fix 
in the evening without im ■• But 1 cannon* 

by any means, approveof keeping them continually 
out of doors; efpecially for cows that give m 
or are with calf. It is i'urely inhuman to expofc a 
creature to a degree of coid which it is not natural:/ 
fenced againfl. 

Though oxen do not require fo much attendance 
as horfes, yet to keep them biifk and healthy, it 
will be proper, efpecially when they work, to cur- 
ry them every day, to rub them down, waih them, 
clear their feet of gravel and dirt, greaie their 
hoofs, &c. They murtalfo have drink twice a day, 
morning and evening The horfe likes a thick and 
warmijfh water; but for the ox it mull bi clear and 
cool. The pavement of their ilables fhould be a 
little inclined, that wet may not rcll on it, and they 
fhould alio have dry litter laid under them. 

The age at which oxen are generally fattened is 
their tenth year, becaufe there is no certainty of 
jfucceeding therein afterwards, nor is their flelh fo 
good when they are older. They may be fattened 
in any fcafon of the year; but iummer is commonly 
chofen, becaufe it is done then at leaft expence. If 
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it is begun in May or June, they are generally com- 
pletely fattened before the end of Oct -ber. From 
the very b . to fatten them, they mud be 

taken from all work, drink often, and have plenty 
of fucculent food, fometimes mingled with a little 
fait as before faid ; or, when a bead: falls ou his 
ftomach, graft dipped in vinegar will alio redore 
his appetite, and coi\fequently help to make him 
fatten the (boner. They mull not be diihirbed 
while thev are chewing the cud; and during the 
great heats, they mould deep in the cow koul'e, 
or fome other ihady place. By this means they 
will become fo tat in tour or five months, as to be 
fcarce able to walk; io that if tiny are to be tent 
to any diftant place, it mult be by very flowjournies 
that they are ! Cows, and even bulls 

tefticles have been knit, may alio he fattened : 
but iae h ", and that of the knit- 

bu.i re the flelh of oxen; 

: .: buii has always a ftrong, difagree- 

able I 

Turnips are made to yield a great profit in feed- 
i jf cattle, particularly in Norfolk, 

and, ■ 'S, in feveral other counties in 

England. Id .be fliced, as 

the quicker, as to 
prevent r ;lves, which they 

woul I otherwife be apt to do. Carrots are yet 
wholefo ner, much more nd confe- 

: y mo 'e ■ 1 : bell le! ch, they 

re 1 Jer th with them 

firmer and b tter 1 hive long 

experienced: but >re nourilhing : 

parfnips, especially for miich cow., , when 

nirc htlk na 1 with any other 
winter fod 1 I that milk fields better 

thai the milk of co'vs any other 

fubitance. Cattle eat thde roots raw at lint, fliced 
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lengthwife; and when they begin not to relifli 
them, they are cut in pieces, put into a large cop- 
per, preffed down there, and boiled with only lb 
much water as fills up the chafms between them. 
Our neighbours in Brittany reckon one crop of 
parfnips, ufed for feeding cattle, equal in value to 
more than three crops of wheat (b). Potatoes arc 
another g tod and Very heartening food, and may, 
as has been before laid of parfnips, be pa boiled 
wl i n cattle like them heft that way. Buck-wheat 
makes very good fodder for cattle; and fo does, in 
particular, the yellow- flowered vetch. In Ger- 
many and Flanders, fpurrey is preferred before any 
other fodder, r.ot excepting even corn, and is found 
to produce t tie richeft milk and beft butter. Cab- 
bages, efpecially the Scotch kale arid the great 
American cabbage, arc reckoned preferable to tur- 
nips, in point of health as well fpeed in fattening, 
and it is laid, that one acre of them will go as far 
as three of turnips: but it is to be obferved, that 
jnufing*them, efpecially for milch-cows, the wi- 
thered 01 decayed leaves mould be thrown away, 
becaufe they are thought to give a bad taite to the 
milk. 

Clover is undoubtedly an excellent food for cat- 
tle, and we are told that ont acre of it will feed as 
many of them as four or five acres of common 
grais : but they fhould never he turnedinto it in wet 
weather, nor whilft the dew is yet up ant* 

left it fhould burn them. It fhauld be given the n 
fparingly at fir ft, till it purges them: for when it 
has produced this efivcT, the danger is generally 
over. Bur of all the plants that are > cat- 

tle for their ! - I, none is equ ,'i to lucerne, either 
for early, fpeedy, or good fatting; fbi with this 

(!>) 'V hxva ions cL la 
etc! s Etats dt breta&tic. Annets 1757 ei 

i 75 8.j>. 8£. 
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the grazier may begin fattening towards the end of 
April, and finiih about the middle of harveft, 
when meat generally bears an high pi ice. A large 
fatting ox may be allowed forty pounds, or per- 
haps more, of green lucerne each day*. All cattle 
■are remarkably fond of lucerne, and always prefer 
that which has been cut a day or two, and ftood 
twenty-four or forty-eight hours in a dry, lhady 
place. By this precaution too all danger of irs fwell- 
ingthem, which it might otherwife be apt to do, 
like clover and trefoil, is removed : only it is to be 
obferved, that more caution fhould be ufed in 
giving it to cows, than to bullocks. When 
oxen or heifers are fed for the butcher with lucerne, 
the fat will fpread itfelf through the lean, like 
veins in marble; and the flefh will be remarkably 
well flavoured. 

Oil-cakes, meaning the refidue of the feeds of 
Jin, rape, or cole-feed, after their oil has been 
exprefled from them, are well known to be great 
farteners of cattle, efpecially if thefe drink plenti- 
fully with them : but they are apt to render the fat 
yellow and rank. To remedy this, the cattle 
ihould be fed with dry fodder, for a fortnight or 
three weeks before they are killed. 

A bealt is well-fed outwardly, that is to fay, 
well covered with fielh, when his huckle-bones ap- 
pear round and plum-), his ribs fmooth, his flanks 
full, his neck thick, his cod round, and, on feel- 
ing him upon the nethermoft ribs, the (kin feels 
foft and loole; and if, beiides the above marks, 
the fetting on of the tail feels thick, full and foft, 
and the navel round, fofr, large and plump, it is 
a fure fign that he is alfo well tallowed, that is, 
well fatted inwardly. 

* Tie amtcnt Romans allowed twen'y pounds of lu:cr.ie-lny at 
night to a large labouring ox, that was not fatting. 
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All thefe creatures are very apt to lick themfelves, 
when at r-ft, and this is thought to be an impe- 
diment to their fattening. To prevent it, all the 
parts of their bodies within their reach are rubbed 
over with their dung; without this precaution, 
their tongues, which are very rough, abrade, or 
take off their hair, which they fwallow; and as 
this cannot be digelted, it remains in the ftcmach, 
gathers together there, and forms by degrees 
round balls, called agagrepiles, which always hinder 
digeftion, and fame times grow fo large as t.o be 
very troublefome, and even to endanger the life of 
the animal. They are, in time, covered with a 
brown crult proceeding from an infpiffated muci- 
lage, which, by continual fiiftion and coclion in 
the llomach, becomes hard and gloffy. Thefe 
balls are found only in the maw: for if any hair 
gets into the other ilomachs, it does not remain 
either there or in the interlines, but probably gets 
off with the excrements. However, this fubject, 
and the diforders occasioned by thefe balls, will be 
treated of more fully in the fifth chapter of this 
book, where I fhall fpeak of the diltempers to 
which thefe animals are fubject. 

I cannot conclude this fubject of the feeding of 
oxen, without adding M. de Buffon's juft remark, 
that animals which have incifory teeth in both 
jaws, fuch as the horfe and the als, nip fhort her- 
bage more eafily than thofe whofe upper jaw is 
without incifories: and if fheep and goats cut the 
grafs very clofe, it is owing to the fmallnefs and 
thinnefs of their lips ; but the thick-lipped ox can 
only crop the long herbage: and this is the true 
reafon why he never injures the pastures in which 
he lives. As he crops only the extremity of the 
long herbage, he does not affect the root, and re- 
tards its growth but very little; whereas the fheep 
and the gcat, by biting the herbage very clofe, both 
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defiroy the ftem, and injure the crown of the root. 
The hoiTe chooles the moft {lender herbage, and 
leaves the larger, whofe ft< hard, to feed 

and multiply; whereas the ox crops thofe thick 
{terns, and thereby deftroys by d poarfer 

herbage. Hence it is, that, afl is, the 

herbage where a horfe has lived becomes c oar fe; 
whereas that where the ox has fed becomes a hue 
palture. 



CHAP. IV. 

Of the Propagation of Cattle ; Care of the CoiV ivhilf 
pregnant^ and Management of the Calf till ft for 
Slaughter, or for Work. 

SI'HING is the ufual feafon for cows to be in 
heat. In this country, molt of them admit the 
bull, and become pregnant, between the middle of 
April and the middle of July. Some indeed are 
more forward, and others more backward in their 
heat. They go nine months, and calve at the begin- 
ning of the tenth; confequently the regular feafon 
forcalves is from themiddleof January to the middle 
of April: but there is no fcarcity of them during 
the whole lummer, autumn being the time -when 
they arc leaft abundant. The tokens of the cow's 
heat are not at all equivocal: it is known by her 
frequent lowing?, which are alfo more violent than 
at other times : ihe leaps on cows, oxen, and even 
bulls; and the vulva is inflated id as to project out- 
ward. The time of this itrong heat should be 
particularly noticed, and the bull ihould be brought-. 
E 2 
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to her then; for if fhe be fuffered to cool, fhe 
will not fo certainly retain afterwards. 

The bull, like the ftallion among horfes, fhould 
be chofen from among the moft beautiful of the 
fpecies, and between the age of three years and 
ten, as before obferved} but the nearer he is to 
three, the greater will be his vigour. He fhould 
be large, well-made, and in good plight; his eyes 
fhould be black, his look pioud, his forehead 
broad and curled, his head fhort, his horns thick, 
thort and black, his ears long and fhaggy, his 
muzzel large, his nofe fhort and ftrait, his neck 
thick and flefhy, his fhoulders and breaft broad, 
his reins firm, his back ftrait, his buttocks fquare, 
his tail high-placed, long, and full of hair, his 
thighs round and well t ruffed, his legs thick, fhort- 
jointeci, and full of finews, his knees round, big, 
and ftiait, his feet far afunder, not broad, nor 
turning in, but fpreading eafily, his hoof long and 
hollow, his hide pliable, the hair of all his body 
thick, fhort, and loft as velvet, and his walk firm 
and iready. 

The cow fhould be high of ftature, her horns 
well fpread, fair and Imooth, her forehead broad 
and fiuooth, her body long, her belly round and 
large, and her udder white, not flefhy, but large 
and lank, with only four teats; thefe having been 
experienced to yield the moft milk. She fhould 
nlfo be young; and fome hold it to be moft advis- 
able for her to be of the fame country as the bull, 
and as near as can be of the fame colour. 

The cow reaches the age of puberty at eighteen 
months, and the bull at two years; but though 
ihty are at that age capable of generating, it is ad- 
viieable not to fuller them to copulate under three 
years. The time of their greateft ftrength is from 
three to nine years, after which the heft way of 
difpofing of them is by fattening them for flatigh- 
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ter. As they acquire the greateft part of their 
growth in two years, the duration of life with 
them, as with molt other fpecics of animals, is 
nearly feven times two years ; and accordingly we 
f'eldom find them live above fourteen or fifteen. 

Cows often retain at the firft, fecond^ or third 
time of covering; and when they are pregnant, the: 
bull refufes to cover them again, whatever appear- 
ance of heat there may be in them. Indeed, their 
heat generally ceafes almolt immediately after they 
have conceived, and they themfelves Will not then j 
fuffer the bull to approach them. . 

Cows require greater care when pregnant than 
at other times ; particularly, they 'fhould not then 
be fuffered to leap over hedges, ditches, Sec. or to 
do any other thing by which they may ftrain them- 
felves; for they are fubjecl to abortion: cenfe- 
quently they muft not by any means be ufed for 
draught whilft in that condition; but they fhould 
then be put into the richeft paftures, provided they 
be not too moift or fenny, and for fix weeks or 
two months before they calve, they fhould be fed 
more plentifully than ufual; giving them in the 
fummer-time grafs in the cow-houfe, and in the 
winter bran, lucerne, fainfoin, burner, &c. Du- 
ring this time they muft not be milked, that fluid 
being then abfeiutely neceffary to the nourishment 
of the foetus. Some cows, indeed, do not yield any 
milk for a month or fix weeks before they calve; 
but thofe which have milk to the time of calving 
are both the beft mothers and the be ft nurfes; . 
though it is generally bad and in fmall quantity. 
The fame care and cautions muft be obferved at 
the delivery of the cow, as at that of the mare; 
or rather mere, the former feeaaing to be on this 
occafion more ipent and weakened than the latter. 
One indifpenfable point is, to put her in a feparate 
ftall, where flie muft be kept warm, at her eafe, , 
E 3 
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and on good litter. She mult be well fed for fen 
or twelve days after ihe has brought forth, with 
ground beans, corn, or oatmeal, diluted with wa- 
ter in which fait has been diiTolved, and with lu- 
cerne, burnet, fainfoin, or good grafs, thoroughly 
ripe. By this time fhe is ufually recovered, and 
may therefore by degrees be put to her common 
way of living, and turned into the pafture; ob- 
serving not to take any milk from her during the 
two fir ft months, that the calf may thrive the bet- 
ter ; and befules, the milk is not then of a good 
quality*. 

As foon as the young calf is born, whilft the 
mother licks it, or to excite her to dofo, it is right 
to ftrew over it a couple of handfuls of fait and 
crumbs of bred mixed together. This licking 
ftrengthens the calf, or at leaft clears it of all filth, 
Which could not be removed by any other means, 
becaufe the young creature is then too tender to be 
handled without danger ; and at the fame time it 
fhould be made to fwallow the yolk of a raw e-^g, 
likewife to give it ftrength. 

The young caif fhould be left with its dam du- 
ring the fi-r ft five or fix days, efpecially if it be in 
winter, in ord^r that it may be kept conftantly 



* Good milk is neither too thick nor too thin; its proper con- 
firtence is, when a fmalJ drop preferves its fpherical form without 
fpieading ; it muft alio be of a delicate white; that with a yellow or 
blue call being of little value. The tafte of it muft be foft, without 
any bitttrnefs or acridity; it muft have a good fmell, or none at all. 
It is better in the month of May, and in fummcr, than in winter; and 
for i; to be perfectly good, the cow muff be of a proper age, and in 
j;ocd health. The milk of heifers is too thin ; and that of old cows 
too oily, and in winter-time too thick. Thcfe different qualities of 
milk have relation to the butyrous, cafcous, and fcrous parts of which 
it conftih. Milk too thin abounds too much with fcrous particles; 
that which is too thick has few or none of thefc particles; and the too 
oily has not a proper poition of butyrous and ferous particles. The 
milk of a cow when bulling isnotgood ; nor that when the creature is 
■car, or jutt paft, the time of her calving. Buffon, Nat. HiJl.duBcevf. 
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warm, and fuck whenever it pleafes; and at the 
end of this time, by which it will have gathered 
firength and have grown viiibly, it muft be tied up 
in a feparate pen at a little diftance from her, that 
it may luck only when the keeper thinks proper; 
for it would exhauft the cow if left continually with 
her. Two or three times a day will now be often 
enough for it to fuck; and when it has done fuck- 
ing, it muft be led back to its pen and tied up as 
before. After the mother is returned to pafiure 
with the other cows, the calf fhould ftill be kept in 
the cow-houfe, and there made to fuck twice 
day before its dam goes out. 

If it be intended to fatten the calf fpeedily, and 
at the fame time render his flefh fine and delicate, 
he fhould have every day about half a dozen raw 
eggs, and crumb of bread boiled in milk. This, 
in four or five weeks time, will render his flefh ex- 
cellent. Calves intended for the butcher fhould 
therefore not fuck above thirty or forty days; but 
thofe defigned for keeping fhould be left with the 
dam two months at leafr, becaufe the more they 
fuck, the ftronger and larger they will be. The 
befi for bringing up are thole that have been calved 
in the months of April, May and June; for thofe 
which come later feldom acquire vigour enough to 
enable them to bear the inclemencies of the enfuing 
winter; cold making them droop, and often killing 
them. Thus calves defigned for keeping fhould 
be weaned at two, three, or four months : but be- 
fore they are taken wholly from fucking, a little 
fine grafs, or chopt hay, fhould be given them from 
time to time, to accuftom them to this new ali- 
ment; after being ufed to which, they muft be 
never fuffeied to come near their dam; either in 
the flail or pafiure. They thcmfelves fhould be 
fent to pafiure every day, and remain there from 
morning to evening during the fummer : but when 
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the cold of autumn begins to fet in, they muft not 
be. let out till late in the morning, and fhould be 
brought back early in the evening-, and during the 
winter, the cold of that feafon being extremely de- 
trimental to them, they mull be kept very warm 
in a clofe cow-houfe, be well fupplied with water, 
have fainfoin, lucerne, burnet, &c. mixed with 
their common grafs, given them in a cow-houfe, 
and be let out only when the weather is very fine. 
A great deal of care is neceflary to bring them 
through the firft winter, which is the mod dan- 
gerous period of their lives: for if they fuivive 
this, the following fummer will ftrengthen them 
fo that they will have nothing to fear from the 
cold of a fecond winter. 

It fometimes happens that a calf is troublefomc 
to rear, becaufe it will not readily take the teat, 
but muft have it held a confiderable time in its 
mouth before it will fuck; and likewife fome (how 
for a long while a reluctance to fuck at all, which 
is a fign of their having pimples under the tongue; 
a diforder to which young calves are fubject, and 
which is eafily cured by cutting them off with a 
pair of fcifTars, and warning the wound with vine- 
gar and fait : others rub them with hog's lard and 
fait pounded very fine. 

In Spain, and fome other countries, they place 
near a young calf in a cow-houfe one of thofe ftones 
called fakgres, which are found in the mines of 
rock-falt: by licking this falt-ftone whilft its dam is 
at the pafture, it becomes fo hungry and thirity, 
that when the cow returns, the calf eagerly feizes 
the teat and fucks his fill; and by this means he 
fattens and thrives much fafter than thofe to which 
no fait is given. 

The clods of curdled milk which are found in 
the .third and fourth ftomach of a fucking calf, 
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are, after being dried in the air, the rennet made 
ufe of for curdling milk. The longer it is kept the 
better it is: and a very little of it is Sufficient to turn 
a large quantity of milk, as is well known to all 
who keep dairies. 

As to the reft, the management of milk and 
dairies is a fubjecl ib generally and Co well un^ 
derftood, that it might be needle fs for me to en- 
large upon it here, any farther, perhaps, than 
juft to obferve in general, that the dairy ihould be 
kept extieniely clean and well aired, at a diftance 
from all difagreeable fmells of any kind whatever, 
and that it mould be fo fituatcd as to be of as equal 
a temperature as poffible during the whole year, 
and therefore open to the north in fummer, and to 
the fouth in winter. The dairy-maids fhould not 
only be clean in their perfens, but alfo fuch whofe 
perfpiration is not rank. The veffcls in which 
milk is now kept are generally lined with lead, be- 
caufe it is a fubftance that cleans eafily : but great 
care fhould be taken that the milk do not remain 
in any leaden veffel till it contracts the leaft degree 
of acidity; for if it does, it foon diflblves part of 
the lead, a very little of which will be of extremely 
bad confequences to health, by occafioning the 
moft dangerous diforders in the ftomach and 
bowels, and often depriving people of the ufe of 
their limbs, as is daily feen in painters, and in 
thofe employed in making white-lead. 
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CHAP. V. 

Of the Difeafes of Horned Cattle. 

THE treatment, as generally pradYifed, in 
the feveral difeafes of horfes i^, in firnilar 
cafes, fo applicable to the whale fpecies of animals 
commonly diftmgtiifhed by the appellation of Horn- 
ed Cattle, that little remains to be added here, un- 
lefs it perhaps be, to point out fome few particu- 
lars more peculiarly relative to the management of 
thefe laft. The Romans paid very great attention 
to them, as iharing with man the labours of the 
field; and as the climate of Italy is more kindly 
than that of England, furely whatever care was 
neceflary there, cannot be lef's requifite here. The 
writers of that country may therefore properly be- 
come our guides again on this occafion. 

^'UrS hag clGrtihcd with thick fur£, or waim. 
covering, fuch creatures as flie intended to be ex- 
pofed to the feverity of the cold: but as cattle are 
not flieltered with fuch defence, I really think it 
cruel to expofe them too much to the inclemencies 
of the winter, as many among us are apt to do*. 
Such was not the praclice of the Romans, who 
very exprefbly enjoin, that the ox, in particular, 

* For, notwithstanding the very firong arguments ufed by M. de 
Buffon. in fnpport of his opinion, that thefe creatures are original 
natives cf thcJe climates; fuch as, in particular, that they arc not 
found beyond Armenia and Pcrfia in Alia, and Egypt and Harbary in 
-Africa, (for he looks upon the buffalo, the aurock, and the bifonet, as 
creatures of a different fpecies); I cannot but incline here to think 
fomewhat differently from that great man, and that principally for this 
obvious tea (on : nature, as is evidrnt, throughout the whole creation, 
gives to every animal a covering fuited to the climate fhe intends it for ; 
and that of the ox is plainly calculated for a warm region. It there- 
fore feems to me not improbable, that our black cattle came originally 
Lorn fome more fouthern part. 
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be defended from the cold by a warm ftable, and 
it" it can be done, that there be a fire in it, which 
both Vegetius and Columella (a) declare to be of 
great advantage to this animal, as he thereby 
breathes a dry air, which carries off not only the 
exhalations from his own body, but alfo other nox- 
ious vapours. According to them, the manger 
fhould be fo contrived that their food be not loft 
among their feet -, and their flails fhould be placed 
on dry ground, with a gentle Hope to carry off 
their urine, and kept conftantly clean with dry lit- 
ter, efpecially for the labouring ox. How different 
from thefe directions is the condition of too many 
of our farmers' yards where the cattle often ftand 
knee-deep in dirt! 

When the ox returns from labour, his neck 
fhould be wafhed, and rubbed for a long time; his 
whole body too fhould be freed from clay or dirt, 
efpecially his feet, which fhould be well wafhed. 

Iu fummer, it is proper that cattle fhould ftand 
in cool fhades during the heat of the day, and in 
the night in the open air; for they contract as ma- 
ny dileafes by fuffering too great hear, as by 
being expofed to too much cold. 

It is of great benefit to them to give to each, 
about once a week, a raw egg, and fome fait in a 
pint of wine or ale; and to this may likewife be 
added bruifed garlic, vervain, and rue. 

Cattle do not require the cleareft water, nor are 
tbey very much hurt by it if it is dirty; never- 
thelefs, it is the duty of the perfon who attends 
them, to fee that they drink the beft water, and 
fuch as is clean, and that they be well fed. There 
is no danger of their over-feeding themfelves; for 
when nature is fatisfied, they lie down and chew 
the cud. Labour breaks, heat vexes, and cold pe- 

(a) Lib. III. c. i. 
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netrates an animal that is empty and exhauffed, 
fooner than one that has been well fed : and furely 
no man will grudge them a fufficient, plentiful 
allowance of food, who considers how far the price 
of oxea which perifh through want, exceeds the 
expence of that food. 

If oxen are put upon running at their fullfpeed, 
or if they are otherwife over-fatigued, at any time 
of the year, but eipecially in the furnmer, either 
they contract thereby a loofenefs, which proves 
pernicious to them, or flight fevers: for this ani- 
mal, being naturally flow, and rather adapted to 
eafy labour than that of fwift motion, is grievoufly 
hurt, if forced to go beyond his ftrength. 

Neither (wine nor hens fhould come near their 
cribs; for when an ox has fwallowed hen's dung 
with his food, he is prcfently tormented with vio- 
lent pains in his belly; and when he fwells with it 
- he dies. In cafe of his having fwallowed any, the 
beft way is to give him three ounces of parfley-feed, 
half a pound of cummin-feed, and two pounds of 
honey, mixed together, and poured warm down 
his throat, to force him to walk, and to rub him 
heartily till the draught moves his belly. The 
■allies of any wood well lifted, boiled in a fufficient 
quantity of oil to render them liquid, and then 
poured down the ox's throat, will alfo be of great 
benefit againft the bad effects of this fort of dung. 

But if an ox fwallows hog's dung, or more eipe- 
cially the filth which a fick fow has vomited, he is 
preiently feized with fo contagious a difenfe, that 
it fpeedily affects a whole herd. When therefore 
there is the leaft fufpicion of this diftemper, the 
cattle muft be removed and feparated to paltures 
where none fuch have been fed, that fo t hey may 
not hurt one another: for by feeding they infect 
the grafs, and the water by drinking of it. An ox, 
though otherwife in perfect health, may perifh by 
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the fmell and breath of the difeafed blowing upon 
him. When this happens, the dead carcale muft 
be carried to a diftance, and buried deep, left the 
found be infected by it, and the negligence of the 
owner be imputed (as is ufually done by fools, fays 
Vegctius) to the divine difpleafure. In the cafe 
here fpoken of, he recommends half an ounce of 
fquills diced thin r infufed in a pint of wine, with 
about two ounces of fait, to be given every morn- 
ins to each creature thus infected. But as infec- 
tious difeafes will be the profefled fubject of the 
laft part of this work, I fhall net enlarge upon 
them here, any farther than juft to mention the 
fhnilitude which Mr. Ofmer thinks there is be- 
tween the diftemper in horfes and that among ft 
oxen. 

" To the heft of my obfervation," fays he, 
" what is called the diftemper amongft the horned 
(< cattle, is exactly correfpondent to the diftemper 
" amongft horfes ; the fymptoms In each animal 
" being fimilar in all refpects. The difcharge from 
" the noftrils, &c. of the cow in thefe fevers, 
" about the nature of which, and of this diftemper, 
" theie has been abundance of fine writing, is 
" nothing elfe but an extravafation of the ferous 
■' particles of the blood, the effect of inflamma- 
11 tion; and therefore in obedience to the attempts 
" of nature, our buhnefs isto invent all the methods 
" we can to carry ofFthis extravafated feium; and 
" incifions made in the fkin of the cow, as is done 
" for horfes with the fame fort of fever, pro- 
" duce in twenty-four hours a nafty, foetid, puru- 
" lent matter. By a number of thefe drains the 
,( paits will be unloaded, and the animal relieved, 
" as they do in all inflammatory fevers amongft 
" horfes; and I dare fay will too amongft the cows, 
" anfwer nearly the fame end and purpofe as a cri- 
** tical abfeefs. But when no critical abfeefs hap- 
F 
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pens, or no artificial drains are made ufe of, the 
natural ones not being fufficient to carry off the 
extravafated ferum, the vifcera and more noble 
parts arc, in time, affected, the blood and juices 
deviate by degrees into a ftate of putrefaction 
and corruption, and the animal dies a mo ft 
wretched death. 

" If any man object and fay, this diftemper of 
the cows is infectious, and therefore it is of the 
putrid, and not of the inflammatory kind; I 
anfwer, that it does not appear to be infectious, 
bccaufe fome cows, amongft a number of in- 
fected ones, have efcaped it. But allowing it to 
be of the putrid or peflilential kind, and to arife 
from the air, infection, or both, thefe artificial 
drains made in the ikin will be very proper, be- 
caufe they will anfwer in fome meafure the fame 
end as the bubo or critical impoflhume befalling 
the human fpecies in peililential diforders, if they 
are properly managed. And here it may be ob- 
ferved, that when ciiftempered cows have efcaped 
death, it has been generally owing to fome cri- 
tical abfcefs; various inftances of which I have 
feen. 

** To thefe artificial drains fhould be added the 
ufe of cooling falts, and laxative glyfters, if 
needful. 

•* It is neceffary ever to remember, that bleeding 
the horfe or cow will be wrong, and muft do 
harm, when a difcharge from the noftrils, &c. 
is begun, becaufe it is contrary to the effort of 
nature; and fo it is when there is any fwellingthat 
is tending to matter, which kinds of fwtllings 
can be diiringuifhed by the fkilful only." 
Indigeftion is very hurtful to oxen, and is known 
by the following figns : frequently belching, loath- 
ing of their food, noife in the belly, heavy eyes: 
the creature neither chews his cud, nor licks him- 
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felf as ufual. In this cafe, pour down his throat 
two gallons of water as warm as he. can bear it, 
and foon after give him about thirty leaves of cole- 
wort boiled in water, and afterwards foaked in vi- 
negar; and he muit abftain from food for one day. 
Neglected indigeftion brings on colics, which is to 
be treated, as the fame complaint is in horfes. 

I (hall here mention hoin'-g^ a diforder which is* 
almoft peculiar to the horned c. 

This diforder proceeds Fr fad Jen r- 

ment in their green fuccul 
elaftic air let lotffe 

fined by the hard fxces which do no) 
enough gi . 

the gal's arifin 

ten proves mortal to t: it. The 

method of cure lliould therefore be, clearing the 
great gut of hard excrement) injecting a fiimufifting 
glyfter, and giving cooling things internally. This 
agrees with what M. Bourgelat proposes, when lie 
fays [b) y " Thus it is, for example, that with nitre 
" given in half a glafs or brandy, and often even 
'* with emoihent glyfters only, we have faved con- 
" fide r able numbers of oxen ready to 1 - 
" their paftures, after vain endeavour; 
" ufed to eaie them, t to the 

" practice, by m >ns made in 

" doubtlefs wirii an intention to difengage the cei- 
" hilar membrane from the air that filled ir, and" 
" of which carminatives would inevitably have in- 
" crea'ed the diforder, and haftsned the death of 
" the beaft." 

Farmers are apt to fall into a great error when 
their cattle have got the better of this diforder ; 
and that is, by letting them become coftive again, 
and confequemly liable to a return of the fame 

(b) Ecole veterinaire ; Matiere MgdiCale, p. 112.. 
F 2 
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clanger when they next feed on fucculcnt plants; 
whereas were they to continue to give them green: 
food after a purging has been once brought on, 
r.o farther inconvenience could enfue. Immerging 
them in cold water when thus difteuded brings on 
an immediate purging, and thereby laves their 
lives. 

The mouths and tongues of horned cattle are 
fubjecl: to the fame forts of fwellings as thofe of 
horfes, and alike productive of an inability to 
cat. 

Tbefe fhould alfo be cut off with a knife or fcif- 
fars, and then rubbed with fait and let heal. If 
they have no appetite to their food, and yet no 
figns of indifpofition appear, it will be proper to 
rub their chops with fait and garlic beaten toge- 
ther, or with fome other ftimulating fubflance. 

The cure of internal difeafes in cattle is lb nearly 
the fame as for horfes, and the dofes of their me- 
dicines lb much alike, that a repetition of them 
here i'cems needlefs. The caufes of their lame- 
neiTes, and the methods of curing them, are alio 
fimilar: and the feet of both require fo nearly the 
fame cutting and care of the hoof, that the leaft 
degree of intelligence will fufiice to vary them 
properly. 

The caftration of calves is [ikewife performed in 
the fame manner as that of hoiks. 
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BOOK IV. 

Of SHE E P. 

CHAP. I. 
Of the Qualities and different Kinds of Sleep. 

" QHEEP have golden feet, and wherever they 
^) fet them, the earth becomes gold," fay the 
Swedes, by way of expreffing their high eftimation 
of this animal. In effect, there is not any one do- 
meiHc creature which, yields greater profit to man 
than fheep do. Their fleih, their milk, their fkin, 
their inteftines, their dung, in fhort, every part 
of them, is neceffary for fome ufe or other, and 
turns to good account. 

Though their ficfh and milk furnifh us with va- 
riety of excellent food, yet their wool is the chief 
object, efpecially to a commercial nation ; for 
of it is formed, in Britain, the ftaple- commodity 
to which we owe the wealth and grandeur that 
render us the arbiters of power in Europe. 

At the fame time that this creature is the molt 
ufeful, it is alfo, in itfelf, one of the moft defence- 
less againft enemies : providence intending, as it 
would feem, that it fhould owe its very exiftence to 
our care, and be entitled to our protection, in 
return for the means of enjoyment and wealth 
which it affords us : for it not only wants protec- 
tion but care alfo, more than any other domeftic 
animal. Sheep are of a veiy weakly conftitutionr,' 
much fatigue exhauits them; they can ill bear ex- 
F 3 
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ti ernes of heat or cold; their difeafes are many, 
and moft of them contagious j and their yeaning is 
attended with difficulty and danger. 

They are laid to be fenfible to the charms of mu- 
fic, To as to feed moie affiduoufly, to be in better 
health, and to fatten fooner by the found of a pipe : 
but perhaps it may be more rightly thought, that 
mufic ferves toamufe the Ihepherd's tedious hours, 
and even that the origin of that art was owing to 
this folitary life. 

Sheep love their keepers and thofe who take care 
of them; they follow them, and obey their voice. 
It muft however be oblerved, that if the fhepherd 
has not a watchful eye over them, one or other of 
his fheep may ealiiy hray from the reft of the flock, 
wander into places it is unacquainted with, and 
there fall clown a precipice, or tumble into a hole 
or ditch, especially if the creature has been 
frightened, which fheep very eafily are; for when 
they have once loft their way, they run flrait on, 
without flopping, and always directly again ft the 
wind, particularly if it blows hard, and they chance 
to be in an open place, a wide road, or on the 
borders of the fea. They are very fond of light, 
and never thrive well in dark places; and fuch is 
their fonttnefs for fociety, that frequently a fheep 
left alone will pine away, become emaciated, and 
quite loie his ftrength. 

The re-eftablifhmcnt of the beft kinds of fheep 
in England, and greater care of their fleeces, are 
objects- well deferving the attention of government : 
for, notwithstanding all our boafted improvements, 
it is certain that the quality of our wool in general 
has been on the decline for fbme time pall*. Thefe 

* Mr. Liflc, \vho r e judgment and vrracity in matters of this kind 
Hand unimpeached, tells us, in his Obfcivationt on Hufbandry, article 
Sheep, tha r , even fo late as his tim?, and he has not been dead many 
years, the clothiers complained that our Herclordfhire wool, and par- 
ticularly that of our great ftaple, wjs no longer fo f.n; as foimcrly. 
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ufeful creatures, which were the chief wealth of 
former ages, become of Mill greater value as art 
and indufhy increafe among u?. One cannot, 
therefore, but be aftonifhed at the indifference into 
which this nation has fallen with regard to her 
iheep, and efpecially too at a time when every 
other country is exerting its utmoft endeavours to 
improve its breed, and the manner of managing its 
flocks. At this very inftant, we are ilrongiy called 
upon to be particularly attentive to this s>reat ob- 
ject, by the rneafures which the French are indefa- 
tigably purfuing to improve the breed of their 
fheep, by introducing thofe of every country 
where they excel. 

We have no particular accounts of what our 
iheep were in antient times; though we may pre- 
fume that our wool was always fought for by fo- 
reign manufacturers, becaufe our hiftory informs 
us, that the duty paid on the exportation of it was 
a conilderabie article of the royal revenue*. 

If" we take a general view of the whole of Eng- 
land, we mail find, that the temperature of our 
climate, and the quality and aim oft: perpetual ver- 
dure of our paftures, render it one of the belt 
fituated countries in the world for railing flocks of 
fheep. "We are free from every difcouraging cir- 
cumltance with regard to them. We have no 
armies of infects or reptiles that are enemies to 
them; no wolves, nor any other animal whofe na- 
ture is to prey upon them, if we except foxc, of 
which again the numbers are fcarcely more than 

* In former tirr.es, " the wealth of the nobility, gentry, and 
''• monaSterus confided chittly in wool, which alfo then made the 
" bulk of private property at home. It was at the fame time the 
" prime article ir> comma cf. Aids to the crown was granted therein, 
" It fupplicd the demands for the fupport of armies, tne payment of 
<: fublidies, a.ul all other expenccs incurred on the account of the pub- 
" lie in foreign parts," fays the learned Dr. Campbell, in i„l. II. p. 15?, 
of his excellent Pelitital Survey of Great- Britain, 
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fuffice to give proper healthy exercife to men, who 
might otherwife indulge themfelves in tco much 
eafe. Our froft and fnow are generally of fhort 
continuance. Our extenfive downs, our hills, the 
iides of our mountains, and even our fteep rocks, 
abound in fine grafs, which feeds a fmaller breed 
of fheep ; whilir. our richer paftures of Lincolnfhire 
and Ely maintain thofe of a larger fize: and we are 
furrounded with a fea-coaft, the air of which is 
thought to be particularly favourable to the health 
and thriving of fheep, as well as to the finenefs of 
their wool. The air of the fea is found to be fo 
wholefome and favourable to fheep, that the huf- 
bandmen who live at a diflance from that element, 
find their advantage in recruiting their flocks with 
fheep from near the fea. 

Columella (a) mentions the feveral kinds of fheep 
moft in repute in his days, and gives an inftance of 
the judgment of his uncle, M. Columella, an ex- 
cellent hufbandman, in mending the breed of his 
own fheep, by coupling with them rams brought 
from Africa: and indeed it is highly probable, that 
the excellence of the Spanifh wool, now fo juftly 
valued, took its rife from combinations of this 
kind during the long refidence of the Moors in that 
kingdom. 

Don Pedro IV. King of Caftile, was the firft 
prince who introduced the good kind of fheep 
which they now have in Spain, by bringing thither 
the Barbary breed. In two ages, they began to 
decline, when Cardinal Ximenes reftored the breed, 
by procuring a frefh fupply of rams from Barbary, 
that is to fay, of rams bred by the Arabians, 
thereby exciting amongft the people an emu- 
lation which continues to this day; and by 
fixing their attention to this object, which 

(a) Dc ri ruflica, lib. VII. c. ii. 
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has hitherto preferved the goodnefs of the Spaniih 

wool*. ' . 

The memoirs of the Royal Society of Agricul- 
ture at Rouen fay (J), that in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, cur Edward IV. obtained a number of this 
race from the king of Caftilc, which throve very 
well, and laid the foundation of the excellency of 
our wool. Henry VIII. and Queen Elizabeth, con- 
tributed much to its perfection, by dire&ing the 
attention of government to this great national con- 
cern. Men of diftinguifhed judgment and inte- 
grity were commiffioned to fuperintend the proper 
diftribution and future care of the Caftilian iheep. 
How this commiffion has fince come to be neg- 
lected, I know not. Thefe commifiioners lent 
two Caftilian ewes and one ram to every parifh in 
which the pafture was thought proper for them; 
and the care of them there was intruded to the 
yeomen and moft confiderable farmers, to whom 
peculiar privileges were at the fame time granted 
on this account. Farther, in order the fooner to 
have a quantity of good wool, the fineft native 
ewes were alfo fingled out, and covered by the 
Spanifh rams, from whence proceeded a baftard 
race, much fuperior in quality to thofe of that 
country. Shepherds were taught the art of ma- 
naging iheep, and written inftrudtions were given 
them,° which, I am lorry to lay ic, are now loftf. 

* The fineft of the Spaniih wools are thofe of Caftiie, which are di- 
vided, according to the places of their growth, into Scgovians, Leo- 
nifas, Seeovias, Sorias, and Molina*. The wools ol Arragon are kls 
fine: thefe are Albarazins, fine and middle, the Campos, and the 
black wool of Sanguis*. Portugal and Navane produce alfo fine 
wools. Our imports of wool from Spain have generally been of the 
ptime of the Caftilian, uftd in making our fineft cloth*. 
r \b) Tome II p. 58. 

t Dr. Campbell, in his very valuable Political Survey of Great- Britain, 
vol II p 151, treats the wholeof this account of Edward the Fourth's, 
or any other of our kings, procuring fheep from Spain, to renew or 
improve our breed, as a mere iiclion, invented by P. Chorntl, in hu 
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At this time began the cuftora of folding them in 
the warm, kindly weather; and the famepraftice was 
afterwards continued duringthewinter. The abode 
of the Spanifh fheep in England altered by degrees 
the nature of their wool: it became much longer, 
but did not continue fo fine as before; owing, pro- 
bably, to the difference of the pafture. Our wool 
is however whiter and cleaner than that of Spain, 
through the great care which the Eoglifh take to 
keep their flocks free from filth; an attention 
hitherto neglected by the Spaniards. 

Diftiomarie Otconmiqac, to fhow how eafily fuc.h a febeme might be 
executed in France; and I .con ft fs thai the Doctor's arguments ieem to 
me next to absolutely conclufive againft it: 

folely upon the creditof Father Chomcl, 1 fhould not hefi'atca moment 
to pronounce him right. But as it com " iminueb; 

more rcfpcaanle quarter, from a fociciy juftly revered by the whole 
world, fomeofwhoreraembtrsarenoblesoftiieri.il diftififction, and 
others highly eminent fortheir groat knowledge, 1 cannot fuppole tnem 
to have taken this upon trull from the Diclionar.y-wiiter, or to have 
advanced it as a fad*, without better authority than his for fo doing. 
The Gafeon and Norman Rolles, puWilhed by the late Mr. Carte, aie 
a proof, not to mention feveral more which might be mltanced, that 
there may ftill be in Fiance, and particularly in thofe parts ot it which 
once were fubjrdt to us, records relative to our h.iftory winch we aie 
yet unacquainted with ; and it is not impoffibte that the anecdote lure 
alluded to may be one of them, even though the name ot the prince, 
and the date, maybe miftaken. However, I fpe..k here only from 
furmife. Let me now ufe an argument which may poffibly be more 
ItriHn.r. The Doctor himfelf, adopting the opinion of thofe who 
think that the Northern parts of this ifhnd were peopled from Ger- 
many, ti.e Southern from Gaul, and the WefteVn and Ireland from 
Spain, fays, p. 150, '•■ it cannot be doubted, that as the inhabitants of 
" Britain and In the flieep alio came originally hither from 

«; f ODle other coi molt probably, for many reafons that 

" might be affign Spain. Tins teems to be confirmed by 

' : the breed being the I >th iflands, and having a great refem- 

" blance unto th&fe of Spain.' Now, with fubmiffion to the Doctor, 
to whofc opinion I (hall ever pa / a iincere deference, is it any way un- 
reafonable to fupp tie, that the breed ol iireep imported into this ifhnd 
at the time ot its being firft inhabited, might have degenerated, in the 
courfe of many centuries, fo as to Hand in need of a kind of renewal ; 
and, in that cafe, could there be any more proper wav than applying 
to the countrv from which the good breed fir it came ? No matter which 
of our prince's did it; or even whether it was not done at all. Some 
Inch expedient would be of fcrvicc now to improve our prefent race. 
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To the above mixture of the Spanifh fheep with 
the natives of this ifland, and the greater or lefs 
degeneracy of their pofterity, is owing that we 
now fee in England three forts of fheep; the com- 
mon, which are very fmall; the baftard, which 
are of a middle fize; and the ftrong, fine and plen- 
tiful breeders. 

The Gloucefterfhire, particularly thofe of Cotef- 
wold, the Heiefordlhire, Shroplhire, and the 
ifle of Wight fheep, yield the fine ft: wool of any in 
England : they are fhort-legged, and have com- 
monly a black forehead or a black head. The 
Warwickfhire, Leicefterfhire, Buckingham, and 
Lincolnfhire flieep, are the largeft and beft lhaped, 
and their wool is the deepeft of any we have, but 
not fo fine as that of the former. The Yorklhirc 
fheep are likewife pretty large, but their wool is 
coarfe: and in general, that of all the Northern 
counties is long, but hairy. The "Welfh fheep are 
the fmalleft: of all, and their wool is by no means 
the fineft-, but in return their flefh is excellently well 
flavoured. The wool of the Caftilian fheep is un- 
doubtedly much finer than that of even the beft: 
EngiiPn; but it is lefs in quantity, chiefly becauie 
the fheep themfelves are fmaller : though there are 
in fome parts of Spain flieep larger and covered 
with more wool than any of the Englifh. For their 
wool, the Englifh are certainly the next beft to the 
Spanifh. 

The Irifh wool in general, but efpecially in Li- 
merick, Kilkenny, Kerry, Waterford, Cork, and 
fome other counties, is of the fine long combing 
kind, fcarcely furpafied by any of the fort in Eng- 
land. This is the wool that is moft acceptable in 
foreign parts, where they have fhort wool enough 
of their own, or may eaiily procure it from Spain 
and Portugal. 

In the laft century, the Dutch brought from the 
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Eaft- Indies a race of tall ftieep, long nnd thick in 
the body, with wool proportioned to the flature of 
the animal. This valuable breed has fucceeded be- 
yond expectation in the ifland of the Texel and in 
Eaft-Friefland. One of thefe fheep yields a fleece 
of from ten to fixteen pounds of a fine filky wool, 
which the Dutch fell for Englifh wool. 

The Flemings alfo procured fome of the fame 
fort of flieep, which they breed about Lifle and 
Varneton, where they thrive well, and are known 
by the name of Flemifh fhecp. 

The largeft of thefe fheep are fix feet long from 
head to tail. In Holland, they give four lambs in 
the year ; whereas in Flanders they bring but two, 
of which the flrongeft is 1 eared in order to keep up 
the flock. Each of thefe likewife yields as far as 
fixteen pounds of wool. They would be prefer- 
able to thofe of the Texel, if the fame care was 
taken of them, and if they were more numerous 
than they are. Moft of the flieep about Lifle are a 
baftard race, proceeding from the Indian rams and 
the ewes of the country, and yield from fix to ten 
pounds of wool, little inferior to that of the true 
breed. Their rlefh is well-tailed and wholefome : 
a carcafe of it weighs from ninety to a hundred and 
twenty-five pounds, and yields about thirty pounds 
of fuet. They are in themfelves the fined, largeft, 
and ftrongeft of any flieep. They require, indeed, 
a larger quantity of food ; but on the other hand 
tbey are indifferent in regard to its quality: they 
are eafily taken care of, naturally healthy, and if 
fick eafily cured. Their wool differs little from 
that of England, only it does not io eafily take fine 
colours. It is not fo fine as it might be, for feveral 
reafons, the principal of which are, that they are 
feldom folded; that they are kept too warm in 
their houfes during the winter: that the litter is 
not changed often enough, whereby it not only 
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dirts, but alio gives a bad fmell to their wool •, and 
that fufficient care is not taken to keep them from 
hedges, bufbej, and brambles, which not only- 
tear off their wool, but (cratch their fkio, which, 
if not healed in time, degenerates into the fcab. 

The Swedes, after having tried in vain to mend 
the breed of their iheep in the reign of Queen 
Chriftiana, fet the fame deiign again on foot in the 
year 1725. They imported into their country a 
number of the belt kinds of fheep from England 
and Spain, and put them under the msw 
of ikilful ihepherds, to be treated according to their 
feveral natures. After the example of England, 
heretofore, they efrablifhed fchools for training 
up ihepherds, who were lent from thence to 
the different parts of the kingdom ; and thofe 
fchools are continued to this day. They put the 
foreign rams to their native ewes, and from thence 
proceeds a valuable baftard race. By this care, 
Sweden now has, notwithstanding the rigour of its- 
climate, wool which nearly referable^ the EnglifU 
and Spanifh. The French have, in feveral parts 
of their kingdom, numbers of iheep of the true Spa- 
nifh breed, and they multiply there exceedingly; io 
that, as the authors of the Aiaifon Rujlique ob- 
serves (V), it might be eafy for them, by following 
the method formerly praclifed in England, to eita- 
blifli every where that race, which would yield 
twice or thrice as much profit as their own common 
fheep, as well in point of fize, of the goodnefs of 
their lambs and rams, of fruitfulnefs, and of milk, 
as of the quantity and quality of their wool and 
lkins. 

The provinces of Berry and Beauvais are thofe 
in which the mo ft and belt fheep in France are 
reared. Thofe of Beauvais, and fome other parts 
of Normandy, are the largeft, and the fuUeft of 

(c) Tom. I. pert I. liv. iv. c. 3. 

G 
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fuet. In Burgundy, they nre very good; but the 
befr. are thofe that are fed on the Tandy coalls of 
the maritime provinces of France. In Poitou, 
Provence, the neighbourhood of Bayonnc, and 
fomc other parts of France, there are fheep v/hich 
feem to be of a foreign breed : they are ftronger, 
larger, and have a great deal more wool than thofe 
of the common breed. Thefe fheep are alfo more 
prolific than the others; it being nothing extraor- 
dinary for them to have two lambs at a time, and 
to yean twice a year. The rams of this breed, en- 
gendering with the common ewes of the country, 
produce an intermediate breed, partaking of the 
two from v/hich it proceeds. 

Some think that theprefent Italian fheep are the 
offspring of a mixture of the Afiatic and the Eu- 
ropean kinds. But be that as it may, there are in 
the Brefian (d), towards Mantua, fheep whofe wooi 
is indeed coarfe, but of fo quick growth that they 
are fheared three times a year, namely, in March, 
in July, and in November. It is true, they would 
not yield fo great a quantity of wool in cold coun- 
tries ; but in warm ones they will, everywhere; 
and yet they are of fo robuft a conftitution, that 
they fear neither rain, cold, nor even hoar frofis, 
but will feed at all times in the open field, pro- 
vided the ground be not covered with fnovv. 
They yield plenty of milk during four or five 
months of the year, and excellent cheefe is made 
with it. Another kind of Brefcian fheep, called 
baftard fheep, but for what reafon I know not, 
bears ihearing twice a year, and is much efteemed, 
though fmaller than the former. But the fineft 
wool of all Italy proceeds from that kind of fheep 
which the Brefcians call gentili, and of which num- 
bers are fed in the Trentin, efpecially about the vil- 
lages of Ghede and Montechiaro: but as thefe 

[d) Ibid. torn. I. />. 348. 
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ihzep are extremely difficult to rear and take care 
of, and as the finenefs of their wool is owing to 
the climate and pafture of the country, they pro- 
bably might not thrive elfewfrere. 

'i he wool of the Ruffian, Polifh, and Tartariarf 
fheep, is better than that of the common CTeTTmrri 
fheep; and accordingly the Swedes make ufe of it 
in their manufactures of cloth, (lockings, &c. 

All the above-mentioned foits of Ihztp certainly 
form but one greatly-diverfiiisd fpecies, which In 
M. de Buffbn's opinion (<.•) hardly extends beyond 
Europe: for as to thofe long ar^d broad. tailed crea- 
tures fo common in Africa and Alia, and to which 
travellers have given the name of Barbary Jbeep t 
they feem to him to be of a different fpecies from 
our Iheep; as do like wife the American vigonia 
and lama. 

Daily experience proves that the European fheep 
in fooie degree alter their very nature; for in- 
ftance, in Lincolnfhire they are large, heavy, and 
flow in their gait. On the downs of SufTex, Wilt> 
fliire, and Dorfetfhire, they are fmaller, more 
hardy, and fleeter; and in the mountains of Wales 
they are ilill lei's cf flze, and fo active as fcarcely 
to be confined by any inclofures. If we extend 
our view farther, we (hall find, that the kind 
which yields the fofteft and fineft wool in Britain, 
when fent to the Weft- Indies, becomes hairy like 
a goat. It is alfoobferved in North- America, that 
the quality of their wool depends much on the tem- 
perature and climate of the country: in fome of 
the middle provinces, fueh as New- York, the Jer- 
feys, &c. their wool is of fo good a quality, that a 
Jam pie of it fent hither fome years ago fold for 
as high a price as our belt; although this was 
only from a common tobacco plantation, where no 

(c) Hijloire NulureUe dc la Bidis._ 

G z 
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care had been taken of it fincc America was firft 

fettled*. 

* The faft here alluded to is mentioned in The Prefnt State ef 
America, t 14a; allowed by Sir J. Dairy m pie, in hi* Potmd Mag, 
fcB 1 Cokniel *.a6 3 ; ar.d confirmed by a letter .o the writer of this 
"WrS. From an eminent merchant in New-York, who rays po ltivcly, 
" Our wool in general is hater than the Engfifh : but how fmall is the 
«' quantity we raife ! li is true, Come late oppreffive rcls, as the 
" fuo-ar-afl, fhmp-afct, and new duty-f.ft on glafs, paper, &e. railed 
«• a fpirit in the country lor mandatories, rnd double the number ol 
•' fhecp; but I affirm, that cur wool was not a quarter part fufficicnt 
'• lor our confumption. I ha»e taken pains to get an account of the 
'• number ol Chetp ofNew-Jerfcy; and as they were formerly taxed, 
«« 1 believe it jufl, and that the whole number dots not exceed one 
" hundred thoufand. Thcfe, at an average, yield about 2 % lb. 
" esch, which is (old for about fifteen pence flcrling a pound. 'I his 
«' quantity will be ur.der 3 § lb. per head, for apparel and bed-clothes, 
«< and net near fuHkicnt lor their demand. 'I he ccumry-prople, 
«• indeed, mix linen-yam in their cloth, which helps out, and makes 
«• it very twang; yet, though every pound is wdked up, the towns, 
«< villages, andiron-works, cannot be fur-plied, ar.d depend on Eng- 
«' lifh cloth and fluffs. I think Pei.nfylvania keeps Will fewer fhecp. 
«• It is true Long-lfland, smd the iflands in the Sound greatly exceed: 
«• but then the northern pans of the colony of New-York keep much 
'• fewei ; lo that, on the whole, they are not equal to Jerky. 

" 1 have found from experience that no farming is more profitable 
« than fh ep, and now keep an hundred and fifty on the fame farm 
•• where my piedeccffor kept but twenty-five. I eftimate the profil 
•' liorn eight to ten fhiilings a-hcad per annum, ar.d this on land 
•' that reins at two fhilliftgs Moling per acre. 1 would willingly in- 
« creafemy flock, bu: find my farm will not bear it; though, on 
«• four hundred acres of arable and meadow land. I only keep befldes, 
" eighteen head of cattle, thirty hogs, eight hoifcs, and plough about 
* eighty aercs kr fummer and winter grain. 1 winter, indeed, 
•« thirty head more of young cattle, which I fummer in the wooes. 
»• The fmallnefs of this ftock will furprize a Britifh farmer : but our 
'• fields do not yield iikethofe of England; owing to our cold (prings 
" and hot Icmmcrs, long droughts and heavy rains, baa hufoar-dvy 
" and waht of msnuie. , . 

" To what 1 beioie faid of our not having a fumcient quantity of 
" wool, I wilt now add the prices which 1 actually paid for nianu- 
" facluiing a piece of cbih, three quarteis of a yard wide. 

New-Yoik Currency. /. s. d. 

• ; Spinning 23 J lb. of wool, at 3s 6d. per lb. 4 2 3 

" Weaving 34 yards of cloth, at is. - - 1 14 o 

" Fulling, pi tffiog and dyeing *5 yards, at is. 6d. 1 17 6 

»' Wool, 23 .Sib. picked and cleaned, at 2s. 6d. 2 18 9 

£ . to 12 6 
<« Which is 65.3d. currency, or near 3s. 4 £d. flcrling per yard. 
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C H A P. II. 

Of the Management cf Sleep. 

AS the fize and welfare of the fheep, and the 
goodnefs of their wool, depend much on 
the nature and quality cf their pafture, this be- 
comes an article of the utmolr importance to the 
hufbandman, and therefore deferves a particular 
inquiry. 

In order to their being rightly managed, tlie 
owner fhould be very careful what kind of f hep- 
herd he entrufts his fheep to : for the fhepherd 
not only accompanies them to the field, but fhould 
alio take care that they do not feed in improper 
places, improper, on account of the quality of the 
food and drink, as well as other dangerous circum- 
ftances. He fhould likewife be particularly atten- 
tive that no improper rams mix with the flock; to 
give immediate relief to thofe that fall fick, efpe- 
cially in lambing-tirne, and for this reafon he 
fhould be well, acquainted with their dileafes. In 

" The cloth, after a few days wear, looked very iridifferent. I 
" had it made up for myfdf, as moll of the gentlemen here pique 
" themf Ives in letting an example of wearing country- made cloth; 
" but vt e were uudera nefeffity of buying Englifh, cloth for our negroes. 
" The re!ln£lions being taken o-Tour trade, we arc returned to wt-ar- 
" ing Englifh d ol 1, and hop? like caufes will not oblige us to recur 
41 to the fame refolu ions. We are now convinced that we cannot hire 
" to mj<? cloth under almott double what the Engiilh docs coft ; 
,! but a. .he fame time farmers who have the labour done within 
41 thcmfelvo, and by tiiis means employ the women, who would. 
" oiherwifi- 1>l d.e, will always make cloth for themfelvos with ad- 
''• vantage ; ci'prct.illy as it is (aid to wear better : but we have not the 
" lenft prolpcct of .miking a yard for exportation." — This letter was 
written in December, 1773; the facts rela.ed in it may be depende'd 
on; and the writer < f mis work meft fincerely wifhts, that the long 
and literal txti-cf. oi it ere ;'ven may tend in any fenfe to rectify the 
miftaken opinions n<. W, uti.iappily, too prev«l.ot. Such is bw uafon 
for ,iufei ting it heie. 
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fliort, his prefence and care fhould be fo conftant, 
that the fheep {hall obey him out of a kind of love. 
He fhould be vigilant and circumfpedt, govern 
them with great clemency, and lays Columella (#), 
who ftridtly enjoins the fame rule to the keepers of 
all forts of cattle, be more like a captain and leader 
than a lord and matter. When he threatens them 
it fhould be with a loud fhout and (halting his ftaff 
at them: but he never fhould throw any offenfive 
weapon at them, nor remove to any great difiance 
from them; neither fhould he lie down, or fit 
down, but, unlefs he be going forward, he fliould 
Hand, to be the better able at all times to look 
around him, to fee that neither the flow and big 
with young, whilft they loiter, nor the nimble, 
wbilft they run before, befeparated from the reft; 
left either a thief or a wild beaft deceive the heed- 
lefs inattentive guardian. 

We find by Columella, that it was an early cuf- 
tom to lead flieep to far diftant paftures at different 
feafons of the year; and the Spaniards have flill 
retained this practice, as will appear from the fol- 
lowing abridgment of a judicious account of their 
manner of managing the royal flocks, tranfmitted 
by a gentleman in Spain to the late Mr. Peter Col- 
linfon, F. R. S. 

" There are two kinds of fheep in Spain, name- 
*' ly, the coarfe-woolled fheep, which remain all 
« f their lives in their native country, and which 
<( are houfed every night in the winter; and the 
" fine-woolled fheep, which are all their lives in 
*' the open air, and which travel every fummer from 
" the cool mountains of the northern parts of 
•* Spain, to feed all the winter on the fouthern 
" warm plains of Andalufia, Manca, and Eftrema- 
" dura. It has appeared from very accurate cal- 

(a) Lib. VII. u iii. 
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u dilations, that there are not fewer than five 
" millions of fine-woolled fheep in Spain ; and it is 
** reckoned that ..he wool and tlefh of a flock of 
" ten thoufand fheep produce yearly abouf twenty* 
" four reals a-head, which v\e may fuppofe to be 
" nearly the value of twelve fix- peaces (terling*. 

" Special ordinances, privileges and immunities 
** are ifTued for the better prefervation and govern- 
* c ment of the fheep, which are under the care of 
" twenty-five thoufand men, who, is the Spaniards 
*' exprelsit, clothe kings in fcai let, and bifhops in 
it :>le. 

" Thefe fhrep pafs the fummer in the cool 
" mountains of Leo, Old Caftile, Cuenca, and Ar- 



* Of there, but or.r clear a-head goes to the owner yearly; three 
fix-pences a-head go yearly to the king, and the other eight go to the 
expences of | ties, flfc-pherds, <!ogs, fait, (hearing, Sec. 

Thus the annual produce of five millions of fheep, amounts to thirty, 
feven millions and a half ol fix-pences a little more or le's. of which 
about three millions arid an naif aic for the owners, above fifteen 
millions enter into the trealury, and feven millions aid a half 
go to the benefit of the publi:» Hence it is that the K. 
Spain call their flocks, in their ordinances, The precious Jewel oj thi 
Crown. 

Formerly, this }ev.-el was rtalk fet in the crown; for a fucceflion of 
many kings were lords of all the flocks: thence that great n 1 iber of 
ordinances, penal laws, privileges, and immunities which iiL_ I forth 
in different reigns for the prefervation and fpe.ial governing 
fheep. Hence a rova! commiflion was formed m.der the iitlc 
Council of th.; Grand Royal Flock, which exilrs to this day, 1 
the king has not a fingie fheep. Va^ous exigencies ol ftate. 
ferent reigts, alienated by degrees the whole grand flock fn 
crown, together with all its privileges, which woe colic c! >d a-id pui - 
lifhed in the year 1731, under the title of " Lavtsofthe Rojal Flock ;" 
in a large folio, of about fivehundred pages. 

The wars and wants of Philip the Full's reign, forced that king to 
fell forty thoufand fheep to tbe Marquis of Iturbieta, which was the 
lift flock otthe crown. 

Ten thoufand fheep eompofe a flock, which is divided into ten 
tribes. One man has the conduct of all. He mud be the owner of 
four or five hundred fheep ; ftrong, active, vigilant, intell ; gent in paf- 
ture, in the weather, and in 1 he dikafes of Iheep. He has abfolute 
dominion over fifty fbepherds and fifty dogs, five of eacn to a tribe. 
Hechooies them, and chaftiles or difciiarges them at will. He is the 
iirepefitus, or chief fhepherd of the whole flock. 
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" ragon. The firft thing the fhepherd does when the 
" flock returns from the iomhto itsfummer-downs, 
(t is to give the fheep as much fait as they will eat. 
" Every owner allows his flock of a thoufand fheep 
" twenty-five quintals of fait, which the flock eat 
11 in about five months : they eat none in theii jour- 
" ney, nor in their winter-walk. It is believed, 
" that if they (tinted their fheep of this quantity, 
" it would weaken their conflitutions, and degrade 
" their wool. The fliepherd places fifty or fixty flat 
" ft ones at about five fteps diftance from each 
" other i he flrews fait upon each ftone; he leads 
" tlie flock flowly through the ftones, and every 
** fheep eats to his liking. "What is very remark- 
" able the Iheep never eat nor defire a grain of 
*' fait when they are feeding on land which lies on 
u lime-ftone: and as the fhepherd muft net buffer 
" them to be too long without fait, he leads them 
" to a fpot of clayey foil, and after a quarter of an 
" hour's feeding there, they march back to the 
" ftones and devour the fait. So fenfible are they 
" of the difference, that if they meet with a fpot 
" of mixed foil, which often happens, they eat 
" fait in proportion!- 

" Towards the latter end of July, the rams are 
M turned in among the tribe of ewes, regulated at 
" fix or (even rams for every hundred ewes; and 
u when the fhepherd judges that thefe have been 
<f ferved, he collects the rams into a feparate tribe 
" to feed apart. There is alfo another tribe of 
*' rams which feed apart, anil never ferve the ewes, 
u but are kept folely for their wool and for the 
" butchery: for though the wool and flefh of 
" wethers are finer and mere delicate than thofe 

t Thn (hows how favourable for fheen thofe paftures are which lie 
en lime-don;, or chalk, as moll in England do; for in ihe fouth of this 
ifland there is ehalk almoft every where, and lime-ftone abounds ia 
the north, veil. 
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" of rams, yet the fleece of a ram weighs 
" more than the fleece of a wether, who is likewife 
" fhorter-lived than the ram: for thefe reafons 
" there are but few wethers in the royal flock of' 
" Spain. The fleeces of three ranis generally 
" weigh twenty-five pounds; and there nuift be 
" the wool of four wethers, and that of five ewes, 
" to make an equal weight. There is the fow^ 
ft diiproportion in their lives, which depend on 
" their teeth: for Avhen theft- fail, they cannot 
•' bite the grafs, and are of com ie condemned to 
" the knife. The ewe's teeth begin to fail after 
" five yeass of age, the wether's after fix, and 
" thofe of the robuil ram not till towards eight. 

" At the latter end of September they put on 
" the reeding or cere, which is a ponderous irony 
" earth, cemmon in Spain: the fhepherd diffolves 
" it in water, and dawbsthe backs of the {beep M>hk 
•* it from the neck to the rump. It is an eld cu£ 
" torn. Some fay it mixes with the greafe of the 
M wool, and fo becomes a varnifh impenetrable to 
" the rain and cold; others, that its weight keeps 
11 the wool down, and thereby hinders it fiom 
" growing long andcoarfe; and others again, that 
" it ac~ts as an abforbent earth, and receives part 
" of the tranfpiration, which would foul the wool, 
" and render it harfh. 

" Likewife in the latter end of September the 
" fheep begin their march towards the low plains. 
** Their itenerary is marked out by immemorial 
" cuftom, and by ordinances. Their journies 
" are often fo long, that the poor creatures go 
" fix or feven leagues a day to get into open wilds, 
** where the fhepherd walks flow, to let them 
" feed at their eafe and reft: but they never ftop; 
" they have no day of repofe; they march at leafc 
" two leagues a day, conftantly following the fliep- 
" herd, till they get to their journey's end. From 
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" the territory called the Montana, at the extra- 
* l mity of Old Caftile, from whence they fet 
" our, to Eflremadura, is an hundred and fifty 
" leagues, which they march in kls than forty 
" days. The chief fliepherd's firfl: care is to Ice 
" that each tribe is conduced to the lame dif.iict 
" it fed in the year before, and where the fheep 
f< were yeaned, which they think prevents a varia- 
" tion in the wool ; though this requires but little 
" care; for it is a known truth, that the lheep 
11 would go to that very fpot of their own accord. 
" His next care is to fix the to:l"| (in England hur- 
" dies) where the fheep pafs the nig In, left they 
" fiiould ftray, and fall into the jav/s of wolves. 

'* Next conies the time when the ewes begin to 
<c drop their lambs, which is the molt toilfomc 
* c and molt folicitous part of the paftoral life. The 
" fhepherds firft cull out the barren from preg- 
'* nant ewes, which lafl are conducted to the belt 
" fhelter, and the others to the bleakeft part of 
" the diftrict. As the lambs fall, they are led 
" apart with their dams to another comfortable 
" fpot. A third divifion is made of the laft-yeaned 
" lambs, for whom was allotted from the begin- 
" ning the moft fertile part, the beft foil, and the 
*' fweeteft grafs of the down, in order that they 
" may become as vigorous as the firft-yeaned ; for 
" they muft all march on the fame day towards 
" their fummer-quarters. The fhepherds perforin 
" four operations upon all the lambs about the fame 
** time in the month of March; viz. they cut off 
" their tails five inches below the rump, for clean- 
" linefs ; they mark them on the nofe with a hot 
" iron; they faw off part of their horns, that the 

t The toils arc made of Sparto, in mefhes a foot wide, and the 
thitkuefs of a finder. Spano is a fort of rufh which hcais twitting 
into ropes lor coafting veffeis. It is fo light as ta Uim; whereas 
hemp (inks. The Englith tailors call it bofs. 
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ct rams may neither hurt one another nor the 
" ewes ; and they emafculate the lambs intended for 
" bell-weathers, to walk at the head of the tribe. 

" As loon as April comes, the fheep exprefs, 
" by various uneafy motions, a ftrong defire to 
'* return to their fummer habitations. The fhep- 
** herds muft then exert all their vigilance to pre- 
" vent their eicaping; for it has often happened 
<( that a tribe has ftolen a forced march of three 
" or four leagues upon a d row fy fhepherd; and 
" there are many examples of three or four frray- 
" ed fheep walking a hundred leagues to the very 
" place they fed on the year before. 

" In the fummer fheep-walks I learnt that the 
'.' three following opinions fhould be ranked among 
" vulgar errors : 

" 1. That falt-fprings are not found in the high 
" mountains, but in the low hills and plains only. 
" The whole territory of Molina is full of fait- 
" fprings, and there is a copious one rifing out of 
" land higher than the fource of the Tagus, and 
" not far from it-, which is one of the higheft 
" lands in all the inward parts of Spain. 

" 2. The metallic vapours deftroy vegetation ; 
" and that no rocks nor mountains pregnant with 
'* rich veins of ore are covered with rich vegetable 
" foils. There are many iron, copper, lead, 
" and pure pyritous ores, in thefe fheep-walks, 
,( where grow the fame plants, and the fame fweet 
" grafs, as in the other parts. 

" 3. That fheep eat and love aromatic plants; 
" and that the fiefh of thofe that feed on the hills 
" where fweet herbs abound, has a fine tafre. I 
" have obferved, that when the fhepherd made a 
'* paufe, and let the {heep feed at their will, they 
" fought only for fine grafs, and never touched 
ft any aromatic plant, that when the creeping 
" ferpiilum was interwoven with the grafs, they in- 
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u duftrioufly nofled it afide to bite a bl lid of frafsj 

*« and that this trouble loon made then feck out a 
*' pure gramineous (pot. I obferved too, when 
" the fhep-herd perceived a threatening cloud, oni 
" gave a fignal to the dogs to collect the tribe and 
" then go behind it, walking apace himfelf tolead 
*' the (lieep to fhelter, that, as they had no time 
* c to ftoop, they would take a fnap of ft seen as, 
,c rofefnary, or any other ihrub in their way: for 
" fheep will cat any thing when they are hungry, 
" or when they walk faft. I law them greedily 
" devour henbane, hemlock, glaucium, and other 
" naufeous weeds, upon their iffue out of the 
" fheering-houle ||. 

'• The fhepherd's chief care now is, not to fuffer 
<( the fheep to go out of their toils till the morn- 
" ing fun has exhaled the dew of a white froft, 
* l and never let them approach a rivulet or pond 
tc after a fhower of hail; for if they fliould eat the 
<( dewy grais, or drink hail-water, the whole tribe 
* f would become melancholy, lofe all appetite, 
* c pine away and die; of which there have been 
'* frequent inftances *, 



I] Mr. Collinfon's concrpcr.dont obferves very juftly on this occa- 
fion, that if fheep lovtd aromatic plants, it would be one of thegreateft 
misfortunes tnat could befall the farmers o f Spain: for that the num- 
ber there is incredibly great, and the bees fuck all their honey, and 
gather all their wax, from the aromatick flowers which enamel and 
perfume two-thirds of the fheep- walks. He allures us, that he him- 
felf knew a parifh-priefl who had fiveihoufand hives, and whofe me- 
thod was cautioufly to feize the queens in a fmail crape fly-catch, and 
then clip off their wings. This obliged their majefliei to flay at home ; 
and he declared, that he never had loll a fwarm from the day of his 
difcovtry, to the time of his relating this, which was five years. 

* Hail-water islikewife fo pernicious to men in the climate here 
fpoken of, that the people of Molina will not drink their river-water 
after a violent fhower of hail ; experience has taught th' m the danger : 
but let it be never fo muddy, and rife never fo high afrer rain they 
drink it without fear. Perhaps this may be the unheeded caufe of 
many epidemics in other cities. 
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B The fheep of Andalufia, which never travel, 

•' have coarfe, long, hairy wool. I Taw fome in 

M Eltreinadura whole wool trailed on the ground. 

" The itenerant fheep have lhort, filky, white 

" wool; the finenefs of which is owing to the 

tc animal's palling its life in the open air, of equal 

■' temperature; for it is not colder in Andalufia or 

" Eltremadura in the winter, than it is in the 

« ! Montana or Molina in fummer. Conftant heat, 

" or conitant cold, with houung, are the caufes 

" of coarfe, fpeckled, black wool : r.nd I do be- 

" lieve, from a few experiments and long obfer- 

" vation, thac if the rin>woolled iheen Hayed at 

<c home in the winter, their wool would become 

" coarfe in a few generations; and on the other 

" hand, that if the eoarfe-woolled fheep travelled 

tl from climate to climate, and lived in the free 

" air, their wool would become fine, fhort, and 

" fliky likewife in a few generations. 

" All the animal'; that I know of, who live in 
" the open air, confiantly keep up to the colour 
** of their fires. There are the moil beautiful 
" brindled fheep in the world among the coarfe- 
" woolled iheep of Spain. I never law one among 
" the fme-woolled flocks: the free, but lei's abun- 
" dant perfpiracion in the open air, is fwept away 
" as fall as it flows; whereas it is greatly inciesfcd 
<c by the excefllve- heat of a number of fheep 
f< houfed all night in a narrow place. It foul; the 
" wool, makes it hairy, and changes its colour. 
'* The fwine of Spain, who pals their lives in the 
" woods, are all of one colour, as the wild boars. 
" They have fine, filky, curled brifiles. Never 
" did a Spanilli hog's briftle pierce a {hoe. What 
iC a quantity of dander is daily icoured from the 
ft glands ofailab'.ed horfe; the curry-comb and 
" hair-cloth ever in hand! How clean is the fkin 
<{ of a horfe that lives in the open air ! 
H 
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" The fhepherds begin to flieer their fheep on 
ct the fir'ft of May, provided the weather be fair : 
" for if the wool were not quite dry, the fleeces, 
" which are clofe piled one upon another, would 
'* rot. It is for this reafon that their fheering- 
" houfes are furprizingly fpacious. I faw fome large 
" enough to contain twenty thoufand fheep in bad 
<c weather, and which coil above five thoufand 
" pounds fterling, Befides, the ewes are ciea- 
" tures of fuch tender conftitutions, that if they 
" were expoled immediately after fheering, they 
11 would all perifh. 

" An hundred and twenty-five iheermen are 
t( employed to fheer a flock of ten thoufand fheep. 
" One man fheers twelve ewes a day, and but 
*' eight rams. The reafon of this difference is, 
tc not only becaufe the rams have larger bodies, 
'* ftronger, and more wool; but alfo becaufe the 
" fheer men dare not tie their feet astheydo thofeof 
" the unrefifting ewes. Experience having taught, 
" that the bold, rebellious ram will ftruggle, even 
" to fuffocation ; but when held captive under the 
" ihcers, they gently lay him down, ftroke his 
'< belly, and beguik him out of his fleece. A cer- 
*' tain number of fheep are led into the great 
** fhelter-houfe, which is a parallelogram, of four 
" or five hundred feet long and an hundred v/ide, 
'* where they remain all night, crouded as dole 
" together as the fhepherd can keep them, that 
*' they mayfweat plentifully, which, fay they, foftens 
(t the wool for the fheers, and oils their edges. 
*' lhey are led by degrees, in the morning, into 
" the fpacious fheering-hall, which joins the 
" fweating room. The fhepherd carries them off 
" as faff as they are fhorne, to be marked with 
" tar : and as this operation is neceffarily per- 
«* formed upon only one at a time, it gives a fair 
" opportunity to the fhepherds to cull out for the 
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" butchery all the fheep of the flock who have 
" out-lived their teeth. The fheeied fheep go to 
" the fields to feed a little if it be fine weal her, 
,c and they return in the evening to pafs the night 
" in the yard before the houfe, within the ihelter 
«* of the walls; but if it be cold and cloudy, they 
" go into the houfe, and are thus brought by de- 
" grees to bear the open air." 

The above, or a fimilar practice, might be fol- 
lowed to advantage by the counties which border 
on Wales, or on the Grampian hills in Scotland: 
for in both thofe countries there is lummer-pafture 
for a much greater number of cattle than they can 
maintain in the winter. In both, the pafture is 
not only dry and healthy for fheep, but they would 
likewile thereby avoid the great lummei-heats to 
which they are at times expofed, even in this mo- 
derate climate. 

In dry and high grounds, where the herbage is 
thick and fine, the fheep are much more healthy, 
and their flefh is of a much finer flavour than that 
of thofe which are fed in moid: vallies and low 
plains-, unlefs thofe vales be fandy, or very cry, 
or near the fea. Thefe laft are, indeed, the bed 
of all, becaufe the herbage there is naturally 
fprinkled with fait. Alfo the ewes fed en them 
yield more milk, and of a better tafie. 

Sheep fhould not, if poffible, be fullered to feed 
on low, moift grounds, or fuch as have been lately 
drained, unlefs thefe are become very dry; and 
even then it fhould be only in the middle of the 
day. Grounds over which mineral or hard waters 
run are alfo prejudicial to them; as is likewife grals 
in which the webs or eggs of grafs-hoppers, or 
other infecls, are found; or in which the dung of 
rats or field-mice lies. When fheep are forced to 
feed on fuch paftures, it is advifeable to rub their 
siouths frequently with fait, and to have fait laid 
H 2 
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for them in veiTels, where they will greedily lick it 

one after another; for they are remarkably fond of 

fait, and nothing is more healthful when given in 

moderation. 

The world is greatly indebted to the celebrated 
Linnseus for the inquiry which he has excited in 
regard to fuch plants as are agreeable or hurtful to 
each domefiic animal. He has obferved, in a dif- 
fertation intitled Pan Suecus{b)> that fheep eat 3C7 
forts of Swedifh herbs and plants; and that they 
leave 141 of them untouched, as being hurtful, or 
lefs nourifhing, and therefore lefs fuitable to their 
nature. A fimilar account of our EngUfh plants 
might be of great fervice to our hufbandmen and 
owners of land, efpecially to fuch as are concerned 
in grazing. 

Among other interefiing cbfervations, Linnaeus 
remarks {c), that the milfoil, c r yarrow, is a food 
which fheep are particularly fond of; and I have 
been told by a gentleman who had been at much 
pains to clear his ground of this plant, that having 
turned fome fheep into a field where there yet re- 
mained a good deal of it, he was greatly furprii'ed 
at finding the next day that the fheep had fcarcely 
left a plant of ic, but had eaten it quite down to 
the ground. He then lamented his former in- 
tluftrv, and laid down as an eafy rule, by which 
every one may judge what plants are moft agreeable 
to the different animals, to obferve which are 
thofe that they prefer on being turned into a frtfh 
pafture, or what are the plants in common paftures 
which the creatures feeding there never fufler to 
raife to feed. Thus the milfoil never runs to feed 
but in places where fheep cannot get at it. It is 
the fame with the chamomile, though fo bitter a 
plant, and with the narrow-leaved plantain or 

(b) Page $■;. {c} Pan Succus, page 95. 
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ribwort. Thefe plants have another advantage at- 
tending them with regard to fheep, which is, that 
as they ftrike deep roots they retain their verdure 
the longer, and therefore deferve to be carefully 
cultivated by thofe who have flocks of fheep. 

Burnet has, on all occafions, been found to be 
peculiarly pleaiing and healthful to fheep. An in- 
ftance of its being both happened to a gentleman of 
my acquaintance in the year 1766; the fummer of 
which being extremely wet, fheep in general were 
much afflicted with the rot. This gentleman, very 
attentive to rural oeconomy, bought fome fheep in 
the autumn of that year, which he put into a field 
of burnet, and killed them during the winter, as 
his family-confumption required. Every one of 
them was found to be in a perfectly found ifatej 
whilft every fheep belonging to a neighbouring 
gentleman, and which had been part of the fame 
flock, which was Welfh, was difealed. It was very 
remarkable too in thefe laft fheep, that, though 
theyhad plenty of grafs and turnips, they could not 
be confined; but the moment they were put into 
the field of burnet belonging to the former gen- 
tleman, they became perfectly quiet, and never 
endeavoured to ftir from thence, though the gate 
was left open. 

The common opinion that fheep hurt lucerne in 
the autumn by biting it too clofe, is without foun- 
dation; for the fpring-fhoots have no communi- 
cation with thofe that remained in the autumn, 
but are quite frefh fhoots ifluing from the crown of 
the root. Lucerne is an excellent food for all 
fheep in the autumn, and particularly fo for ewes 
and lambs in the fpriog. 

Clover is a very fucculent food for fheep, and 

thefe creatures are extremely fond of it; but if the 

fhepherd is not attentive, it may prove dangerous 

to them. He fhould always turn them into the 

H 3 
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clover with their backs to the wind, and not leave 
them too long in it. It is faid by ibme, that the wind 
mixing with the clover, which they fwallow gree- 
dily, {'wells them, and makes them die in a few 
hours: others believe that it is the venom of the 
reptiles which this plant attracts, that cccafions 
thefe pietty frequent accidents : bur, in truth, the 
caufe of this fwelling is undoubredly the fame as 
was before affigoed for the hoving of cattle; and 
accordingly the remedy directed for it by the Royal 
Society of Agriculture at Rouen is, as foon as this 
mine is perceived to have happened to Ibme 
orthe flock, to throw cold water over their bodies, 
jf it be at hand, or to pen them up fo clofely as to 
make them prefs ftrongly one againft another. 
This will reftore them to their natural ftate. 

Sheep likewife readily eat turnips, and thrive up- 
on them, when they have been accuffomed to them, 
early; but they do not relifh this food when it has 
not been offered to them till after they are grown 
old; however, if they are kept faffing two or three 
days, moft of them take to it; and when they have 
once tafted it, they become fond of it, and feed ve- 
ry kindly upon it. In fome places people feed their 
lambs with turnips till the middle of April, though 
they then begin to run' up to i'ecd. Some parboil 
them a little at firft, till their cattle, and particu- 
larly their fheep, are accuflomed to them: but a 
lamb only three weeks old will, after it has once 
eaten of this food, fcoop out a raw turnip with 
great delight. Parfley corrects the inconveniences 
which may arife from the too-great moifture and 
coldnefs of the turnips, and therefore fliould be 
given them in plenty when they are fed upon this 
root. The fheep alfo are fond of it. 

Carrots are another excellent food for fheep, 
and thefe creatures are remarkably fond of them. 
One acre of thefe roots, well planted, will fatten 
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a greater number of fheep, or bullocks, than three 
acres of turnips, and their fiefh will be firmer aiul 
better tailed. Parftiipis are alio another excellent 
and profitable food for them. 

It isacuftom in moil; countiies, efpecially where 
the verdure of the grais is not fo conftant as in Bri- 
tain and Ireland, to collect the leaves of trees 
during the furnmer, or before they turn yellow, 
for feeding all kinds of cattle, and particularly 
fheep; and when theie are mixed with their hay, 
thev have a good effect. Straw, efpecially of oats, 
cut and mixed with their hay, is alio recommended 
during the winter. The bark of the branches of 
the fig-tree, and its buds, are likewife mixed with 
their hay in countries where that tree abounds. 

It is undoubtedly moft healthy for fheep ro range 
at large; but as that is not in the power cf every 
one, they fhould at leaft be kept as airy as 
poflible. 

We are fo happy in the mildnefs of cur climate 
in England, and in our fafety from wolves, that 
our fheep lie out of doors all the year. Yet I can- 
not help thinking that they would be greatly bene- 
fited if there were at leaft fheds under which they 
might retreat in ftormy weather: for though fheep 
are well cloathed by nature, yet when the ram is 
fo conftant and heavy as to foak through their 
fleeces, they become quite chilled, and that damp 
cold in them is frequently the caufe of many dis- 
orders. It is faid, that when they are enclofed in 
the narrow compafs of a fold, they cberifh one 
another by their mutual warmth: but this can-. 
not give relief to the damp which each of them 
feels. 

In climates lefs fortunately circumftanced than 
ours, the fheep are houfed in winter, and fed 
chiefly with dry fodder. They are led out every 
day, unlefs the weather be very bad, though this 
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is rather to air and walk than to feed them. In win- 
ter it fhould be near ten in the morning before they 
are led out, and they fhould be brought back again 
e^rly in the evening, after having had an opportu- 
nity of drinking. In fpring and autumn they are 
led to pafture as foon as the fun has difperfed the 
hoar-froft or dew on the graft, and continued 
there till fun-fet. It is fufficicnt that they drink 
once a day in thefe feafonsj and when brought 
back they fhould find fodder, though in lefs quan- 
tity than in winter. It is only during the fum- 
mer months that they can live entirely on the paf- 
tures, and they fhould then have water in their 
power twice a day. They may in this feafon be 
let out early in the morning; and in very warm 
weather they fhould be led to cool or fhadowy 
places during the mid-day heat, which is found to 
be remarkably prejudicial, difordering their heads, 
and throwing them into vertigoes. In very hot 
countries, Columella advifes, that they be led in 
the morning fo that their backs be turned to the 
fun, and in the evening fo that the head may be 
lhaded by the body. 

Many people doubt whether it be more profitable 
to fold fheep, than it is to let them range a field 
at large both night and day ; on the principle that 
their dung and urine are in either cafe pretcy 
equally fpread over the furface of the ground. 
Cuftom has, however, given it in favour of fold- 
ing; and I believe it will be found, that if equal 
numbers of fheep are confined during the fame 
time in two fields, that in which they are folded 
will be the moft effectually and moft regularly 
dunged; and therefore I muft incline to prefer 
folding. 

In the heat of fummer, the fold fhould be large 
enough to admit of the fheep lying at a moderate 
diftance from each other: for, even in the open 
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air, a great heat is generated by the fheep when 
forced to be clofe together; and more than an or- 
dinary degree of" warmth fhould be avoided at all 
times. As the weather becomes colder, the ex- 
tent cf the fold may be diminilhed; but fpecial care 
fhould be taken never to pitch it in a damp place, 
particularly in rainy weather, or winter; for no- 
thing is fo prejudicial to fheep as their being laid 
wet. On this account it is that in Sweden, fined 
the late regulations there, they have in feme pro- 
vinces a kind of covered fold going upon wheels, 
fo that it can be moved from one place to ano- 
ther: and I am perluaded, that if this practice 
was introduced, efpecially in rich, low pai- 
turcs, a confiderable advantage would attend it, 
particularly in preventing the rot and purging 
which fheep are liable to in wet weather. 

Where the great degree of cold, or any other 
caufe, renders it neceffary to houfe fheep in the 
winter, their cotes fhould he built on a dry fpot ; 
the fheep fhould have iufficient room in them, and 
openings fhould be made in the upper parts to car- 
ry off the heated air: they fhould not, on any ac- 
count, be made too warm, nor fhould the dung 
and litter ever be fuffered to rile too high in them. 
The racks for the lheep fhould never be fixed to 
the wall, but hang from the roof, fo that they may 
be railed or lowered at pleafure. They fhould 
never hang too high; becauie when the lheep are 
obliged to raife their heads too much, little bits of 
their food are apt to fall among their wool, which 
they intangle, and alio in their eyes, where they 
bring on inflammations, and fometimes blindnefs. 
The'rack fhould therefore not be higher than the 
flunks of the lheep. The roof cf the cote fhould 
be covered with laths rather than with ftraw, or 
other fuch material, becaufe the duir, chaff, or 
infecis, failing from thefe laft would damage the 
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wool. Spiders efpecially are very hurtful to fheep. 
The Swedes are io particularly careful in this rei- 
pect, that they even white-waih the walls of their 
flieep-cotes. 

When the winters are very fevere, or the fheep 
are in great danger from ravenous animals, it be- 
comes neceffary to lodge them in houfes, or cotes, 
during the winter (b). Such cotes fhould be built 
in dry and airy places, free from fprings, and from 
the coming in of water any other way. Wbilft the 
fheep are houfed, great care fhould be taken that 
the cotes be not kept fo dole as to render the air 
in them too warm, and that the flieep have very 
fufficient room to lie down. In order to fecure 
them from too much heat, the beft way of ad- 
mitting a fupply of frefh air will perhaps be by 
windows in each end, near the roof; for it is known 
that the heated and putrid air alcends, and there- 
fore it will be difcharged by thefe windows; for 
there will be a conllant current of air from the one 
to the other, as the wind fhall happen to fet. The 
fheep will, by this means, be kept cool, without 
having openings through which, the wind would 
blow- upon their bodies partially, and thereby oc- 
cafion coughs and colds, as every one can teftify 
from his own experience. 

The proportion of fpace which Mr. Haftfer, an 
ingenious Swede, advifes (c) as a rule in building 
thefe fheep-cotes, is to allow fix feet fquare for 
each fheep*; the height fhould be proportioned to 
the extent of the building, and to the number of 

(b) Memoires dt la Societe Royal a" Agriculture de R.uen, 
torn. ii. 

(c) -Maniere d'elever les Bete/a Laine, part. ii. c. 2. §. 2. 

* Three Swedifh ells, fays he, which make very near 
fix of our i'eet; the Swedilh ell being exactly 23 3 80 inches 
Engliih mealure. lqp 9 
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flieep-, but there muft be at leaft ten feet between 
the floor and the roof, fo that when the depth of 
dung and ftraw {hall amount to four feet, there 
may ft ill remain an height of fix feet for the heat 
to afcend in: for when the hot exhalations of the 
fheep have not fufficient room to afcend, they re- 
turn back, and fall upon the lungs of the fheep, 
open their pores, and make them fweat more than 
ever. Confequently great care fhould always be 
taken to make thefe buildings high enough, and 
large enough to prevent fuch immoderate heatf. 

A cote twenty feet long fhould be ten feet high; 
that is the proportion for fmall cotes: but to 
twenty feet mote in length there muft always be 
added two feet more in height ; that is to fay, that 
for forty feet of length there muft be twelve feet of 
height, and fo in proportion for larger fizes. 
The breadth is generally half of the length : that is 
the be ft fymmetrical proportion, and gives the 
greateft ftrength to the roof: though Mr. Hatsfer 
would have them rather exceed the above dimen- 
fions in point of height, becaufe that contributes 
greatly to keep the air purer than it would other- 
wife be, and nearer to the temperature of a cool 
fummer's day, or a fine clear day in autumn, 
which is the degree of warmth moft to be defired, 
and that for the following reafons in particular: 

" 1. In the fpringj when the cold is greater 
abroad than in the cote, it is wrong to keep the 
cote too warm, becaufe the fudden change from 
heat to cold is too fenfibly felt by the fheep, has 
an influence on their blood, and neceffarily affects 
their ftrength and health. 

+ A cote twenty feet fquare is large enough for thirty fheep; 
and a cote fix v feet loiig and thirty feet wide is fufficitnt /or 
an hundied and fifty fheep, including rams and lambs. Any 
ore ma} of cour'e form his calculation from hence. Hatsfsr. 

Maniere d'eleverlet Bctti a Laina. Part ii. 
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" 2. In winter, the (heep, by paffing fuddenly 
from hot to cold, and from cold to hot, cannot 
but get coughs. 

"3. It is plain, that if too great perforation is 
hurtful to (heep in fummer, when freih grais gives 
them the rr.oft (irength, it inuft be much more fo 
in winter, when they eat only dry hay, or even 
ftraw, which affords them lefs (irength, and lefs 
nourilhment •, efpecially as the heat, which ought 
to prevent, or at leaft moderate, the bad effects of 
the fuperfluous humours, is at the fame time eva- 
porated and wafted. 

" 4. The heat which penetrates through the 
pores into the grofs winter's wool, makes it grow 
too much : now this wool is not only of lefs value 
than the other good wool which the (heep are to 
keep till (hearing time; but it falls off of its own 
accord as foon as the (heep pais from the cote into 
the cold fpring air} and then this !ofs of their wool 
caufes illnefTes in them, and even death. 

" The floor of the iheep-cote fhould be paved 
cither with (tones, or with bricks or clinkers, and 
raifed a little archwfc in the middle, in order that 
the urine of the (heep may run off ealiiy on all 
fides through I les made for that purpofe at 

the bottom of the building. Some cover this floor 
with e.inh, and others with fan i, to the depth of 
five or fix that the urine of the 

fheep mav fpak into i. lereby render it fit 

for manuring of land. >r itfelf may indeed 

be made or land, as is ■-, and 

in tha* cafe, inftead of : in the middle, it 

fhould be fom :what lo v< r there, in order that the 
urine may penetrate thoroughly into the fand; and 
when it is fufiiciently' impregnated, it is covered 
with new fand, .<r thrown out of the cote with the 
dung of the iheep, and laid up in a heap for 
manure. 
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<e It is likewife to be obferved, that of whatever 
height the cote may be, the dung in it fhould ne- 
ver be futfered to increafe to more than four feet 
deep : for which reafon the fides of the cote fhould 
be lined with wood to that height in the infide. 
The cote Ihould be more or lefs high in proportion 
to the number of fheep kept in it; for by this means 
the heat will be more or lefs great, as it will rife 
to a greater or Id's height. 

" In whatever manner the floor of the cote is 
made, it fhould always be covered with frelii ftraw 
before the lheep are put into it; as well for their 
pleafure as for their health. By this means too 
their wool is preferved from filth ; and when the 
floor is made of wood, as is alio the way of fome, 
the ftraw preferves the fheep from having their fkin 
or their flelh hurt by fplinters, or their wool by 
turpentine in che boards. This ftraw muft be re- 
moved from time to time, and in fome cafes pretty* 
often. Care muft likewife be taken that there be 
neither fplinteis nor turpentine in the fidi-linings 
towards the bottom; for which reafon the wood 
ufed there, and in leed as high as the lheep could 
reach from the top of the greateft quantity of dung 
that ought to be in the cote, fhould not be touched 
with eitiicr axe or plan:, but left in irs natural 
round form, with only the rough bark thoroughly 
peeled off it, and the wood then left for fome time 
to drviri the fun, in order that all its r fi lous parts 
miy be exhaled. Such is the method of the S .. 
when they build cote^ of this kind. 

'• BefLles the above-menti >;v'd windows at each 
end of the core, intended chiefly to purify the air 
in it, there fh mid likewife be other common win- 
dows at convenient distances in the files of this 
building; becaufe, as was before obferved, fheep 
are fond of much light, and never thrive well in 
dark places. 

I 
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" Their fodder fhould ftand in iicks near the 
cotes, and be kept as tree as poflible from duft 
and all other impurities. 

" The fheep in the cote fhould be foddered in 
cribs made for that purpofe, as weli for the fake of 
faving, as to prevent the falling of any thing upon 
their wool; and for this reafon thefe cribs ihould 
be placed in the middle of the cote; for if any hay 
chances to fall upon the fheep, they pull off eat h 
others wool in trying to eat it. 

" The cote thus built, however fmall it be, mi ft 
be divided into two parts at leaft, in order to fep.i- 
rate the tick fheep, or fuch as are ready to lamb, 
from thofe which are not in e'uher of thefe cafes: 
but they who would have a perfectly complete build- 
ing to houfe their fheep in, fhould divide it into 
leveral compartments, in proportion to the number 
and kinds of their fheep, and according to the other 
circumftances attending them. Thefe compart- 
ments may be made of whatever fize is thought 
mo ft proper, provided the fheep have but room 
enough in them. Or, which would feem to be an 
improvement on Mr. Haftfer's plan, the cote fhould 
rather he built feparate, becaufe then, befldes the 
more effectual parting of thein in cafe of need, 
each kind of fheep will naturally go to the home 
where they are fed. 

" Befides the above-mentioned compartments, 
it is neceffary to have a moveable crib, about four 
f et high, going upon four wheels of feven or eight 
inches diameter each, to be drawn from one place 
to another. The ufe of it is to bring the fheep 
clofe up together in a fmall compafs, when one 
would eitner make them fweat, or count them 
over. By this means their rubbing one againft 
anothe-, by which they lofe a great deal of wool, 
is avoided. 

" It is likewife neccffa:y to have a fmall build- 
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ing feparate from the common cote or cotes, to 
ktep apart fuch fheep as are attacked with conta- 
gious difeafes, in order that their breath may not 
infect the others. 

" As to the colour of the fheep-cote, fonie would 
have it to be white, or of the colour of the wood 
it is built of, in order that the fheep big with 
young may not ice in it any thing to iurprife 
them. 

" The beft covering, or roof, is that which is 
made of ftraw or holly. The roofs made of boards 
are apt to warp, and let in the air through their 
crevices. 

" Great care muft be taken to preferve the cote 
free horn fpiders and then webs. 

" The outfide (hould be Itnooth, and free from 
every kind of glutinous fubftance, at lead as high 
as the fheep can reach, left they (hould rub them- 
felves againft it, and thereby tear off their wool. 

" There fhould be gutters all along the lower 
pait of the roof to receive and carry off rain. 

" As foon as the cote is fmifhed, it {hould be 
fumigated in the infide, by burning in it hoofs or 
horns of cattle rafped, the hair of cattle, woollen 
rags, brimftone, and boughs of juniper with their 
fiuit on." 

Mr. Haftfer's above directions appear to be 
chiefly calculated for a woody country: but w 
ftones are plentiful, the walls will be beft built with 
them, and tiles and Hates will make proper cover- 
ing for the cotes. 

A certain ftxed time of the year cannot be ob- 
ferved in all countries for {hearing of lheep, be- 
caufe the fummer does not advance equally in each 
of them. The beft way therefore is to be directed 
by the weather, io that the (heep may neither fufler 
by the cold when ftripped of their wool, nor be 
injured through too great heat by being made to 
I 2 
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wear it too long. After they are fhorne, they 
ihouU! be anointed with fomething that will deftroy 
any remaining vermin Colon ella(</) recommends 
for this purpofe a ftrong deception of !up:ns, lees 
of wine, and the dregs of oil, of each equal quantities, 
mixed together. Some iil'e a decoction of tobacco 
in fait water. After the ikin has been loaked with 
one 01 other of thefe liquors for three days, the 
fheep fhould be waflved in the Tea, if near; other- 
wise in water in which fait has been boiled. 

The wethers have generally more wool than the 
ewes, and it is alio better. That of the neck and 
the top of the back Is prime} that of the thighs, 
tail, belly, throat, and head, is not fo good', and 
the worit is that which is taken from dead beaffs, 
or fuch as are Tick. White wool is alfo prefcried 
to t brown, and black, becauie it will take 

any dye. Strait wool is better than curled; and it 
is even laid that the fheep whofe wool is too much 
curled are not in fo good a flate of health as thofe 
whofe wool is firaiter. 

The general colour of fheep is a dirty white, or 
pale yellow: there are alfo many of a blackilh 
brown, and not a few fpotted with a yellowilh 
white and black. 

The flock fhould be examined every year, in or- 
der to pick cut fuch as begin to grow old, and are 
intended for fattening; for as thefe require a dif- 
ferent management from the others, they fhould 
then be formed into a feparate flock. They fhould 
be led abroad in fnmmer before the rifing of the 
fun, that they may feed on the grafs whilft it is yet 
moiftened with dew; for nothing forwards the fat- 
tening of wcthei-s more than a great quantity of moif- 
tuie: and a-, on the ether hand, nothing obftrucls 
it more than too much heat, they fhould be 

(d) lb. VII, c. iv. 
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brought home, or at leaft driven to a fhady place, 
at about eight or nine in the morning, before the 
fun begins to be too powerful, and fait fhould then 
be given them to excite thh'ft. About four in the 
afternoon, they fhould be led a fecond time into 
cool and moift place?, and be again made to drink 
as much water as they can before they are either 
houied or folded at night. Two or three months 
of this management will give them all the appear- 
ance of being full of fie ill : indeed they will be far- 
tenedas much as they can be: but as this fat pro- 
ceeds only from the great quanity of water which 
they drink, it may properly be looked upon as no 
better than an ceuema, or bloated humour, which 
would in a fliort time turn to the rot; the only 
means of preventing which is to kill them whilfl in 
this ftate of fatnefs: though even then their fl Ih, 
far from being firm and juicy, is extremely iniipid 
and flabby. To render their flefh perfectly fine 
and good, they fhould, befides feeding on the dew 
and drinking a great quantity of water, have at the 
fame time more folid food than grafs To this 
end the fhepherd fhould alfo, in the feafon, turn 
them, into the fields, to glean, as loon as the corn 
has been taken off. They may be fattened in any 
fealon, even the winter not excepted, by only keep- 
ing them apart in a fheep-cote, and feeding them 
with good hay, meal, or barley, oats, wheat, 
b^ans, &c. mixed with (alt, to make them drink 
the more copioufly. But in whatever manner, and 
in whatever fealon they are fattened, they u uft be 
dilpofed of immediately ; for they- cannot be fat- 
tened twice, and f they -are not killed by (he 
butcher, they will die by of the liver. 

Three months are at all tin :ient to fatten 

them ; but k Pea. 

Ewes fatten very fart near their pregnancy, be- 
cauie they then eat moi e tfa m at other times: but- 
1 < 
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their flcfh, and efpecially that of an old ewe, is 
flabby and infipid. That cf the ram, though he 
lias betm knit before fattening, is always rank and 
ill-flavoured. The tfefh of the wether is by far the 
mofr fucculent, and the beft of all common meats. 

The proper time for caftration is when the lambs 
are live or fix months old, and the weather mild. 
The belt way of performing this operation is by in- 
cifion. The tefticles, which are eafily feparated 
from the bag, are then drawn out at the v ound, 
and cut off. The lamb will probably be fick and 
dull for a little while after the caftration, and there- 
for it will not be improper to give him for two or 
three days a fmall quantity of fait, to prevent a lofs 
of appetite, which this operation often occafions. 

The antients tell us that all ruminating animals 
have fuet ; but this is ftricTiy true only of the goat 
and Iheep, and that of the flieep is in greater quan- 
tity, whiter, drier, firmer, and of a better quality 
than the other. Fat differs from fuet, in that it 
continues always foft ; whereas fuet hardens as it 
grows cold. It is chiefly about the kidneys that 
the fuet is found; and, as was before oblerved of 
the horned cattle, the left has always more of it 
than the right. There is alfo a great deal of it in 
the cawl, and about the iiiteftines; but this fuet is 
far lefs firm and good than that of the kidneys, the 
tail, and other parts of the body. Wethers have 
no other fat than fuet; and i'o predominant is this 
fat in their conftitution, that all the extremities 
of their fltih are covered with it. Their very 
blood is not without it ; and the feminai lymph is 
Co faturated with it, as to appear of a different 
confidence from that of other animals. 
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CHAP. III. 

Of the Propagation of Sheep. 

THE ram is capable of generating at eighteen 
months, and a ewe may yean at the end of 
a year: but it is better to (lay till the ewe be two, 
and the ram three years old; for the produce of 
thele, if too early, or even the firft at any time, is 
always weak, and of a bail conlritution. One 
good ram will luffice for twenty-five or thirty 
ewes. 

The qualities required in a good ram are, that 
he be flrong and comeL : his head muft be large 
and thick; his forehead broad, round, and well 
riling; his eyes large and black; his nofe fliort ; 
his ntck thick, and arched like that of a line horfe; 
his body long and raifed; his lhoulders, buck, and 
rump broad ; his telticles large, and his tail long; 
his legs fmall, lhort, and nimble: he mull aifo 
have horns; for thofe which have not any, as is 
the cafe of lome, are very indifferent creatines for 
breeding, at leaft in climates like our's. The heft 
rams are white, with a large quantiry of wool on 
Xht belly, tail, head, and ears, quite down to the 
eyes; and particular care fliould be taken that 
neither the mouth nor tongue be either black or 
fpeckled, becaufe the wool of the lambs would 
moll probably partake of this defect. 

The bttr ewes for propagation are thofe which 
have molt wool, and that dole, long, filky, and 
white; efpecially if they have alfo a large body, a 
thick neck, and an eafy, light gait 

The natural feafon of the ewe's heat is from the 
beginning of November to the end of April; but 
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they may be brought to conceive in any feafon, by 
giving them provocative foods, fuch as bread made 
of hemp feed, or oatmeal, oil-cakes, &c. and 
water in which fait has been diluted. Each ewe 
fhould be covered three or four times, and then 
feparated from the ram, which always prefers the 
older fheep, and neglects the younger. In t lie 
feafon of copulation, they fhould not be expofed 
to rain or bad weather ; wet hindering their reten- 
tion, and a clap of thunder often producing abor- 
tion. In a day or two after they have been co- 
vered, they fhould be returned to their common 
diet, and not have any more fait- water; becau'fe 
thecontinual ufe of this, as well as that of hemp- 
feed bread, or other hot aliments, would infallibly 
caufe iboi tion: but they may always be given to the 
ram for fome time before he is put to the ewe. 
Ewes go rive months, and yean at the beginning 
of the fixrh. They feidom bring more than one 
lamb at a time. In hot climates they yean twice 
a-year, but in colder countries only once 'lhofe 
which are rather lean than fat, bring forth mull 
eafily. 

Some put the ram to their ewes about the end of 
July, or the beginning of August, in order to have 
lambs at Chrifimas, or early in January: but then 
they run a hazard of the lambs being dellroyed by 
the cold, for they are cxrremeiy tender creatures. 
However, the ram is given to the much greater 
number in the months of September, October, and 
November; and lambs ; re accordingly to be had in 
plenty in February, March and April. They are 
alio to be had in May, June, July, Auguft, and 
September: there being no frarcity of them but in 
October, November, and December. 

When a ewe is near ye ming, \\\z mull be fepa- 
rated from the flock, and carefully watched, in or- 
der to her being affifted, if needful; for the lamb 
often pjefenis itfelf crols-wife, or with its feet fore- 
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moit, and in either of thefe cafes the ewe's life 
would be in danger if fhe were not helped. As 
foon as the lamb is yeaned, it mud be 1 ailed on 
its feet, and at the lame time all the milk in the 
ewe's udder fhould be drawn out, becaufe it is vi- 
tiated, and would be very noxious to the lamb, 
which mult therefore be kept from fucking till the 
udderis replenished with frefh milk. Thclambmuft 
be kept warm, and ihould be ihut up with its dam 
for three or four days, that ir may learn to know 
her. During this time, the ewe fhould be fed with 
good hay, barley-meal, or bran mixed with a little 
fait: and her drink Ihould be water, the chill of 
which has been taken off, mixed with a little flour, 
bean-meal, or ground millet. At the end of four 
or five days fhe may be gradually brought back to 
the fame kind of food as the other fheep, and be 
returned to the flock; only taking care that fhe 
be not diiven too fall, nor too fai, left her milk 
fhould be heated: and fome time after, when the 
fucking lamb fhall have gathered ftrength, and be- 
gins to play, it may be left to follow its dam to the 
paflures; no farther care being then neceflary; for 
it will find its dam amidft a very numerous flock, 
ana fcize her dug, without ever being mifiaken. 

Lambs yeaned between the beginning of 0<51ober 
and end of February mull: be kept in the houfe, 
on account of the cold, and be Juffered to go out 
only in the morning and evening to fuck; but about 
the middle of April they may be turned into the 
open fields. Some time before this is done, a 1 it r ic 
grafs (hould be given them daily, in order to ac- 
cul'tom them by degrees to this new food. They 
may be weaned at the end of one month; but it is 
better to let them continue to fuck for fix weeks or 
two months. 

The largeff, moil vigorous, and thickefl-fleeced 
lambs, efpecially if their wool be all white and v. 
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out fpots, are the beft for keeping. Thofe of a 
weakly appearance are generally dilpofed of to the 
butcher. Lambs oft he firft yeaning, as before ob- 
ferved, are never fo good as thofe of the following: 
and it is a general lule with all good hufbandmen, 
rather to bring up the young of their cattle of every 
kind, than to fell them off when young; the profits 
in the former cafe being by much the moft confi- 
derable. 

The ewe yields, during feven or eight months, 
plenty of milk, which is good food for children and 
peafants It alio makes good cheefe, efpecially if 
mixed with that of cows. Ewes may be milked 
twice a day in fummei, but only once in winter, 
viz. immediately on their going to pailure, or at 
their return. 

Ewes eat more during their pregnancy than at 
other times, and accordingly they then fatten very 
faff: hut they are alio then very apt to hurt thenffl- 
felves, fo as, frequently, to mifcarry, and fome- 
times to become ban en from that time: nor is it 
very extraordinary for them to bring forth monf- 
trous productions. If no accident befalls them, 
and they are properly tended, they are capable of 
yeaning during their whole life; that is, to the age 
of ten or twelve years : but generally they break 
and become fickiy when they are turned of feven or 
eight. A ram lives to twelve or fourteen years; 
but is no longer fit for propagation after eight: he 
fliould therefore then be knit, and fattened with 
the old iheep; though even then his flefh will be 
rank and ill-rafted: that of an old ewe is at beft 
flabby and infipid: the flelh of the wether is moft 
fucculent, and the wholefomeft of all common 
meats. 
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CHAP. IV. 
Of the Difeafes of Sh ep. 

A Shepherd well verfed in feeding his flock pro- 
peily during the different fealons ot the vear, 
and {killed in the methods of curing the feveral 
diiorders to which lheep are fubjeft, is a very va- 
luable perfon, and therefore (hould be lought for 
with the utmoft diligence; for en his care and 
abilities the welfare of the flock greatly depends. 
How injudicioufly then do they acl, whoiefign 
the care of their iheep to boys, or to the leafl. de- 
fending of their fervants! 

Mr. F. W. Haitfer, the Swedifli gentleman be- 
fore quoted, and to whom the world in general, 
and his own country in particular, is much in- 
debted for a well-inethodizcd fet of InJlruEl.ons eon- 
cerning the manner of rearing and improving fheep y re- 
duces the general caufes of their difeafes to the five 
following heads, viz. i. Too great heat; 2. Se- 
vere cold; 3. Water; 4. Fright; and 5. Unhealthy 
paflures. If due care is taken to prevent the in- 
conveniences which arife from thefe caufes, there 
will not be much room to fear a general ficknefs or 
mortality amongfl them. 

It is generally thought that the brain of a fheep is 
more aifrded by heat than that of any other crea- 
ture: hence the inconveniences which arife to 
them from the burning heat of the fummer; and 
as their wool forms a warm covering around them 
the lead additional heat greatly increafes that which 
they have naturally. Even in the winter, fiVep, 
particularly in foreign countries, often fuiFer from 
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too-great bent of their cotes, which their fhep- 
herds fh lit up very clofe, and can Icarcely be per- 
fuaded that they are doing them an injury. In mis 
very wrong practice, which prevails in the northcra 
parts of Europe, and in France, the heat becomes 
prejudicial on a double account; fir ft, from the 
heat itfelf, which, in crowded cotes, fometimes 
riles to the dog- day hear; bat chiefly by the perf- 
piration of the Iheep, which not only makes the 
air lefs fit for breathing, but by degrees renders it 
fo putrid as to give rife to fevers of the worft kind. 

Though fheep can bear cold much better than 
heat, yet they fhould not on any account be ex- 
pofed to a too fevere degree of it; and above all, 
particular Cftre fhould be taken that the pregnant 
ewes do not drop their lambs in the open air when 
the weather is very fro fly, becauie that might crip- 
ple the lamb for life. 

Too rainyafeafon is very prejudicial to fheep, as 
was remarkably experienced all over England in the 
fummer of 1766, when whole flocks penlhed with 
the rot. They who had luckily lbwn burnet before 
were then made thoroughly (enable of its good 
effect, not only in preventing this fatal dileale, but 
alfo in curing fheep that were then in almoft a 
dying condition. Parfley would have the fame ef- 
fect, as it is probable that both ofthefe plants car- 
ry off the too great humidity by mine. Where 
neither of them can be had, the Iheep fhould be 
houfed during heavy and con flan' falls of rain, be 
fed with dry hay, and, as much as poiiible, ihcl- 
tered from the wet. 

Mr. Haitfer, (<i , recommends the following pow- 
ders, as effi rations prefei vatives in fuch feafons. 
He calls the fine of them ant powders, and the two 

(a.) ratt 11. p. 139, 141. 
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others drying-powders. The ant-powder is made 
thu- : 

" In autumn, when the ants have dons work- 
ing, take the whole of an ant-hill, ants and all, 
feooping it out quite to the bottom, in order to 
have the more of the rnaftic or reiinous fubfrance 
which they provide for winter. Dry it well in an 
oven, till the ants and the earth can eafily be crum- 
bled into duft betwixt one's fingers-, then pound 
and fift it very fine, and keep it in a veffel that lias 
beenufed for lalted meat or pickled herrings; firft 
drying the vefiel well before the powder is pur into 
it. Give to each fheep a quarter of a pint of this 
powder mixed with twice as much oats, in their 
cribs, or otherwife, after having fprinkled it with 
pounded fait, very fait water, or human urine. It 
will make the fheep iweat, and experience will prove 
its good effect." 

Mr. Haftfer adds, that this ant-powder is much 
ufed in Germany, as the writings of Golerus, Bay- 
er, and others teftify, that he has ken it given in 
fome places in Sweden, though not many; and that 
he himfelf has ufed it on feveral different occafions, 
• and found that nature frequently affords in fimpls 
remedies as much real utiliry as in the moft coftly. 
In the year 1746, which was a very wet year in 
Sweden, he give this powder, by way of trial, to 
four fheep, once a week, and when they were 
killed the next autumn, their gall and liver were 
perfectly found, whilft other fheep, which had n ;,t 
taken it, were full of gall, and their livers co- 
vered with hydatides, or watery tumours, in great 
numbers and of all fizes. 

Of his drying-powders t as he terms them, one is 
compoled of two ounces of crude antimony, four 
ounces of bay-berries, four ounces of fulphur, two 
ounces of nitre, pounded together, and mixed with 
ten pounds of fait. This is then to be put into the 
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cribs for the (Keep to lick of it, and into their 
drink, efpecially in autumn after they are houfed, 
and after a rainy furnmer, when there is room to 
fear they may have fufFered by the wet. 

The other of thefe powders is made thus: Take 
a pound of crude antimony, half a pound of nitre, 
and a quarter of a pound of red tartar; pound 
them well feparately, and mix them together. A 
good fpoonful is enough for fix or tight fheep. 
Mix it with a little meal and dry wormwood, make 
it into a pafte, and give the bignefs of a walnut of 
it once or twice a week to each fheep, in autumn 
and fpring, when a general mortality prevails. 
This cafe excepted, it is ufed only as a prefervative 
once in three weeks or a month; and then not till 
after the ewes have lambed, and the lambs are 
fomewhat biggifh. The fheep muPr not be fu 
to drink the lame day that they have taken this 
remedy; but on the contrary, they fhould be driven 
about a little, backwards and forwards. This 
powder purges them by urine and fweat, di ives out 
their too-abundant humours, and is a very falutary 
medicine. 

The fame ingenious writer gives us alfo, from 
Van Aken's Pharmacopoeia for Cheep, the following 
recipe for making the Pomeranian powder ', famed 
for its efficacy in curing many diforders in fheep. 

" Take a pound of the grey powder of compound 
falt-petrej of gentian and bay-berries, each four 
ounces; juniper-berries, common fait, roots of 
angelica, elder, pimpernelle, ai iitotolochia, monks- 
hood, cyclamen, black hellebore, root of fern, 
betony, miliepertuis, carduus benedictus, rhue, 
millefoil, fumetory, and hyfop, an ounce and a 
c iart< r of each, with two ounces of tops of worm*, 
two drams and an half of affa-fcetida, fix 
afror prepared. Pound all this into a grofs 
r, and give to each fheep halt an 
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ounce of it two or three times a week in the morn- 
ing, mixing it with parte, or making it up into 
-3. They are very fond of it. When con- 
tagious diftempers prevail amongfl fheep, and there 
runs from their mouths a thick and glutinous (li- 
ver, it is a good iign ; but people who have large 
flocks, as the fhepherds of Pomerania, who have 
fometimes five or iix thoufand fheep to take care 
of, may give this powder to a dozen or more fheep 
at a time in their water, a little thickened with Hour; 
taking care that each fheep has, as nearly as pof- 
fible, its portion of half an ounce o{ it. When 
this powder is given them, they muft not have 
k water for two days before. 

After they have taken this remedy, they mould 
be driven about a little, and not fullered to drink 
till the next day, when juniper and wormwood 
fhould be put into the water that is given them. 
If they are dropfic'al, they fhou'id net be let drink 
oftener than every third day. There are extraor- 
dinary proofs of the excellent effect of this powder 
in cafes where other celebrated remedies have not 
done any fervice; and experience will convince 
thofe who ufe it properly; tor it not only expels 
the noxious humours, and dries gently the 
and fmall-pox, builikewife eaies the bread, fothat 
the fheep that it has been given to twice a week 
have recovered their health, and in a fortnight 
after, the dropfy being come on, and their heads 
f welled again as big as ever, they have been per- 
fectly neftored by the ufe of this powder given two- 
days together. Care mull therefore be taken to 
ule this powder in time, in cafe of a relapfe. 

A little fait fhould be fprinkled over a! mod all 
the medicines that are; given to fheep: it will 
them relilh what might otherwife be loathfomej 
and Co fa* as can conveniently be, they fhould. be 
K 2. 
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phyfickcd when the weather is fine: however, this 
mnft necefiaiily admit of many exceptions. 

Peftilential difeafes will be lo fully treated of in 
the latter part of this volume, that I fliall only 
mention here Mr. Haftfer's having experienced the 
efficacy of the above powder of antimony, in pre- 
ferving fheep from peftilential infections, even when 
thofe which had taken it chanced to be mixed with 
iheep that were infected. He likewife recommends 
the ufe of rhue in their food, and fufpended round 
the neck, when there is a fear of fuch diforders: 
and alfo to prevent their being bitten by fhakes, 
ihefe reptiles having an averfion to that plant. 
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Of Cutaneous Difeafes in Sheep. 

flpHE Scab, or Itch, in fheep, is contageous, 
| and therefore carefully to be guarded againft. 
ifarifes from various caufes, fuch as unkindly fea- 
Ions, the fkin's being wounded in (hearing, or torn 
by thorns, brambles, &c. Lice alfo, by breaking 
the ilein in queft of food, or perhaps for nefts to 
lay their young ones in, bring on the itch, as does 
alfo the fheep's being reduced by hunger. 

As foon therefore as the fheep are obferved to 
fcratch or rub themfelves againft any thing, or to 
bite their fkin, the (hepherd Ihould examine their 
ikin with great attention, to fee whether they have 
not the itch. If they have it, the wool mult be 
cut off wherever that diforder is perceived, in order 
that the part may be the more conveniently rubbed 
with ointment, in which there is brimftonei for 
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that Teems to be the certain antidote, though many 
forms are boailed of, in almort all of which fulphur 
is an ingredient. Quick-filver is fometimes added, 
on a fuppofition of its being more efficacious to 
deftroy the lice. The fmall lice, commonly called 
ticks, which are little hairy worms fliaped like 
buggs, and which pierce the fkin, are cafily del- 
troyed by a ftrong decoction of tobacco- ftalks 
poured aH along the back of the fheep, {o as to 
von down on both fides: fome add brandy, to ren- 
der it the more penetrating. Othersagain put half a 
pound of tobacco and a handful of fait into five or 
fixquarts of water, boil it well, and after the fheep is 
fhorn rub it in with a brufh, not over hard. At 
the fame time they may like wife take the antimony- 
powder as an alterative, or the sethiops-mineral, 
if the diforder is come to a great height. 

The writers of the Ma'ifon Rufnque recommend 
fktpngly the following, as an excellent general re- 
medy tor all lores of animals, fheep, goats, dogs, 
cows, horfes, 8cc. " Take an ounce of liver of 
antimony, wrap it up in linen, then put it to fteep 
in a quart of wine, (white wine is belt) and mix 
therewith eight drams of fenna-, you may, if you 
pleafe, add lugar, nutmeg, and other warm fpices ; 
for almoft allthe difeaies of grazing animals proceed 
from cold and damp. The remedy is not the lefs 
good for not having any fpice. It has been tried 
every way. Let the di ugs iieep twenty-ft-ur hours, 
or boil them with the wine for fix or eight minutes, 
and give a gill of it to each flieep, the lame dofe to 
other fmall animals, and to large ones, fuch as 
cows and hoifes, a quart. The creature muft be 
kept in a warm place all the day, be well covered, 
and not have any thing to eat till the evening. It 
will purge bo'h upwards and down wards. The 
fcab and itch will, by this means, be driven out, 
and the cure will be compleated by bathing the 

K 3 
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lores with the wine in which the liver of antimony 
has been fteeped, after letting fire to it. No itch 
will reiift this remedy." 

Whatever compofition is made ufe of, it fhould 
be rubbed upon the parts affected for at leaft three 
or four fucceffive nights; and when the fcabs begin 
to heal and peel off, the fheep fhould be wafhed in 
a river, if in fumrner, or in a tub of water made a 
little warm in winter, and be kept within doors till 
the wool is quite dry. Special care muff be taken 
that the fheep be perfectly cured before they join 
the flock. 

Another cutaneous diforder (a), to which fheep 
are liable, fometimes attacks the face in particular, 
in fuch manner that the {kin and flefh fall off, the 
eyes drop out, the ears and horns fall off, and the 
fkull is left bare. Sometimes too it fprtads itfelf 
over half the body before the fheep dies. This is 
thought to be incurable, but not contagious. The 
following application has been attended with the 
greateft fuccefs. Take oil of tobacco and fulphur, 
with quenched mercury, mix, and rub the fore 
with them, and wafh it once a day with a very 
ftrong decoction of rhue boiled in water. A pea- 
fant, who had a fheep fo ill of chis diforder, that 
its head was eaten all round, freed it from the dif- 
temper in five weeks, by treating it as above- Mr. 
Haltfer (£), who relates this cafe, add-, indeed, 
the creatures eyes fell out of its head, and that its 
wool became fo intangled and confuied as to be all 
over full of knots. 

(a) Hajifcr, part 11 p. i?9> calls it an Enjprtas, or St, Anthony'] 
fire. 

(b) Part 1 J. p- 180. 
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SECT. II. 

Of Difeafes of the Head and Threat. 

WHEN fheep are expofed to a great heat of 
the fun, they are frequently feen to be- 
come giddy, and turn round. Too much hear of 
any kind, feeding too long on a dry pailure with- 
out drink, or other (uch caufes, may have the fame 
effect. This is remedied by bleeding, either in the 
jugular, or in the vein under the eye, or by cut- 
ing off the tip of the ear, and by keeping them in 
a cool place, with plenty of cooling drink, till the 
fymptoms quite difappear. But if the complaint 
arifes from water contained in the head, as is fome- 
times the cafe, it is incurable; and therefore, when 
it does not readily yield to eafj remedies, the heft 
way is to kill the Iheep before the difordcr has re- 
duced it. 

Sheep are alfo frequently feized with an apo- 
plexy, in which they fall dead at once. If figns of 
life remain after they are fallen down, fuch things 
as will hereafter be pointed out as antidotes againft 
poifon may be given, and blood be drawn from 
every place that will afford any. Some are very 
fond of cutting off the end of the tail, and leaving 
it to bleed as long as it will. 

Sheep are liable to tumours in the throat, which 
fhould, if poffible, be brought to luppurate, left 
the matter be tranflated to fome other part. When 
fuppurated, the fwelling ihould be opened, and a 
free difcharge given to the matter: but fome cau- 
tion ihould be ufed at firit in the opening, to avoid 
a worm that is fometimes found in fuch tumours 
which being of a poifonous nature, would, if cut' 
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envenom the fore, and endanger the life of the 
animal. After the worm has been extracted, the 
abicefs is to be cured as directed for horles. 



SECT. III. 

Of Coughs and Shortncfs cf Breath. 

THE difeafes of the breafr, fuch as cough and 
difficulty of breathing, are to be treated 
nearly in the fame manner as in fimilar cafes for 
horfes. In cafe of a fever, which is known by 
the frequency of breathing, heat, dry mourh and 
tongue, diirelifb of food, &c. blood fhould be 
taken from the neck, and repeated occafionally. 
Frequent bleeding becomes therefore neceffary in 
fheep, btcaule it is ftldom that much blood can be 
got ar a time. In other refpec~ts, their treat- 
ment fhould be the fame as is practifed for horfes; 
and the difcharge from the nofe fhould be encou- 
raged, as is allowed for horfes. 

When a cough arifes to fuch a degree as to occa- 
fion a difcharge from the nofe, it is advifeable to 
feparate the tick from the found, becaufe there is 
reafon to fear that, in this ftate, the cough may 
be contagious. Mr. Haftfer lays (a , that knot- 
grafs is fo very prejudicial to fheep, as to occafion 
violent coughs, in which they dart forth a thin, 
{linking matter. 

{a) Part I. p. 105. 
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SECT. IV. 
Of Difeefes cf the Body. 

DISEASES of the belly may alfo be cured in 
the manner as is praclifed for horfes, only 
altering the quantities of the dofes in pi opoi tion to 
the ftrengthcf the fheep. Their having the cholic, 
or any other diforder in their bowels, may be dil- 
covered by their dirt cling their head to the belly, 
and being otherwiie dilordered. 



SECT. V. 
Of Difcafes of the Liver. 

'"'IP* HE livers of fheep are fubject to feveral dif- 
X orders. In the rot, the liver is confrantly 
diltempered: hydatides,or fmall watery tumours, are 
often found in it, and frequently worms; concerning 
which la ft M. de Bnflbn (a) gives us the following 
curious t -x tract of a letter written by a doctor of 
phyfic at Montiers, in the duchy of Tarantaife in 
Savoy, communicated to him by M. Rouille, fe- 
cretary of Itate in Fiance for foreign affairs. " It 
M has for a long time been obferved, that the 
" Iheep of our Alps, which are the beft in all 
" Europe, fometimes fall away furpi ifingly. Their 
" eyes become white, funk, and bleared; their 
" blood ferous, with i'carce any rednels to be feea 

(a) Hifloire Naturelle de la Uvebit. 
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" in it; their tongue dry and fhrivelled; their nofe 
" fluffed with a yellow vifcid and putrid mucus; 
" an extreme debility, though they eat a great 
" deal; and, in fine, the whole animal lyitem vi- 
" fibly decaying. After feveral clofe inquiries, 
" thci'e animals were found to have in their liver 
" white papillaris (moths), with proper wings, their 
" heads of a femi-oval form, and of the bright- 
" nefs of thole belonging to the (ilk-worm. I 
" have been convinced of the reality of this faifl, by 
" (queezing about feventy, out or the two lobes; 
n and, at the fame time, ail the convex part 
" of the liver became lacerated. They have been 
" found in the veins only, without a tingle infiance 
" of their being in the arteries. In the cyftic duct, 
'* fmall ones have been found, together with mag- 
" gots. The vena porta, and the capfula of Dou- 
" glafs, which are viiible there as in man, yielded 
u to the foftcfi touch. The lungs and other vif- 
" cera were found.'' — Here M. de Buffon very 
juftly remarks, that it were to be wiflied the 
doctor had given us a more circumftantial del- 
fcription of thefe pnpillotis, as he calls them, left 
it fhculd be doubted that the animals which he 
faw were in truth no other than the common 
worms found in the liver of a fheep, which are in- 
deed very flat and broad, and of fo Angular a 
figure, that they might rather be taken for leaves, 
than worms. 

The chief reliance for a cure of this difeafe fhould, 
I think, be in antimony and mercurials; perhaps 
of choice in the sethiops mineral. Mr. Haftfer re-- 
commends here rhue mixed with antimony. 

Chriltopher Baldwin, Efq. of Clapnam, in Sur- 
ry, has found burnet to be remarkably efficacious 
in the cure of the rot, as appears from a letter of. 
his publifhed in a well-intended and very ufeful 
work, called The Reprfito <~ y Jor fclccl Papers on Agri- 
culture, Aits, and Manufacluresy begun in 1768, 
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"but unfortunately dropt at the end of only a fecond 
Volume-, and a farmer in the Noith, in the autumn 
of the year 1766, when -all his iheep were fo far 
gone in the rot that he did expect one of them to 
live the winter over, fent them into a field of 
burner, which, in a month's time, reltored them to 
perfect health. 

The Memoirs of the Royal Society of Agricul- 
ture at Rouen informs vis ^), that one of their 
members had recommended parfley as a good re- 
medy for feveral of the difeaies to which iheep are 
fuhjec~t, fuch as pimples, the fmall-pox, running 
at the nofe, the irch, &c. and that it had been 
found to anfwer, when tried by a dealer in fheep, 
whom they name. The way of ufing it is, to turn 
the difeafed iheep farting into a field of parfley, 
and leave them there for a quarter of an hour a 
day during eight days. The parfley will grow 
again, fo as to yield feed, or may be cut and dried 
for fheep that are ill in the winter. 

"When Iheep have fwailowed any live creature, 
fuch as tpiders, caterpillars, leeches, &c. the beft 
way of treating them is the fame as ufed for horfes 
in a fimilar cale. 



SECT. VI. 

Of the Dropfy. 

SHEEP are fubjecl to a watery fwelling, which 
frequently affects the whole body; and is at 
firft difcovered by the head's becoming larger, par- 
ticularly under the lower-jaw, where the water is 

{b) Pagt 28. 
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collected into a kind of bag, and by the body's 
being fwelled. 

The cure fhould begin with antimonial purges, 
keeping the Iheep at the fame time on dry 
food. — A full pint of firong decoction of the 
leffer fpecies of fed urn (fedttm minus) given to a 
iheep as foon as this difeaie is perceived, is faid to 
be an excellent iemedy in cafes of this kind. It 
purges ftiongly. 

L'kewife the following is recommended by Mr. 
Haltfer(a), as very efficacious tor iheep that have 
the dropfy. — After purging them, which fhould 
always be the firft thing done in th s difeafe, take 
of dried wormwpod, either powdered or cropt 
fmall, of parfley picked clean and fhred fmall, of 
bark of elder pounded or ground, a quart each; 
alfo a gallon of ftrong fea-falt well pounded, and a 
full quart of oat-meal, or as much as may be 
wanted to make the whole into a parte. Put all 
thefe ingredients into a kneeding-t rough, mix 
them well together, and knead them into a parte 
with good river water. Make this patle into pel- 
lets about the bignefs of a walnut, and give to each 
iheep failing two or three of them, according to 
its fize and age. The fneep muft remain houfed 
for three or four hours after they have taken this 
remedy, and then they may be walked out, if the 
weather is fair and dry, but with great care to 
keep them from water all that day. If the weather 
be bad, the beft way is to feed them that day and 
the following night in their cote, with ftraw, or 
other dry food. 

The way to make them take this remedy, at 
leaft till they become accuftomed to it, is, to 
thru ft the pellets down their throat with one's 

(a) Pari II p 213. 
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fingers: but they will loon eat them of their own 
accord, it they are only laid in the c; ib. 

Tliele balls are uled every year in the fheep - 
cotes of Hojentorp and Birga, in Sweden, and 
have been found to be a certain cure for the dropfy 
in theep. The above-mentioned quantity of in- 
gredients will make from 170 to 180 balls, which 
are fufficient for fixty old fheep, or eighty or ninety 
young bnes, or lambs. 

In cafe the neceffary ingredients cannot be had 
in the country, take for ten or twelve fhecp the 
value of five or fix quarts of oatmeal, and dry it 
well in an oven, or over the fire, in a pot or pan, 
then mix with it fait and bay-berries dried and 
pounded, of each a good pint, half a pint of pow- 
dered wormwood, an ounce of laurel-berries pound- 
ed, and a pint of nettles with their feed dried and 
pounded. All this being well mixed together, it 
may be given to the Iheep in a trough or crib made 
on purpofe for that end, or it may be divided into 
portions of a pint for each iheen, and given in the 
morning fairing, with care not to let them eat any 
thing elfe till two or three hours after, at the end 
of which they may have hay or dry draw; but they 
fhould not be fufFered to drink that day. This 
fhould be continued twice a week fo long as is ne- 
necelfary, and in proportion as the diftemper is 
more or lels obflinate. One may like wife from 
tine to time, offer them wormwood - water to 
drink. 

If the fheep refufe to take the medicine thus 
prepared, let fome oats be ground, and a parte 
made of their meal, with the other ingredients, to 
which may be added for each fheep three or four 
drops of oil of foot, and of bark of the Krch-tret. 
Let the fame number of balls be mads of it as was 
before faid, and given to the flieep iti the fame 
manner. 

L 
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Another remedy is made thus: Take four pounds 
■of rhue, Hired it fine, put it into a tub, pour 
upon it fix or tight gallons of boiling water, cover 
the tub, and let it remain to infufe fix hours: 
then firain the water off through linen, and 
put in as much fugar as will make an egg fwim 
upon it. 

When fheep are dropfical, two fpoonfuls of this 
are given them evening and morning, till they are 
cured: but as a prefervative, only one fpoonful is 
given them, evening and morning, twice a week. 
Five fpoonfuls of it are given, evening and 
morning, to large cattle, in the fame manner as it 
is given to the Imall. Alfo, a mole may be taken, 
cleaned, and dried, then pounded, and when a 
fheep or other animal is feized with the hydro- 
phobia, let the bignefs of a pea, or of a fmall 
bean, be given to it in a fpoonful of beer. This 
remedy has been repeatedly tried, and found fuc- 
cefsful(^). 

('.) Hafijcr. paitll p. 218. 
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BOOK V. 

Of GOATS. 



THE Goat is naturally more fagacious and bet- 
ter able to (hi ft for itfclf than the fheep: it 
comes readily to man, Toon grows familiar, is fen- 
ilble to cart'lTcs, and capable of attachment; it is 
alfo ftronger, and lefs timorous than the fheep. It 
is quick in its motions, capricious, more lively, 
nimble, obftinate, and fo fond of roving, that the 
ftrongeft and molt active man cannot drive above 
fifty goats at a time; confequently it is difficult to 
keep them in herds. They are fond of ihaying in 
folitary places, of climbing up craggy mountains, 
of (landing and even fleeping on the funrmits of 
rocks and the brinks cf precipices. The moll 
fcorching rays of the fun never incorr.mode them; 
they are not fiightened by ftorms, and they bear 
rain quietly, but they feem to be affected by great 
cold. There is fcarely a fpot fo barren as not to 
afford them fufiicient fuftenance, for they will 
browfe even upon thorny fhrubs; and very few 
forts of herbs dilagree with them, even hem- 
lock not excepted, which is poifon to other 
animals. 

Goats are naturally fo fond of man, that they 
never become wild near inhabited places. As a 
proof of this; in the year 1698, an Englilh fhip 
having put in at the ifland of Bona Villa, two ne- 
groes came on board, and after fome intcrcourle 
told the Englilh that they fhould be welcome to as. 
many he-goats as they pleafed. The captain ex- 
L 2 
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preffing feme furprife at this offer, the negroes 
nnfwered, that there were only twelve perfons on 
the whole ifland, and that the goats had increafed 
fo prodigioufly as to be even troublefome; and that 
they were fo far from being difficult to catch, that 
they would follow a man like tame animals. ^ 

The moll ulual colours of goats are white and 
black* fome are entirely white, and others wholly 
black-, but generally white and black, and of- 
ten with a mixture of brown and fallow. The hair 
is of an uneoual length on different parts of the 
body; everywhere ftronger than that of horfes, 
but lefs hnrfh than that of the horfe's mane; and 
there have been inftances of its being intermixed 
with tufts ofawhitifh wool, as long as the hair, on 
the back and upper parts of the fides. The beard 
of a he-goat, which M. de Buffon meafured, was 
nine inches long, and its mane, towards the wi- 
thers, was fix inches in length. On the reft or 
the body, the hair was in general about three inches 
long, but fomewhat more on the patterns acd 

coronet. 

The male-goat is capable of engendering at a year 
old, and the female at feven months ; but the kids 
of this forward commerce are weak and defective; 
for which reafon they are generally both reftrained 
from copulation till eighteen months, or two years. 
The he-goat, befides being no delpicable animal, 
is fo very vigorous and fallacious, that one will be 
iaffieient for above an hundred and fifty fhe- 
poats, during two or three months; but this ar- 
dour confumes him, and never lafts above three 
or four years; fo that he becomes enervated, and 
even old, before he has reached hisfixth or leventh 

^Such is the difpofition of the fhe-goat, that the 
flcklenefs of her temper is plainly feen from the 
irregularity of her aclions. She walks, flops, runs, 
fkips, leaps, draws near, flies off, appears in fight, 
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hides herff If, or flies away, as by caprice, and 
without any other determining caufe than the un- 
accountable vivacity of her internal fentiments; 
and all the fupplenefs of her limbs, and vigour of 
her body, can hardly anfwer the wantonnefs and 
rapidity cf thefe motions, which are purely na- 
tural. 

For propagation, the he-goat fhould be young, 
and of a good figure; that is, about two years old, 
and of a large fize; his neck fhort and llelhy, his 
head flender, his ears long and lapping, his thighs 
large, his legs firm, his hair black, thick, and 
lb ft, and his beard long and bufhy. The ihe-goat 
ihould have a large body, full nuiip, large thighs, 
light bead, capacious udder, long teats, and loft 
and thick hair. Their ufual feafon of heat is 
during the months or September, October and No- 
vember; but at any other time, if they happen to 
be near the male, they are foon difpofed to admit 
him; for they can copulate and yean at any time 
of the year. They however, it tain beft in au- 
tumn ; and the months of October and November 
are preferred, in order that the young kids may 
find a foft, fucculent herbage, when they fir ft begin 
to feed: for the flue-goat goes five months, yeans 
at the beginning of the fixth, and fuckles her kids 
about a month or five wetks. Generally, indeed, 
fhe brings only one kid; though form-times fhe has 
two, very feldom three, but never above four, 
Thefe creatures lbmetirnes fuffer greatly in yean- 
ing, and therefore they Ihould be watched, in or- 
der to be afiifted in cafe of need. 

Goats are turned out to feed very early in the 
morning, before the dew is off the graft 5 becaufe 
this, though pernicious to fheep that are not bat- 
tening, is extremely p.datable, and even whole- 
fome, to thefe animals. In fnowy and wet 
weather, they are kept under cover, and fed with 
L3 
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herbage, fmall boughs of trees gathered in autumn, 
cabbages, turnips, and the like. Plentiful feeding 
jncreafes their milk; and to keep up, or ftill aug- 
ment its quantity, they fhould be made frequently 
to drink water mixed with nitre and fait. They 
may be milked in a fortnight after yeaning, and 
during four or five months they yield plenty of 
milk morning and evening. 

When goats are driven with fheep, as fometimes 
happens, they always take the lead of the flock: 
but it is better to feed them feparately on high 
grounds, hills, mountains, and fuch like places, 
in which they take moft delight. Heaths, fallows, 
commons, and barren grounds will afford them as 
much food as they want: but they muft never be 
ruffe red to feed in cultivated lands, corn-liehls, 
vine-yards, or woods, becaufe they would browfe 
greedily on the young fhoots, or the bark of the 
trees, and thereby do great damage. 

The he-goat readily copulates with the ewe, as 
the afs does with the mare; and the ram joins him- 
felf with the fhe-goat, as the ftallion does with the 
fbe-afs. But, though thefe copulations are fuf- 
ficiently frequent, and fometimes prolific, no inter- 
mediate fpecies has been formed between the goat 
and the fheep: they are abfolutely diftindt, con- 
tinue always feparated, and always at the fame dif- 
tance, without having been the leaft altered by fuch 
mixtures. 

Goats cannot endure damp places, marfhes, or 
rich paftures: few of them are bi ed in flat and open 
countries, becaufe they generally are fickly there, 
and their flefh is of a bad quality : but in moft hoc 
climates they are bred in great abundance, without 
any fhelter over them; whereas in colder regions, 
the winters would kill them if ihey were not houfed. 
In iiimmer they do well without litter, but in winter 
they require itj and as all wet is very hurtful to 
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them, they fhould not be differed to lie in their 
dung, but have frefh litter as often as needful. 

The fhe-goat is prolific to the age of fcven years, 
and the .he-goat might certainly retain his genera- 
tive faculty to that, or even a gi eater age, if he 
Was buffered to be with the females only at proper 
times: but he feldom fei ves longer than five years, 
which bring him to about the fame age: he is then 
caflrated, and fent to fatten with old hV-goats, 
and young he-goats caftrated at fix months, for 
that is the ufual time, in order to render their flefh 
more tender and juicy. They are fattened in the 
fame manner as lheep: but neither care nor ali- 
ment, of any kind whatever, can pofiibly render 
their flelh equal to that of the fheep, unlefs, per- 
haps, it be in hot climates, where mutton is always 
flabby and ill-tafted. However, the firong fmell 
of the he goat does not proceed from his fltfh, but 
from his lkin; and the older he is, the ranker that 
will be. 

M. de Buffbn fays (a) that thefe animals might 
live to the age of ten or twelve years, if they were 
not killed, when fattened, after being paft engen- 
dering; and I cannot but be of the opinion of that 
very judicious and experienced nnturalift; conse- 
quently, the Chaplain to the Centuiian's telling us 
in his account of Lord Anfon's voyage, that they 
found upon the iflancl of Juan Fernandez a he goat, 
which, from the flits in his ears, appeared to have 
been formerly under the power of one Selkirk, 
who lived feveral years on that ifland, and had 
quitted it above two and thirty years before their 
arrival, appears to me, fuppofing it to be lire: ally- 
true, nothing more than one of thofe exceptions 
to a general rule, which M. de Buffon hhnlelf 
apprizes us will fometimes happen. 

(a) Hificire Naturelle de la Chcvre, 
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The age of a goat may be known by its teetli, 

and by the knots in its horn?, when it has any, 

for though both he and fhe-goats generally have 

horns, the. e are many exceptions to the contrary; 

and as to their teeth, they have not any of the 

incifory ones in their upper jaw, but thofe of the 

under jaw are fhed and recruited at the fame times, 

and in the fame order, as thofe of fheep. In 

the ihe-goats, indeed the number of teeth is not 

always tlxe fame, but ufually lei's than in he-go^ts, 

whole hair is alfo har(her, and their beards and 

horns longer. Like the ox and fheep, they have 

four ftomachs, and chew the cud. They alfo 

differ greatly in the colour of their coats. Thofe 

that are white and without horns are (aid to yield 

the molt milk, but the black are the ffcrongeft and 

moif robuft. 

Thefe creatures coft little or nothing to bring 
up, as we have feen, and their value is by no 
means inconfider^b'.e, if propmly attended to; 
f r their flefh will always fetch fomething, and 
their fuet, hair, and (kin, fell at a good price,, 
efpecially the fkins of kids, of which the fineft 
gloves are made. The ikin of the goat is preferred 
to that of the flieep, and the ikfh of the kid is 
nearly equal to that of the lamb. They are lefs 
affected with the difeafes of am- climate than 
flieep are, and Hand lefs in need of the ailillance of 
man. Goat's miik is a part of the materia wedica, 
frequently prelcribed in cafes of decay, and whole- 
fomer than that of the ewe: it curdles eafily and 
makes excellent cherfe; hut as it contains only a 
fmall proportion ol butyrous particles, the cream 
ihonld not be feparated from it. 

She-gOrts feem pleafcd with being fucked, as 
they olten are by children, to whom their milk is 
an excellent aliment. Like cows and ewes, they 
are apt to be fucked by fnakes, hedge-hogs, and 
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a bird called the goat-fucker. They yield a greater 
quantity of milk than the ewe. 

The fpecies of goats extends much farther than 
that of the fheep ; feveral parts of the world af- 
fording goats like the Britifh, with this exception 
only, that in very hot countries they are fmaller, 
and in cold ones larger. 

The Angola, or Syria goats, with their long, 
pendulous ears, and ipiral horns, are of the fame 
fpecies with Britifh, engendering and producing 
even in European climates. The ihe-goats in par- 
ticular, of this breed, like moft other animals of Sy- 
ria, have a very long, thick, wiry hair, fo fine, that 
the fluffs made of it are not inferior to filks, and 
full asglorTy, witnefs ii* particular the beautiful 
Bruffas' carnblets. 
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BOOK VL 
Of S W 1 N E\ 

CHAP. I. 

Of the Charafler, Properties, ani Ufes of Swine. 



OF all the quadrupeds that we know, or at 
leaft, certainly of all thofe that come under 
the hufbindman's care, the Hog appears to be the 
fouleft, the moft brutifh, and the moll apt to com- 
mit wafle wherever it goes. The defects of its 
figure feem to influence its difpofitions: all its ways 
are grofs, all its inclinations are filthy, and all its 
fenfations concentrate in a furious luft, and fo 
eager a gluttony, that it devours indifcriminately 
whatever comes in its way, not excepting, fre- 
quently, its own young immediately after they are 
born, and too often infants in the cradle-, for, 
whenever thefe creatures meet with any thing fat, 
moift, or unctuous, they begin with licking, and 
foon after devour it. They are confequently fond 
of blood, and bloody fie ill, which they will fome- 
times even when putrid, to the great detriment of 
their health, though they do not, like the wolf, 
attack other animals on purpofe to kdl and devour 
them. So unbounded is their ravenous defire to 
fill the vafl capacity of their ftomachs, and fo 
andiftinguifhing is their tafte, that M. dc 
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Buffon (a) declares he has feveral times fcen a 
whole herd of thefe creatures, at their return from 
the fields, flop and gather round a heap of clay 
lvewly dug up, all of them licking this earth, 
though none of the moft unctuous, and fome of 
them fwallowing a pretty large quantity of it. This 
demonstrates their gluttony to be of a piece with 
their brutal nature: nor is their fenfe of feeling 
lefs fluggilh than their tafie; for, not only the 
harfhneis of their hair, the hardnefs of their lkin, 
and the thicknefs of their fat, render them little 
fenfible of blows, but even mice have been known 
to form lodgments in their backs, and to eat their 
very fkin and fat, without their fhowing any figns 
of feeling them. Their other fenfes are indeed 
quick and acute enough: though ftill they feem 
not to have any one clear fentiment; for the young 
hardly know their own dam, or at leaft are very 
apt to miflake, and readily fuck the fait fow that 
will let them. Fear and neceffity probably impart 
a little more inftinct and fentiment to the wild race 
of hogs; for the young of thefe are ftrongly at- 
tached to their mother, and (he, on her fide, 
fhows herfelf more careful to provide for their 
wants, than the tame low does : and as to the very 
great quicknefs of light, hearing and fmell in hogs, 
efpeeially of the wild breed, it is fo well known 
to the huntfmen who go in queft of thefe crea- 
tures, and particularly of wild boars, that they 
find it neceffary to watch for them in the night, 
to obftrve a profound iilence, and to keep them- 
selves to the leeward, that the hogs may not fcent 
the effluvia of their bodies, which affect the organs 
of fmelling in thefe animals fo ftrongly at a con- 
fijerable diftance, that they immediately beukc 

(a) Hijloirc Natuielle du Ccc/um, 
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themfelves to flight, as if aware of fome impending 
danger*. 

The natural defeat in the fenfes of tafle and 
feeling in iwine, is alio farther increafed by a dif- 
eafe which renders them even abfolutely inlenii > e, 
and which is nor perhaps fo much owing to the 
texture of their Ikin, as to their filthinefs, parti- 
cularly in feeding, and efpecially to their often eat- 
ing putrid aliments: for neither the wild hog, which 
does not eat fuch ordure, nor delight in mire as 
the tame one does, but generally fublilts on acorns, 
mail, and roots, and lives in dry places, nor a 
fucking pig, is lubject. to this difeafe; whence it 
follows, that the way to preferve the common hog 
from ic is, to keep him in a clean ftye, and to give 
him plenty of wholefome food. 

"With all its defects, however, this animal is one 
of the moll: profitable that an inhabitant of the 
country can rear; for, beiides its young, which 
generally are very numerous, and always fetch a 
good price, its flelh fells for rather more than that 

* The reader who is not acquainted with the method of hunting 
the wild boar, mav not be difpleafed at the following addition, from 
M. de Button's Natural Hifloiy of the Hog. " The wild boar is, 
44 moll commonlv, either hunted openly with dogs, or fuiprifed and 
•« killed by mooi light. As he is not rema'kably fwiftoffoot, he 
•* leaves a very ftrong fcent, and often wounds the dogs dangrcroufly 
«< i:: dclending bimfeif. For this reafon, and becaufe it fpoils their 
«' fcent, and breaks them 10 a flow pace, the good hounds ufed for 
•' the Wag and roe-buck, (or for the fox.) fhould not be employed in 
«* this hunting. Mallifs, after a little training, will be fr for this 
" purpofe: but only the oldelt of thefe animals aie to be thus attacked, 
«' and they are eafily known by their tracks. A wild boar of three 
«' years is not eafily run down; he paces over a great deal of gr. und 
«' belorc he flops: whereas an old boar does not run Lr, but lullcrs 
'• the dogs to come near him, and often (tops to keep them at a bav. 
«' In the day-'imc he gener-illy keeps in his lotl, which is almoft 
*• always fituattd in the thickell part of the wood, and when night 
«' approaches he goes out in queft of food. In fummer, when the 
«« grain is ripe, it is ca ; v to lurpnfe him among the coin and oais, 
" which he is fure to vifit every night As («>on as he is kilicd, the 
«< huntsmen cutout his tetticles; the fmell of which is (o (hong, that 
«' if they were left only five or fix hours in the dead body, all the flefh 
«' would be infected by it." 
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of the ox or fheep, and its lard for near twice as 
much as their fuetf. Likewife the llelh of this 
animal takes fait better than that of any other, and 
keeps longer in this ftate. Its blood, all parts of 
its bowels, its feet, and its tongue, are drefled and 
eaten. The fat of the inteflines and cawl, which 
is very different from the lard, makes what is called 
the hog's greafe : nor is the fkin without its ufes, 
both faddles and ileves being made of it; and of 
the briftles are made various kinds of brufhes, fhoe- 
makers' ends, &c. and lapidaries ufe them in po- 
lifhing of diamonds. The dung of this animal is 
accounted a fine manure for fruit-trees. 



CHAP. II. 

Of Feeding and Fattening of Hogs. 

THESE creatures are fo very ftubborn and un- 
traceable, that even an active man cannot 
well take care of more than fifty of them at a time. 
In autumn and winter, where it can be done, they 
are driven to fuch woods as afford plenty of wild 
fruits: in fummer, they feed Dell: in moift and 
marfhy places, where they find worms and roots; 
and in fpring they range the fallow fields. From 
the month of March to October, they are turned 
out twice a day to feed; in the morning from the 
time that the dew is exhaled till ten o'clock, and 
from two in the afternoon till the dew begins to re- 
turn in the evening. In winter they arc driven 
abroad but once a day, and then only when the 
weather is fine; becaufe the dew, fnow, and rain 

+ The lard of the hog is the fame as the fuet of other animals. 

M 
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rain are hurtful to them. Indeed, fuch is their 
averfion to bad weather, that if a ftjdden ftorm 
comes on, or only a heavy fhower of rain, away 
they run, full fpeed, each endeavouring to he 
foremoft, and all continually crying out, till they 
reach their five, or fome other place of fhelter. 
The youngeft cry moft nod rounded. This cry is 
very different from their ufual grunting: it is a 
cry of grief, refembling that which they fend forth 
when they are bound in order to be killed. The 
boar cries lefs than the fow; and the wild boar is 
feldom heard to cry at all, unlefs when wounded 
in fighting with another. The wild fow cries more 
frequently; and both, when furprifed and terri- 
fied, fnort with fuch vehemence as to be heard at 
a confiderable diftance. 

Thefe animals are very fond of worm?, and par- 
ticularly fo of fome roots, efpccially thofe of the 
wild carrot; and to come at thefe they turn up the 
earth with their fnouts. The wild boar, whole 
head is longer and ftronger than that of the com- 
mon hog, delves deeper, and generally continues 
the furrow in a ftrait line; whereas the tame hog 
digs only here and there, and nt the fame time 
more flight'.y: but as a great deal of damage is fre- 
quently done by this means, alt hogs fhould be care- 
fully kept from cultivated lands, and fullered only 
to run in woods and fallows. 

The common way of fattening hogs is, to give 
them plenty of barley, maft, cabbage, and other 
greens boiled, and a great deal of water mixed 
with bran. By this means they sco^tire a thick 
ftratum of feam, and are rendered fufficiently fat, 
in two months: but this fat is neither very firm 
nor very white; and the flefh, though good, is 
fla v. They may alfo be fattened at ftill lefs ex- 
pence in countries which abound in maft, by 
driving them into the forefts in autumn, when the 
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acorns, wild chefnuts, and beech-mafts are ripe. 
They there eat all kinds of wild fruits, and grow 
fat in a lhort time ; efpecially if, at their return 
in the evening, plenty of Iuke-warm water be 
given them mixed with a little bran and the meal 
of tares; for this makes them deep, and increaics 
their ilelh to fuch a degree that they are lbmetimes 
lcarce able to move; but the fat thus acquired is 
difagreeably oily. They likewife fatten fooneit in 
autumn, when the weather begins to grow cold, 
becaufe they then perfpire much leis than in fum- 
mer, and have greater plenty of food. But the 
belt way of all to fatten them for their flelh to ac- 
quire a line flavour, and their fac to be firm and 
palatable, is, to (hut them up for a fortnight or 
three weeks before they are to be killed, in a clean 
paved ftye, without litter, and to feed them only 
with pure dry wheat, allowing them at the fame 
time 'out very little drink. The hog thus treated 

I be about a year old, full of flelh, and pre- 
vicuily half fattened ; for the older the hog is, the 

r time it requires to fatten, and its tlelh is 
alio proportionably worle. 

Caftration, which mult always precede the fat- 
tening of any animal, is ufually performed on hogs 
at the age of fix months, and either in fpring or 
autumn; but never in very hot or very cold wea- 
ther, becaufe each cf tiiefe is equally dangerous to 
the wound, and renders its healing difficult; this 
operation, which every tinker knows how to do, 
is molt commonly performed by incifion, though 
ibmetimes by a ligature only, as in the ram. 
Thofe which have been caftrated in the fpring are 
generally fattened the next autumn, and commonly 
killed before they are two years old; though they 
grow very considerably in the fecond year, and 
would continue fo to do for feveral years longer ; 
thole which are particularly remarkable for their 
M 2 
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height and corpulence, being only creatures of a 
greater age, which have been turned out feveral 
years to feed on maft. Their time of growth does 
not feem confined to four or even five years ; for 
the boars which are kept for propagation continue 
to grow in their fixth year; and the older a wild 
boar is, the larger and heavier he becomes. It is 
true, that the head of an old wild boar is the only 
part worth eating; whereas all the flefh of the wild 
boar -and few not a year old, is delicate, and of a 
fine grain; but the flefh of the tame boar is ftill 
worfe than that of the old wild boar, and can 
be rendered eatable only by caftration and fatten- 
ing, unlefs it be when made into brawn. 

The antients ufed to caftrate fuch wild pigs as 
they could at any time find means to fteal away 
from their mother, and afterwards carried them 
back into the woods: the caftrated wild hogs not 
only exceeding the tame in bignefs, but their flefh 
being alfo better. 



CHAP. III. 

Of the Propagation of Sivine. 

;OTH the male and female of this fpecies of 
animals are able to copulate when only nine 
months or a year old: but it is better to let them 
double that age before they are put together; for 
the firft litter of a low, when fhe is not a year old, 
confifts of only a few, and thofe weak and even de- 
ft clive pigs. She may be faid to be in heat at all 
times; and even when fhe is piegnant fhe fecks the 
boar, which, among animals, may be deemed 
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an excefs; the female in almoft every fpecies re- 
futing the male after fhe has conceived. The heat 
of the fow, which is almoft continual, declares it- 
felf more particularly at intervals, by her emitting 
no fmall quantity of a thick, whitifh liquid, and by 
uncommonly violent motions which always end. 
with her weltering in the mire. She goes four 
months, and farrows at the beginning of the fifth; 
foon after which fhe again grows eager for the 
male, becomes pregnant a fecond time, and thus 
farrows twice a year. The wild fow, which re- 
fembles the tame one in all other refpects, farrows 
but once a year; probably becaufe of the fcarcity 
of food, and the neceffiry fhe is under of fuckling 
and feeding all her litter for a confiderable time: 
whereas the tame fow is never fuffered to fuckle 
all her pigs above a fortnight or three weeks; after 
which eight or nine only are left with her, and the 
reft are carried to market. They are fit for eating 
in a fortnight-, and as few fows are wanted, the 
caftrated pigs being more profitable to rear, and 
their fiefh the beft to ear, moft of the fow p:gs are 
difpofed of, only two of thefe, and feven or eight 
boar pigs, being generally left with the fow. She 
fhould never be permitted to fuckle any of her 
pigs above two months; and even at the end 
of three weeks it is beft to drive them to the 
field with her, that they may by degrees accuftom 
themfelves to feed as fhe does. In about five 
weeks after this, they are weaned, and whey mixed 
with bran, or at leaft warm water boiled with 
greens, is then given them morning and evening. 

The boar for propagating fhould be fhort and 
thick of body, rather fquare than long, with a 
large head, a flat fhort fnout, large flagging ears, 
fmall fiery eyes, a large thick neck, a fwagging 
belly, broad buttocks, fhort thick legs and thick 
and black briftles, white hogs being never lb ftrong 
M 3 
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as black. In the fow, the body fhould be long, 
the belly broad and capacious, and the teats long. 
She fhould alfo be of a quiet difpofition, and taken 
from a fruitful breed. When pregnant, fhe muff, 
be kept apart from the boar, or he would probably 
do her fome mifchief ; and when fhe has farrowed, 
fhe muft be fed plentifully, and alfo watched, left 
fhe fhould devour fome of her pigs: the boar efpe- 
cially muff be removed, for he would fliow them 
ftill lefs mercy. The fow is commonly put to the 
boar in the beginning of fpring, in order that, by 
farrowing in fummer, her pigs may have time to 
grow and gather ftrcngth and flefh before winter: 
but when it is intended that fhe fhould farrow 
twice a year, fhe is had to the boar in November, 
that fiie may farrow in March, and be again put 
to him in May. Some fows farrow regularly every 
five months. The wild fow, which, as was before 
obfeived, farrows but once a year, admits the 
boar in the months of January or February, and 
farrows in May or June. She fuckles her young 
three or four months, leads them abroad, follows 
them, and keeps them from ftraying, till they are 
three or four years old; fo that it is not uncommon 
to fee wild fows with their young of the prefent 
and preceding year about them. 

Wild boars are called founders during their firft 
year, and beajls of compaiy till they are three years 
old, btcaufe they keep together till that age, and 
never go alone till they are ftrong enough to en- 
counter the wolf: by this means thefe animals com- 
pofe among themfelves a kind of fquadron, and in 
this their fafety confifts; for when they are at- 
tacked, the largeft form themfelves into a clofe 
circle round the leffer, to keep off the enemy. 
The fame method of defence is alfo praftifed by 
tame hogs; fo that there is no occafion to make 
ufe of dogs to fecure them from beafts of prey. 
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It is not uncommon for boars to live twenty-five 
or thirty years. Ariftotle fays, that hogs in general 
live twenty-years; and adds, that the boars en- 
gender, and the fows bring fortb, till the age of 
fifteen. 

I cannot conclude this laft chapter of my work, 
without continuing to obferve with M. de BufFon, 
that this fpecies of animals, though known, and 
even found in great plenty all over Europe, Afia, 
and Africa had never been feen in America till it 
was carried thither by the Spaniards, who turned 
great numbers of black pigs loofe on the continent, 
and alfo on its larger iflands, where thy have in- 
creased prodigioufly, and in feveral places become 
wild. They refemble the European wild boars; but 
their body is fhorter, their head larger, and their 
fkin thicker than in other hogs, which in hot cli- 
mates are totally black, like the wild boar. 

A ridiculous prejudice, which owes its conti- 
nuance to fuperftition, deprives the Mahometans 
of this animal: they are taught to look upon it as 
unclean, and fo far from eating, that they dare 
not even touch it. The Chinefe, on the contrary, 
are very fond of "hog's flefh : it is their moft com- 
mon food, and is faid to have animated them to 
refufe the doctrine of Mahomet. The Chinefe 
hogs, which are the fame wiih thofe of Siam and 
India, differ from thofe of Europe, in that they 
are fmaller, their legs confiderably fhorter, and 
their flefh much whiter and more tender. Some 
perfons breed them here, and they copulate and 
engender with our common fwine The negroes 
alfo breed vaft numbers of hogs ; and though they 
are very fcarce among the Moors, and in all Ma- 
hometan countries, wild boars abound as much in 
Afia and Africa as in Europe. 
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CHAP. IV. 

Of the Difeafes of Swine. 

r | A HE only difeafe that I know of which feems 
J[ to be peculiar to fwine, is a kind of lcprofy, 
commonly called meajles. "When it feizes them, 
they become dull and nVepy. If the tongue is 
pulled out, the palate and throat, will be found 
full of blackifh fpots, which appear alfo on 
the head, neck, and the whole body; the crea- 
ture is fcarce able to (land on its legs, and the 
roots of its bril>les are bloody. 

As this diforder proceeds chiefly from their glut- 
tony and filth, the only way of preventing it is, as 
was faid before, to keep them clean; and the mod 
probable way to remedy it is, to put the difeafed 
hogs into a feparate clean ftye, and there give them 
wholefome food; to wafh them carefully, and let 
them have plenty of water to wallow in: antimony, 
and its preparations, will alfo be of fervice to 
them. 
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BOOK VII. 



Of the CONTAGIOUS DISEASES of 
CATTLE . 



THE contagious difeafes which have attacked 
cattle at different times are not all of the 
fame nature. The authors who have noticed them, 
have given different defcriptions of them. I {hall 
fir ft defcribe thofe of which they have fpoken, and 
then proceed to thofe which have appeared in our 
days. It muft be from a knowledge of what was 
obferved in former epidemics, that we can learn 
to guard again ft the dire effects of future ones; 
for it is but too certain, that thofe which have 
already appeared will appear again, as there will 
hereafter be occafion to remark; and the proper 
treatment of difeafes which may hereafter attack 
cattle, can be learnt only by confidering what was 
done for them before: for, as in the cure of dif- 
eafes incident to men, fo in thofe of animals, ex- 
perience is all in all. Experience makes us ac- 
quainted with each fpecies of malady, its genus, 
the different cau/es which have contributed to its 
production, the remedies which have been applied, 
and their effects. " Be always mindful," fays Hip- 
pocrates {'i) } " of whatever has cured difeafes, of 

* Abridged from Memoire fur les Maladies epidtmique des 

Bejliaiix, par M. Barberet, M.D. to which the Royal 
Society of Agriculture at Paris adjudged their premium 
for the year 1765, and of which they were pleafed to 
tranfmit a copy to the writer of this work, 
(a) Lib. de decait. Ornat. § 8. 
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" the appearances under which thofe difeafes have 
" fhown themfelves, of the changes they have un- 
" dergone, and of the different manners in which 
" they have affected different creatures} for this 
" is, in phyfic, the beginning, the middle, and the 
« end." 

The antients afford us but little inP.ruclion con- 
cerning the contagious difeafes of cattle, a fcourge 
which lb often fweeps awry whole herds; for they 
fcarceiy enter into ai n of them. Vir- 

gil, at the end of his third Georgic, defcribes, in- 
deed, a mortality amon^it cattle; but what he fays 
is rather the flight of a poet's imagination, paint- 
ing the ravages of any epidemic diforder, tln:n the 
defcription of a particular one: and though we 
find in Celfus prefcripiions for many maladies of 
hories, oxen, and fhecp; yet he has not given us 
a defcription of any epidemic diforder: nor is 
Columella at all accurate in his defcription of the 
contagious difeafes of cattle. 

We muft therefore come fo far down as Ramaz- 
zini, who, in his account of the epidemical confti- 
tution of the year 1690, at Modena, fays, that the 
feafon was cold and moift, and that the reigning 
diilempers of thac year attacked all the people who 
lived in the country, and fpread itftif indifcri- 
minately amongft all kinds of animals, of which 
great numbers died after a few days illnefs. Na- 
ture made ftrong efforts to difengagc herfelf from 
the difeafe by a critical difcharge on the thighs, 
neck, and he3d, refembling the puftules of the 
fmall-pox. Moft of the animals which had this 
appearance loft their eye-fight. Thofe creatures 
which were not carried off by this difeafe, but re- 
fitted its violence, loft their flelh by degrees, and 
fell into a marafmns. Ramazzini did not fcruple 
to declare thefe pufiules to be the fmall-pox; for 
they differed not from it in form, in colour, or in 
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the matter which they contained, nor in fize, nor 
in the manner in which they went off: when they 
had dried off after the fuppuration, they left a 
black fear, like to that which remains after the 
fmall-pox. 

This epidemic contagion continued in l6g r, and 
attacked chiefly the iheep, Co violently that the 
breed was a 1 mo it dtflroyed : ( Ita ut ovilus grex bene 
diletus juerit. Ramaz. p. 42.) It has been con- 
ftantly obferved, that, of all the animals, fheep are 
the moft fubject to the fmall-pox. The French 
call it, in them, clavin, or chveaux, and I {hall 
fpeafc mere fully of it hereafter. It was therefore 
to be expected that they Ihould he particularly af- 
fected by it, lincethey are more difpoied to it than 
other cattle. 

In 1693, HefTe faw her herds carried off bv a 
pulmonary phthifis. (Cooft. epid. Hafiiac. ann. 
j 691.) The winter of that year oegaa with rain, 
and ended with very fevere cold : :u\ extraordinary 
warmth which commenced in the fpring., and con- 
tinued during the whole fu miner, rook place all at 
once of the former cold. Such fudden changes al- 
ways occafion unufual motion in the fluids, and 
frequently obftructions in the capillary veffels ; 
and hence it feldom happens but that a fudden 
change from cold to heat brings on epidemical 
difeafes : yet the diforder which then reigned in 
HelTe was alfo attributed to a blight, or corrofive 
dew, which fell on the paftures in 1693, in the 
fame manner as the paftures in Italy had been in- 
fected in 1690. Befides thefe caufes, the above- 
quoted obferver imputes the disorders to the cold- 
nefs of the water, which, the animals drinking 
greedily of it whilft: they were very hot, contri- 
buted much to the pulmonary phthifis : for if a man 
in a great fweat drinks a draught of ice-water, it 
is to be feared that he will be ferzed with a pleurify 
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or peripneumony. The cafe is the fame with 
animals. 

The ipring of the year we are fpeaking of being 
very warm, the bullocks and cows, heated both 
by the warmth of the feafon, and by the devouring 
fire which raged in their bowels, through the in- 
fected quality of the plants they had fed on, ran to 
the coldeft water they could find. One of the firft: 
effects of cold is to condenfe fluids, and to leflen 
the diameters of veflels. The fibres of the capillary 
veflels, being contracted by the action of the cold, 
flopped and returned the blood which before 
flowed freely in thofe veflels, and from thence 
proceeded an inflammation. When this happens 
to a confiderable number of veflels, they burft, and 
their coats, with their contents, turn to pus, or 
that matter which we fee in boils. This is what 
happened in Hefie: the inflammation, at firft ne- 
glected, fuppurated, and the cattle funk under a 
pulmonary phthifis. 

In the year 17 12, they were attacked in Lower 
Hungary with a moft dangerous diftemper, ( Cotijl. 
epid. inter Hunger, ann. 1712.) The winter had 
been extremely cold, and the fpring rainy, with 
great changes in the temperature of the atmof- 
phere; for on the fame day the morning was cold, 
the middle of the day very warm, the cold began 
again about three o'clock, and the evening became 
warm. Thefe changes occafioned amongft men 
many fevers, which were as irregular as the feafon. 
In the months of June and July, during which the 
weather continued conrtantly warm, there appeared 
a prodigious number of infects, reptiles, and par- 
ticularly ferpents which killed many perfons in the 
country. Their bite brought on a fwelling which 
fpread very faft all over the body, and particularly 
to the tongue, fo that the fick could not utter a 
word. The cattle were not lefs fubject to the bite 
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of thefe ferpents, than the men; and accordingly 
the mortality among them was very great. 

In Auguft, which was very rainy, the mortality 
increafed, but by a new kind of diforder, which 
mowed itfelf by white puftules filled with matter 
iniufferably fiinking. A liquor of a cadaverous 
fmell flowed from the mouths of the fick cattle; it 
was with the utmoft difficulty that they breathed: 
the bullocks and cows feized with this diforder 
bellowed conftantly, and without intermiflion, as 
death approached. A noile was then heard in 
their bowels, as if the coats of their inteftines, dif- 
tended too much, burft. Though the obferver 
does not mention it, yet every circumftance, ef- 
pecially the puftules, declare this diftemper to have 
been the fmall-pox complicated with fome other 
diforder. The liquor which flowed from the 
mouth greatly refembled the fpitting which comes 
oninmen in the fmall-pox. The difficulty of breath- 
ing, the ftench of the breath, and the infectious 
fmell of the puftules, are fymptoms which con- 
ftantly attend the clavin or fmall-pox in fheep, 
when the difeafe is violent or accompanied with 
putrefaction. 

In the ftomach of the animals which were opened 
were found balls of the fize of a wallnut, filled 
with hair, and covered with a membranous tunic, 
fo hard that it could fcarcely be cut with a knife. 
This membranous tunic is uncommon; for the 
egagropiles are not organized bodies. 

This mortality fpread even to the wild beads, 
feveral of which were found dead in the forefts. 
The dogs which ate of their flelh, or that of any of 
the animals that died of the contagion, became 
mad ; and the men who were bitten by them were 
feized with the hydrophobia. 

The changeablenefs of the feafon had a great 
fhare in the epidemic here fpoken of, and the mul- 
N 
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titude of reptiles contributed to render It ftill more 
dangerous to cattle: for the great number of infefls 
which adhered to the grafs they fed upon, might 
caufe as many diforders as the blight before men- 
tioned ; becaufe all animal fubftances are of a more 
feptic quality than grafs, which is the natural food 
of cattle. 

The epidemic difeafe of 171 1 (b), which made 
fuch havock in Italy and Germany, came originally 
from Hungary, by means of bullocks brought from 
that country: for there appeared nothing in the 
conftitution of the air, nor in the food, that could 
give rife to it; nor did it affect cattle which had no 
communication with thofe that came from Hun- 
gary. The infection feemed to be communicated 
by their faliva dropped on the grafs; fo that found 
cattle, which afterwards fed on the fame pafture, 
contracted this diforder with which the others were 
infected. 

The virus, which was communicated by the fa- 
liva, was fo extremely acrid, that it acted as a 
cauflic on the gullet, ftomach, and inteftines, af- 
fected the nervous fyftem, occafioned fpafms, con- 
tracted the fibres, and caufed obftrudtions in the 
capillary veffels: the fluids confeqiicntly became 
putrid, and the bowels were feizedwith gangrenous 
inflammations. The difeafe was attended with a 
burning heat, a total lofs of appetite, a difficulty 
of breathing: in fome bullocks the tongue was in- 
flamed and covered with many red blifters; the 
ftomach, theepiploon, and efpecially the inteftines, 
were alfo inflamed; the parts near the liver were of 
the colour of the bile; the excrements were puru- 
lent, tinged with blood, and of an infufferable 
flench, fo that, fays the obferver who has left us 
this account, the diforder affumed the appearance 

(b) Gin/2. Epidtm. Augujl. enn. 17 11, 1712. 
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of a malignant dyfentery: and yet the dyfentery 
here certainly was only fymptomatic. 

The mortality amongft the cattle ceafed but very 
little during the winter, and began again the next 
year: the caufe, however, did not kern to be the 
fame; for the epidemic diforder in 1712 appeared 
with different fymptorns. It 6rft attacked the 
horfes, efpecially thole which were in the neigh- 
bourhood of Augfburgh; yet almoft all that were 
in the town efcaped.. It afterwards fpread to the 
bullocks and cows, and to many other animal.; of 
different kinds. On the breaft, groin, and many 
ether parts, there arofe hard tumours, which ex- 
tended greatly, and foon carried off the cuttle af- 
fected with them. This diibrder feems to have 
been the confequence of that of the formtr'year ; 
the hard tumours and the fymptorns attending 
them being imputed to the fting of hornets, of 
which there was an incredible number in 1712, of 
an uncommonly large iize. It was faid that they 
fed on the bodies of the cattle which died the year 
before, and had net been buried fufficiently deep. 
That the fting of thefe hornets bred in and fed on 
infection, could not but be dangerous, will appear 
from the following event, which (hows to how 
great a degree the juices were altered. 

A man intending to chop off the foot of a horfe 
which had died of the fting of a hornet, and had 
not been buried deep enough, the foot appealing 
above ground, fome drops of the juices fplafiied 
about by the hatchet he made ufe of flew into on:; 
of his eyes, and caufed there an inflammation and 
{welling, which foon extended to the other eye, 
afterwards over the whole head, and finally ': 
him. 

Lancifi informs us, that the wife precautions of 
Pope Clement XI. prelerved for two years the 
ftates fubjec~t to him, from the contagious difeafe 
N 2 
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which a bullock had brought from Hungary into 
the diftricc of Padua, from whence it fpread all 
over the Venetian territories and the Milanefe, and 
at length penetrated into the kingdom of Naples. 
In the middle of the fummer of 1 7 13, information 
was received, that fome drovers were conducting a 
great number of cattle to the fair of Frufino, a 
town in the ecclefiaftical ftate, but bordering on 
the kingdom of Naples. To prevent all danger, 
orders were immediately givsn, that the fair fhould 
not be held. The drovers feeing the impoffibility 
of felling their cattle as they had intended, led them 
through bye-ways to Rome. They were fold at a 
low price; and being fold again to the inhabitants 
of the towns and villages throughout that province, 
the infection was foon fpread over the whole Cam- 
pania of Rome. An exact regifter was kept of all 
the cattle that died from the month of October, 
1 7 1 3, to the month of April, 1 7 14, when the in- 
fection ceafed in the ecclefiaftical ftate, and pre- 
fents us a fhocking detail of the effects of that pefti- 
lence, by which were deftroyed 8466 oxen ufed 
for ploughing, 10125 white cows, 2bi6 red cows, 
J08 breeding bulls, 427 young bulls, 451 heifers, 
2362 calves, 862 buffaloes, male and female, 635 
young buffaloes, in all 26252 cattle in the fpace of 
nine months. Lancifi thinks, that if the compu- 
tation had been begun from the 2d of Auguft, the 
number of cattle which perifhed would have 
amounted to 30,000. 

That author does great juflice to the truly pater- 
nal care and folicitude fhown by the Holy Father on 
this melancholy and fatal conjuncture. We may 
fee by his account, that the fpeedy extinction of a 
fcourge which continued long to ravage other 
Hates of Italy, was owing more to the Pope's pru- 
dent meafures, than to medicines, which were 
found to be ineffectual. This evinces, that good 
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laws and active mngiftrates are frequently the moft 
effectual fafeguards againft peftilential difeafes. 

This diftemper ihovved itfclf in fome animals by 
lowing?, by a kind of terror with which they were 
feized, by a thoufand different motions which 
feemed to arife from that terror, and by a fudden 
and precipitate flight. Others, chiefly the weak, 
dropt down dead at once, as if they had been 
thunder-ftruck. In almoft ail the reft was ob- 
ferved a great dejection ; they could hardly hold 
up their heads; their eyes weredull and full of tears; 
a furprifing quantity of mucus flowed from the nofe, 
and of faliva from the mouth; the fever in thern 
was very high; they were fo dejected that they 
could not ft and up; their hair ftood on end; their 
tongue, mouth, and gullet, were inflamed, ul- 
cerated, and more or lefs covered with blifters: 
at firft. they fhowed a great thirft, but foon refufed 
every kind of drink and food : many had a confi- 
derable purging; what they discharged was of dif- 
ferent colours, always very fcetid, and fometimes- 
bloody. Moft of them funk under the diftemper 
in a week, being feized with the moft violent op- 
preffion. Their breath was infufferably ftinking, 
a ftrong cough was frequently joined to all t'hefe 
fymptoms, &c 

It was i'eldom that the appearances in the vifcera 
were alike in the creatures which died of this 
plague. The contagion fell fbmetimes on one part, 
and fometimes on another, feemingly according to 
the weaknefs of that particular part. This Lan- 
eifi fays he was convinced of by opening three 
bodies. Except the fmall ulcers obferved in the 
mouth, throat, sefophagus and paur.ch of each of 
them, and like wife the gangrenous fpots obferved 
in their lungs, all the other effects were totally dif- 
ferent. In the paunch of the firft, which died oa 
N 3 , 
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the third day of the difeafe, he found a mafs of 
the creature's la ft food, extremely hard, and what 
Pliny calls juvencarum tophum, that is, an regagro- 
pile. The liver, inteftines, and lungs of the fe- 
cond, which died on the fixth day, were intirely 
fphacelated ; the heart and brain of the third were 
become putrid mafles, with fcaicely any vafcular 
appearance. He obferved nothing paiticularly re- 
maikable in the fluids. 

The young and fat cattle, which had worked 
little and been well fed, were more eafily affected 
by the diftemper, and died fooner, than the cattle 
which had been made lean by hard labour, and 
were come to a certain age. 

Lancifi thinks that the greater or lefs abundance 
of the fluids, and their flowing more or lefs freely 
through the veffels, was the true caufe of this dif- 
ference; for the peftilential ferment, fays -he, in- 
sinuates itfelf more eafily into the blood and fpirits, 
and falls more feverely on the bowels, when it 
meets with a greater plenty of fluids liable to be 
corrupted, and with obftacles which prevent its 
finding a paffage out of the body. 

Though the lean cattle did not efcape the con- 
tagion, and though they generally died of it, yet 
fome of them recovered; probably owing to the lefs 
interruption which the peftilential ferment met 
with in them, than in thofethat were fat. 

What was very remarkable is, that moft of the 
female buffaloes, which were feized with the plague 
when they fuckled their young, did not die. Their 
teats were ulcerated all over, and none of their 
young efcaped. Lancifi is of opinion that the acrid 
venom taken in by the nofe of the mother, 
and with her food, flowed with the chyle into the 
blood, and by that means into the minuteft veffels 
of the udder. There it happily depofited; and as 
part of the venom was taken off by their young, 
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and the reft of it remained ftopped at the extre- 
mity of the lactiferous vefTtls ulcerated and cor- 
roded by that lame ferment, the mothers, by means 
of thefe falutary fores, frequently efraped death; 
perhaps as happens to men feized with the plague, 
who are often cured by a lucky fuppuration of 
buboes. 

In the year 1730, a great number of cattle died 
in Bohemia, Lithuania, Saxony, the Marc he of 
Brandcnbursh, and the Duchy of Magdeburgh 
(Hill- Feb. Catitarrh. arm. 1730.') but we have no ac- 
count of the diftemp.r which carried them off. 
Perhaps it might be like that which deftroyed fo 
many in fome of the provinces of Trance in 173 t, 
the frft lymptom of which was a white bhfter that 
appeared on the tongue. This blifter afterwards be- 
came red, and ended with turning black and dege- 
nerating into a cancerous ulcer, which ate away, 
and, in a fhort time, confumed the whole tongue. 
It was very like an anthrax. This difttrnper was 
the more dangerous, becaufe there was no fymp- 
tom which declared its approach; for the creature 
which was feized with it ate and drank as ufual, 
till the ulcer had made a considerable proerefs, and 
often nothing was perceived till it was too late to 
affift. 

From the year 1740 to 1750, the horned cattle, 
not only in France, but all over Europe, died in 
vaft numbers of a putrid, malignant, inflammatory 
fevers, like that which made fuch havock in Ger- 
many and Italy in 1711, and which was cal'ed a 
malignant dyfentery. Of all thedileafes th.it have 
at any time attacked cattle, this feems to be the 
moft dangerous, the moft complicated, and the 
molt difficult to cure. Its approach was indicated 
by a languor and general deject ion : the beating of 
the heart was as quick again as in a natural ftate, 
which denotes a very briik fever. The fick ani- 
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mal, hanging down its head, could hardly ftantl 
upon its feet ; it tottered ; its loins panted ; its 
eyes were red and full of tears-, its horns and ears 
were cold ; a thick, glutinous fiaver ran from its 
nofe and mouth ; and a convulfive motion was ap- 
parent from the head all along the back. The 
other fymptoms were fimilar to thole before men- 
tioned in fpeaking of the epidemical difeafe of 
Augfburgh. 

In 1756, the French loft a great number of cat- 
tle in Minorca. Thefe animals, tranfported thi- 
ther from Auvergne, were little accufromed to the 
heat of a climate where they were expofed all day 
long to the burning rays of the fun: for, excepting 
the middle of the ifland, fcarce any {hade is to be 
found in it. . This became the more grievous to 
them £S they naturally delight in a cold climate, 
and in fuch it is that they thrive beft. In fact, the 
cattle of Denmark, Podolia, and Ukraine, are the 
largeft, and next to them thofe of I eland and 
England, whilft thofe of Spain and Baibary are the 
fmalleft. They found not in Minorca any thing 
that could aliay in their bowels a heat which they 
had not felt elfewhere. They had no cooling 
grafs, for all is burnt up in that ifland by the 
month of May. The water, being every where 
warm, and in many places brackifh, afforded but 
little refrefhment to creatures which love it cooi 
and pure. They ianguifhed, and loft their fiefh 
viiibly from day to day: their breath was hot, and 
they ended with piffing blood. 

We were terrified in 1762 with accounts of an 
epidemic difeafe which made great havock in Den- 
mark, and had advanced to the fiontiers of Ger- 
many. The following is an account or it, fent to 
one of the members of the Royal Society of Agri- 
culture «t Paris. 

« The contagion fpread with great rapidity j the 
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" youngeft, the moft robuft, and the moft healthy 
" cattle, were the firft feized with it, and died the 
" fooneft. In moft of them a cough was the 
" fymptom of the difeafe. Their eyes became dull, 
" watery, and bleared; and even tears trickled 
11 from them. In a day or two after the cows 
M were thus feized, their milk dried up, and this 
" was a fure fign that the contagion had reached 
" them. In the beginning, the creatures were 
" cold even to fhivering, ntarly as men are on the 
" firft attack of a fever. A heat fucceeded, and 
" continued for feveral days : it was moft pei'tfepti- 
" ble at the nape of the neck, either by the heat 
n itfelf, or by the beating of the pulfe. The fick 
" animal loft its appetite for eating, but continued 
" to drink freely till the inflammation deprived it 
" of the power of fa-allowing. A great quantity 
" of infufferabiy-ftinking, fnotty matter, ilowed 
'* from the nofe, and the teeth became loofe in 
K moft of them. Some became coftive ; but in 
M much the greater number a diarrhea came on 
'• in the beginning, with a difchargc of fcarce any 
** thing except water, with very little excrement. 
" Towards the end of the difeafe, the two laft 
" joints of the tail became foft and rotten : if the 
" fkin which covered them was opened, there came 
" out a foetid, purulent matter. The gangrene 
" proceeded by degrees even to the horns, which 
" became cold and empty. When the ears and nofe 
" became cold, the difeafe was in the laft ftage ; 
" and then it was that the animal generally died 
" on the fixth or feventh day from its being taken 
" ill. 

" On opening the dead bodies, the gall-bladder 
f( was found greatly enlarged, and full of a liquor 
«* more like urine than bile. In fome of them 
" there was even three pounds weight of this li- 
" quor in the bladder; in many, the ftomach and 
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H inteftines were full of worms, yet alive at the 
" opening of the body. There were likewife in 
" the blood-veflels certain infects called plaice, be- 
" caufe of the refemblance of their (hape to that of 
" the fiih fo named. Sometimes the brain ao- 
" peared dilTolved into a purulent water. In ma- 
" ny, the veins were full of black blood. Numbers 
" had the neck inflamed. In others, the inflara- 
" mation fell on the bowels, and fornetimcs ano- 
" ther part of them was found gangrened. The 
" ftomachs were full of food not digcfled ; and 
" that food was fo dry, and fo much comparted 
" together, that it could not be feparated without 
" great difficulty. Livid and black fpots on the 
" ftomach and inteftines fliowed evidently a gan- 
M grene. In fome animals, the liver and Iplcen. 
" were covered with fmall tumours, fo hard that 
" they could not be broken, and they felt like 
" grains of fmall fand under the fingers; while the 
<c relt of the fubftance of thefe vifcera was, on the 
« contrary, fo ibft, that it could fcarccly be 
" touched without piercing into it. Some dead 
" bodies afforded no iign of 3ny diltemper. The 
" blood that was taken from the animals was of a 
" clear red, and difepvered figns of great inflam- 
< ( mation by its frothing and finoaking, and not 
" having any liquid in it after it had cooled : the 
" whole was one coagulated mafs, which might be 
" cut like a jelly." 

In the years 1-46, 1754, 1761, and 1762, there 
appeared among the fheep in the neighbourhood of 
Beauvais (in Picardy) a contagious dileafe which the 
French commonly call clavin y or claveau, and 
which is in fact no other than the fmall- pox, as 
was before obferved. It is, of all the contagious 
diftempers which affect iheep, the molt eafily com- 
municated, and that to which they are the moft 
liable. Like the fmall-pox, too, it is diuinguiilie.d 
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into the diftinct or mild, and the confluent or 
malignant. 

The Royal Society of Agriculture at Paris having 
received the following very particular account of 
this difeafe, as it appeared in 1762, from M. 
Borel, Lieutenant-General of Beauvais, and Mem- 
ber of the Society of Agriculture of that city, 
gladly pay him the tribute of praife juftly due to 
the zeal and diligence which he manifeftcd on this 
occafion. He himfelf examined the condition 
of the flieep in many villages and hamlets, in order 
to become perfectly acquainted with the fymptoms 
of the ditorder, which he has defcribed with a 
precifion that ihows he judged and law with his 
own eyes. 

The diforder manifefted itfelf by a want of ap- 
petite and a dejection in the animal. Some per- 
ceived it twenty-four hours before the eruption ; 
the mod attentive perceived it two or three days 
fooner; but the greater part did not notice it till 
after the eruption had begun. The difguft was 
proportioned to the degree of the malady ; for the 
iheep that were affected continued to eat, thofe 
that were mod feverely attacked took no food of 
their own accord, people fupported them as well 
as they could ; they were very thirfty, and water 
was given to them all. As foon as they were 
leized with the diforder, they ceafed to chew the 
cud; their eyes were heavy, fwelled, and waterv ; 
they became very dim, and frequently the eye-lids 
were fo glued together, that the creatures could 
not fee. Many of thefe which had been cured had 
loft one eye, and others were quite blind: a depo- 
fite or tranflation of the pocky matter being made, 
brought on a fuppuration which deftroyed the 
whole fubftance of one or both eyes ; but thefe de- 
pofiter. contributed much to a recovery. There 
flowed from the nofe a thick, tough matter, of the 
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colour of pus, generally white, feldom yellow. 
Their ftrength failing them to follow the flock, 
they laid down, and remained in the place where 
it may be faid they fell. Their ears were very cold ; 
though this was not always the cafe. They were 
quite motionlefs, and collected into the fmaileft: 
compafs poflible, with the head inclining as much 
as could be to the ground, the tail drawn in be- 
tween the legs, and the hinder parts brought near 
to. the fore ones, without feeming to be griped. 
The oppreflion they laboured under was in propor- 
tion to the violence of the diforder. When the 
attack was mortal, they groaned during the laft 
twenty-four hours of life, and their loins palpitated 
ftrongly. If they recovered, their wool fell off 
from the places where there had been an eruption. 
Their excrements were nearly the fame as in a ftate 
of health, but rather dryer, and blacker than in 
the natural ftate. The pimples refembled exactly 
thofe of the fmall-pox. They were of different 
forms and different colours. Some were perfectly 
round and diftinct; others confluent, and of an 
eliptical fhape. All of them were at firft red and 
hard. The diftinft fort became afterwards white 
and foft, fuppurated, dried up, and fell off in 
fcales. In the confluent kind the pimples were fo 
near together that they touched each other; they 
became of a purple colour, and inftead of riling 
and turning white, they appeared flat and be- 
came black. The fever, heat, thirft, and dejec- 
tion continued, attended with a difficulty of 
breathing, and working in the loins. Some died 
fo early as third day after the eruption. The 
more the head was affected, the greater was the 
danger, and the fpeedier the death. Thofe that 
outlived the diforder, were long in recovering. 
Some did not recover in lefs than two months, 
ethers at the end of fix weeks, or a month: in 
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the diftincl: kind, they generally recovered in a 
fortnight: but in both forts, feveral died at the 
end of thefe periods. People were at firft of opi- 
nion, that the fheep fed in rnoifc paftures were 
more liable to be feized with this diforder than 
thofe fed in dry paftures: but it was afterwards ob- 
ferved that there was not any difference between 
them. The fheep were feized in the winter as well 
as in the fummer. In feveral places the infedliori 
fpread without any immediate communication with 
the fick fheep: in others, it feemed to be the effect 
of their coming near to one another. The erup- 
tion appeared chiefly on the head, on the infide of 
the fore and hind legs, on the belly, and around 
the anus. Some fheep had but very few pimples. 
Thefe the country people called the flying fmall- 
pox. Some had pimples only on their legs, others 
on their ears only, and fome again had only one 
clufter of the breadth of a crown-piece. A fheep 
had fuch a clufter on one ear, which it treated fo 
roughly, that the ear remained curled up, and dis- 
placed from its natural pofition. Another had one 
on its foot; the hoof fell off", and the creature re- 
mained lame ever after. The eruption was ge- 
nerally complete by the fourth or fifth day. The 
infide of the mouth was full of pimples, which 
would have prevented the fheep's eating even if 
it had not had a difguft to food. The breath, 
was excefllvely (linking. M. Borel obferves, that 
when a flock of fheep was feized with this diftemper, 
at leaft one half or two-thirds of them was very 
ilck. In mo ft places, no attempt had been made 
to cure it, the country people being perfuaded that 
there was no cure for it, becaufe they had never 
feen their fathers adminifter anyj only fome of them 
affured him, that the open air was better for the 
fick fheep, than houfing them. 

This gentleman, not contented with examining 
O 
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the fymptoms of the difeafe in the living, endea- 
voured to difcover its effe&s in the dead bodies. 
A fheep which was fir It obferved to be fick on a 
Thurfday, continued in the field all Friday, and 
on Saturday morning was found dead in the iheep- 
fold: it was brought to M. Borel in the afternoon 
of the fame day; figns of putrefaction appeared al- 
ready in it by anoffenfive fmeil, by a livid, greeniih 
colour upon its neck, and under its fore and hind 
legs, and by the largenefs of its lower belly, which 
inclofed a great deal of infe£red air. This fheep 
had not any pimples on the head, nor was that 
part of it at all fwelled; only two pimples were 
found on the upper, and two on the lower part of 
the tongue; and in thofe places the fkin peeled off 
as it does from a tongue put into boiling water. 
On railing the eye-lids, it was fcen that the eyes had 
loft their brightnefs and t ran fn are ncy, and that 
more in one than the other. The pimples were 
numerous on the belly, under the fere and hind 
leg?, and on the neck and throat. They appeared 
like tumours, or white puftules, round, flat, and 
of a fixth, a fourth, or a third part of an inch in 
diameter. They did not pierce deeper than the 
fkin, and moved with it. The matter of which 
they were formed, had not yet made pits, as in 
the white puftules of the fmall-pox. On opening 
them, they appeared like a pinguous tumour; fome 
were excoriated in the middle. It was prefumed 
that they had not become white till after the death 
of the creature, and that they were red before, as 
in the other fheep during the fir ft days of the erup- 
tion. The remains of a fanious humour, of the 
colour of coffee, were found in the noftrils; but 
no judgment could be formed of its mucofity at 
the end of twelve or eighteen hours after death, 
when a putrefaction had begun. The lower belly 
opened, the cawl appeared ofadead, blackifli 
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red, and the fat of it had not that cohefian and 
confiftence which it has in fheep killed when in 
health. The liver was of a dark green colour; which 
colour penetrated about a twelfth part into the 
fubftance of it, in feme places more, in fome lefs, 
and the part lb coloured was brittle, as if boiled. 
The gall-bladder was flabby, and feemed to have 
contained more bile, and that thinner, than in its 
natural ftate. The inner coat of the firft ftomach 
was loofe and wrinkled, of a green colour, and 
prodigioufly full of white lenticular puftules, of 
the fame nature as thofe on the fkin, but fmaller 
in diameter. The ftomach contained a greenifh 
liquor in fmall quantity. The fecorrd ftomach con- 
tained alfo but little. The third was very full of 
food pretty well chewed, and as green as the grafs 
of which it was the produce. It was ?ifo much ex- 
tended with a very rarefied and fcetiJ air. The 
fmall guts were almoft empty. In the colon and 
ciecum were excrements of a middling confidence. 
The kidneys were like the liveri green and dry on 
the outfic'e. The bladder had little urine in it. 
The lungs were flabby, and of a dark, livid red. 
Some fmall tumours were obferved in them, like 
thofe on the fkin, but round and thick. The 
heart appeared larger than in its natural flate. The 
right ventricle contained a very black blood : a 
clod of blood taken out of the inferior vena cava 
was black in its upper part next the heart; but in 
its lever part next the liver it was yellow, and re- 
fembled that coat which covers the blood in pleu- 
rifies. The head of this fheep was not opened, as 
well on account of the putrefaction, as becaufe 
the difeafe did not feem to have fallen on that part. 
M. Boreladds, that if a child had died at the fame 
period of a difeafe, and with the fume fymptoms, 
it wouldbe thought to have died of the fmall-pox 
iiriken in. The refemblance between the claveau 
O 2 
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in fheep, and the fmall-pox in men is very ftriking, 
■whether we examine it in its beginning and pro- 
grefs, or in its effects and confequences in the 
fheep that were cured. In many of thefe the fkin 
of the head, efpecially about the lips, was foamed 
as the fkin of a human face is by the confluent 
fmall-pox. 

It were to have been wifhed that M. Borel's oc- 
cupations had permitted him to notice with the 
fame care and exactnefs the effects of fome medi- 
cines, which were pointed out to him at the time 
by one of the members of the Royal Society at 
Paris, and to purfue the experiments then propofed 
to hirn. The queftions which that fociety put to 
him may, however, help to direct others on a 
flmilar occafion; and I fhall therefore tranfcribe 
them here. 

1 ft. Are old fheep more fubject to the claveau 
than young ones ? Is the claveau apter to be of the 
confluent or malignat kind, and confequently more 
dangerous in the former than in the latter? M. 
Borel anfwered, that no difference had yet been 
©bferved between the old fheep and the young, 
with regard to the height to which the malignity 
cr other fymptoms arofe. The fociety, however, 
wifh that this important point may be afcertained 
by more accurate obfervations. 

2d. Are the lambs fubject to this diforder? Is 
the difcinct or mild kind the reoft common amongft 
them? Are they fubject to a loofenefs in either 
kind of this difiemper? Have they the difcharge 
by the nofe in the confluent kind? Does this 
difcharge precede, or does it accompany the 
eruption ? 

3d. At what time precifely does the eruption 
nppear, and how long alfo does it lafr, in the one 
•and in the other kind of this difeafe? Does it vary 
According to the kinds of the difeafe, and according 
to the a-ge of the animal ? 
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4th. After the eruption, are the fymptoms 
leffened in the diftincl kind ? Do they become 
more alarming and fcem to increafe in the confluent 
kind ? 

5th. Is a fheep which has recovered of either the 
one or the other kind of this diftemper, ever at- 
tacked with it a I'econd time, or oftener? — The 
country people allured M. Borel, that they never 
knew a' fheep attacked a f'econd time by it. 

6th. Could not inoculation be tried on a found 
fheep, or on an uninfected lamb, which has been 
prepared before-hand? What would be the ifl'ue 
of fuch an experiment, made with all poffible 
precaution to guard againft the fpreading of the 
contagion ? 

7th. If a lheep cured of the clav'eau in the na- 
tural way is inoculated, will it be infected? 

8th. What would be the confequeuce of infert- 
ing fome of the variolous matter into an afs, a 
mule, a horfe, a bullock, a dog, or, in fhort, in- 
to any animal of a different kind? What would be 
the effects of inoculating a lheep, or other animal, 
with the variolous matter taken from the human 
body ? 

9th. Prepare fome fheep as fir inoculation, and 
expoie. them afterwards to be infected in the na- 
tural way? will they be infected, and of what kind 
will the infection be ? 

loth. Inoculation not having l ia( J any effect, ex- 
pofe the fheep to the clttveau in the natural way, 
will they be infected ? 

Plenciz, a celebrated phyfician at Vienna, in a 
treatife on contagious difeafes, printed byTra;tner, 
in 1762, has taken into cooiideration, in p. 142, 
8:c. the havock made by the difternper among cat- 
rty years part, in ahnoft every country 
in Eur or.-.:. He afcvlbes the caufe of it to fmall 
worms, an:! iounds his opinion on what he ob- 
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ferved by the help of a microfcope in the feveral 
ulcers which extended from the mouth and throat 
to the ftomach and lungs of the diftempered ani- 
mals. He cites the teftimony of llodius, Cent. 3, 
Qbfervat. 61, ^62. that of Bidloo, and that of 
Bono in his letters to Valifnieri. 

The progrefs of this cruel difeafe having been 
fuch towards the end of the year 1761, that the 
fymptoms of it became daily more and more fe- 
vere, this zealous author determined to fearch firft 
int-o the caufe of its fpreading fo rapidly, and next 
into the means of getting the better of it. Thefe 
two points are the iubjecT: of a fmall work ferving 
as a fupplement to that we have been fpeaking of, 
viz. A dcllt amentum adTraclatum de contagione, p. 142, 
143, 144, Ci?V. feu de lue bovina ad Jinem vergente 
anno I 761, epidemia graffante t l&c. 

Michael Sagar, phyfician in the circle of Iglaw, 
in Moravia, has given us the hiftory of a diftemper 
which reigned among the cattle in 1764. It was 
printed in 1765, by Kraus, at Vienna, under the 
title of, Libellus de apt his pecorinis atmi 1 764, cum 
appendice de msrbis pecorum in hac provincia tarn fre- 
quentibus, eorundewque canfis et medelis prefervatoriis. 

Thefe two works contain excellent obfervations, 
and caft a great liqht on the fubjec~t; as does alfo 
the work of M. Ens, intitled, Difquifitio Anatomico 
patholcgica de Morbo Bcum OJiervicenJtum. 

We find in the fecond volume of Sydenham's 
works printed at Geneva in 1736, by the brothers 
Detourne, not only all that Bernard Ramazzini 
has faid of the conftitutional epidemics of 1690, 
1691, 1692, 1693, and 1694, but likewife a col- 
lection of what Schroeck, Harder, Valentinus, 
Garhliep, Behrens, Rayger, Steggmann, Schelha- 
mer, Hoyer, Gerbezius, &c. have written on the 
epidemical conftitutions of different countries at 
different times. They have all been fufficiently at- 
tentive, whenever the contagion extended to any 
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kind of cattle, not to neglect this circumftance, 
though it was not, fo much as might have been 
wifhed, the principal object of their writing. We 
arf, however, obliged to phyficians, who, whilft 
they fearch into the caufes of deieafes fatal to men, 
at the fame time caft an eye on thofe of cattle. 
Sunt enim anintalia poft honunem^ ita ars veterinaria 
poji me cunda eji. Veget. 



Of the Caiifes of the contagious Difeafes of Cattle. 

THE conftitution of the air, and the quality 
of their food, are the original caufes of all 
the epidemic difeafes of cattle. They breathe the 
fame air as we do, and confequently mud be af- 
fected by its various temperature, its changes, its 
gravity, i;s lightnefs, its greater or lefs elafticity. 
The vapours, the exhalations, and whatever it car- 
ries with it muft make on them at leaft as much 
impreffion as on us, and even more, fince, not 
being cloathed, as we are, they are more expofed 
to the immediate contact of the air; fo that what 
is contained in the atmofphere finds an eafv ad- 
miflion by the mouth and nofe, and being lodged 
in their hair, may infinuate itfelf into the body, 
and fo occallon many diforders. 

It appears that whatever in the air is hurtful to 
animals, affects them chiefly by the mouth and 
nofe : for thefe effects generally fhow themfelves 
firft in the head or ftomach, and frequently in both 
at once. Hoffman is clearly of opinion that mor- 
bific ferments are mixed with the blood by means 
of the faliva, more than by any other means. 
That liquor, whether it be fwallowed conftantly, 
or only when it accompanies the food, carries the 
ferment with it into the ftomach and inteftines, 
where, mixing with liquors eafily fufceptible of 
putrefaction, or of being affetted by any particular 
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ferment, the liquors are in this depraved ftate car- 
ried with the chyle into the body, and produce 
effects fimilar to their different qualities, either on 
the body in general, as in a fever, or on fome par- 
ticular part : whereas if the venom entered by the 
pores, it would meet with liquors in continual mo- 
tion, and therefore not fo fufceptible of putrefac- 
tion, or of being affected by any peculiar ferment. 

That the air is the great fource of contagious 
diftempers, was an opinion of the moft ancient 
writers. Hippocrates (Sect. 4. de Flatibus ) looks 
upon the air as the fource of all diforders. Virgil 
(Gcor Lib. 3.) promifes to teach us the caufes of 
all the (lifeafes of cattle; Morborum quoque te caitfas 
et Jigna dcccbo. 

" The caufes and the figns fhall next be told, 
" Of ev'ry licknefs that infects the fold." 

Yet he mentions only the air, as if tnat was the 
fole caufe. 

Hie quondam viorbo cxli miferanda eoorta eft, 
Tempeftasy totoqus autumni incandu.it a flu, 
Et genus omne neci pecudum dedit, omne ft r arum, 
Corrupitqus /acta, infect t pabula tabo. 

11 Here from the vicious air, and ficldy fkies, 

t* A plague did on the dumb creation rife : 

< c During th' autumnal heats th' infection grew, 

(l Tame cattle and the beafts of nature flew; 

<< Pois'ning the (landing lakes, and pools impure: 

«« Nor was the foodfui grafs in fields fecure." 

Livy too (Lib. V. Decad. 1 .) feems to impute to 
the air a peitilential difeafe which carried off both 
men and animals in his time.* 

Though the air is unquestionably a moft power- 
ful agent in communicating contagious difcafts, yet 

*Tryjlcm hyemen j 'one 

in conirariumft r d gravis pefiilenfque om- 

nibus animalibus aflus excipit. 
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it is not the only one; for if it were, how comes 
it that the peftilential difeafes which at different 
times have deftroyed mankind, have fpared the 
beafts of the field? Thucydides, in his defcription 
of the plague of Athens (de Bell. Pelopon. Lib. 2.) 
does not fay that it extended to beafts : he only re- 
lates, that the carnivorous animals would not touch 
the bodies of thofe which died of the plague, and 
that thofe which were fo voracious as to eat of 
them died; which is a tacit proof that the other 
animals did not die of it. The plague ravaged the 
Roman Empire during fifteen years under the Em- 
perors Gallus and Volufian (Zotiar. Urn. 2.) in the 
year 263, it killed five thoufand people in one 
day in Rome oniy ( Baromus, Annal. torn. 2.) Un- 
der theEmperorJuftinim, there died of the plague at 
Conftantinople, from five thoufand to ten thoufand 
people likewife in one day (Prcccp. de Bella Pers. 
Lib. 2.) Guy de Chauliac fpeaks of a plague which 
appeared in his time, viz. in 1348, fo extremely 
fevere, that it fwept away three-fourths of man- 
kind from off the face of the earth. According to 
Rondelet, it made dreadful havock in France, Ger- 
many, Italy, and Spain, in 1450. Valeriola fays 
that, in 1553, men dropt down dead of the plague 
in Narbonele Gaul, whilft they were talking toge- 
ther or walking, as if they had been (truck with 
thunder. Jerom Mercurialis relates the fame thing 
of that which appeared at the fame time at Padua 
and at Venice. Zacutus fpeaks of a moft dreadful 
plague which happened at Lifbon in 1601. Infine, 
it appeared in Mofcovy in 1655, ^ n England in 1665 
and 1666, in Poland in 1708 and 1709, at Mar- 
feilles in 1720; and yet the authors who have fpo- 
ken of thefe terrible fcourges make no mention of 
their having affected any other creatures than man- 
kind. Can it be fuppofed that all of them neglected 
or forgot a circumftance of fo great confequence ? 
Their filence is a convincing proof that all epide- 
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mical difeafes do not arife folely from the conftitu- 
tion of the air. 

It may be objected, that as the air acts differently 
on different bodies, fo the difeafes which the air 
communicates to men may not affect other animals, 
nor thofe which are peculiar to any one fpecies of 
animals affect any other fpecies: for what proves 
mortal to one fpecies does not to another; and 
thar there is a plague for men, another for horfes, 
another for cattle, and another for fheep. A 
found bullock put into the fame frable with a 
glandered horfe, does not catch the glanders. A 
bullock put into a houfe with iheep ill of tlie fm all- 
pox, does nor catch that difeafe, nor do horfes; 
and found fheep do not catch the glanders or farcy 
from horfes, when confined with them in the fame 
ftable : and yet one fhould be cautious not to mix 
found animals of any fpecies with difeafed ones of 
any other: for men who had not fo much as a 
fcratch on their hands have been feized with a true 
anthrax by opening the bodies of cattle dead of a 
contagious diftemper; and almofl all the cow-herds 
who were appointed to watch an infected herd,, 
have been feen to fall into malignant fevers accom- 
panied with a gangrene. 

Independant of the air, it is certain that many 
epidemic difeafes take their rife from the bad qua- 
lities of food. If the bread-corn is any way dif- 
tempered, it never fails to bring on diforders among 
the country-people; of which a remarkable inftance 
is recorded in the Hiftory of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences for the year 1710; viz. that the peafants 
of Sologne, who lived on rye which had the fpur, 
were feized with a dry black gangrene, which be- , 
gan in the toes, afcended infenlibly, and made their 
limbs drop off, in fuch manner that fome of them 
were alive in the Hotel-Dieu at Orleans, with no- 
thing left but the trunk of the body. Grafs 
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equally distempered becomes equally pernicious to 
the cattle which are fed with it. The distemper in 
grafs called rust (arugo C5* rubigo,) has always been 
looked upon as very dangerous. The Holy Scrip- 
tures fpeak of it as an effect of the wrath of God. 
Pliny reckons it more hurtful than hail; and there- 
fore it was, fays he, that Numa Pompilius insti- 
tuted festivals, called Rubigalia Fefta, to avert the 
effects of it. They were celebrated in the month 
Gf April, becaufe this distemper ufually begun in 
that month. The nature of it is not yet well un- 
derstood. It generally begins when, in hot wea- 
ther, there has fallen a plentiful dew, which was 
fuppofed to break the veffels of the leaves and ftems 
of plants, from whence ilTued a thick, extrava- 
iated juice, which being dried by the fun, was 
turned into a red powder which adhered to the 
plants, and did them great injury, for they foon 
after appeared gangrened, if we may apply this 
word to plants. Count Francefco Ginnani, in his 
work intitled Delle Mallatie del Gratio in Herba, C. 
5. Part. II. attributes this diftemper in vegetables, 
not to the extravafation of the juices, but to the 
hatching the eggs of infects. He has feen them, 
he fays, between the outward and the inward co- 
vering of the leaves. Plenciz, in the work before- 
mentioned, quotes the microfcopical difcoveries of 
Needham, the Obfervations of Mercurialis, and 
the Acta Eruditorem ofLeipfick for the year 1718, 
in order to demonftrate that what is properly called 
the /?///?, depends on the eggs of certain vermin, which 
being laid on vegetables, penetrate the outer fkin, 
hatch, and afterwards multiply there. Calm and 
temperate weather, rather warm, and in which 
there are dripping rains without a cloudy fky, fa- 
vours their production. This, fays he, is what 
was experienced in Aufh*ia in the year 175 I, and 
what was obferved on the 31ft of March and 30th 
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of June, 1759, on both which days it did not ceafe 
to rain, though the iky was clear. In the former 
of thefe cafes, almoft all the vegetables in the coun- 
try were covered with rufi:; and in 1759 the wheat 
was greatly damaged by it. This opinion of the 
caufe of this diftemper is adapted by M. Tillet, by 
Loewenhoeck in his 109th letter to Van Leeween, 
and by M. Duhamel. Whatever be the cafe as to 
this opinion, all agree that damaged or corrupted 
food muft be as hurtful to other animals as to men. 
Clover, fainfoin, and lucerne are certainly whole- 
fome plants; but let them be attacked with this 
diftemper, they become as hurtful as the crow- 
foot, (ranunculus) tithymal, (fpurge) or hellebore; 
and thefe too, dangerous in themfelves, become 
more fo when thus affected. This ruft, fays Ra- 
mazzini in his Obfervations on the Epidemic Dif- 
temper at Modena, feems as corrofive as fpirit of 
nitre. The paftures corrupted by it were fo fatal 
to cattle, that whole herds were carried off. In 
1693, the grafs was infected by it in Heffe, and 
accordingly, fays Bernard Valentine, the cattle 
died there by whole droves. The fame happened 
in Carniola in 1712, and in the Ferrarefe in 1715 ; 
and the fame confequences enfued. Rye which 
has the fpur, is not only fatal to men, but occafions 
internal and external ulcers in hogs and geefe. 

In the months of July and Auguft, 1756, there 
was a mortality among the cattle in Minorca, which 
having been tranfported thither, could not bear 
the heat of the climate, as was mentioned be- 
fore. The hcrdfmen who attended them fell 
fick; but the difeafe was much more fevere in 
thofe who had been fo imprudent as to eat of 
the flefti of the fick cattle ; for all of them were 
feized with a malignant fever, accompanied with a 
gangrene which fhowed itfelf on the fecond day, 
«fpecially at the elbow and heel. 
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The ruft is to grafs, what a corrupted ftate is to 
flefh : if flefh in this ftate occafions fevers amongft 
men, why fhould not vitiated plants b.ave a fimilar 
effect on cattle ? Independent of this, there are 
plants which are in themfelves prejudicial to cattle. 
We fee them frequently die in marfhy ground, 
whilft thofe fed on the neighbouring heights are 
healthy. In our paftures, hurtful plants grow 
among the good, and the care of felecling the lat- 
ter is left to the cattle. It is true that the Creator 
has indued them with an inftimfr. to diftinguifh the 
hurtful from the good ; but the former often grow 

• fo clofe to the latter, that it is almoft impofiible for 
them to crop the one without eating of the other. 
We fee the crow-foot growing every where: all 
the fpecies of it contain an acrid juice, efpeciaily 
the parfley-leafed marfh crow-foot, ranunculus pa- 
lufris apli folio, otherwife called herba fctlerata, a 
name which fufficiently indicates its noxious qua- 
lity. This grows by the fides of rivers, and is in- 
deed not fo often met with as the acrid upright 
meadow crow-foot, ranunculus pratenfs eretlus acris 

foliis, and the creeping, hairy meadow crow-foot, 
ranunculus pratenfs repcns hirfutus, which are very 
common in our meadows, and though lefs danger- 
ous to cattle, yet are injurious to fuch as eat them. 
The ptannica vulgaris, dracunculis pratenfis, which, 
fome likewife call the fneezing-plant, is not lefs 
common nor lefs acrid than the ranunculus. We 
alfo find in them the fpurge, (titbymalus) a very 
acrid plant, and the ftnall kind of hemlock, which, 
ought to be banifhed from them. A careful ob- 
ferver will remark other plants perhaps equally 
prejudical; and the hufbandman who fuffers fuch 
plants to grow in his paflures is inexcufable : for 
when one or two of the creatures fed on them 
become fick, the difeafe foon communicates itfelf 
to many, already pre-difpofed, by the effects 
P 
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of their food, to receive the infection; and thus 
it is infenlibly fp'read. 

Water, which fhould be accounted an aliment, 
may, by bad qualities communicated to it, contri- 
bute greatly to the production of epidemic difeafes; 
and ftill more lo, when affifted by diftempered or 
acrid food. 

We read in the philofophical t ran factions, that, 
during the plague in London, there was collected 
from off the furfacc of water, expofed in a veffel 
to the air, a blue pellicle, which having been mix- 
ed with bread, and given to a dog, killed him in 
twenty-four hours. But without being infected 
by thefe peftilential particles which drop upon it 
from the atmofphere in a peftilential conftitutiori 
of the air, the water may be charged with other 
'fubftances pernicious to animals, taken up whilft 
paffing through mines of lead, copper, &c. It 
ibmetimes carries with it gypfous matters and fele- 
nites, which may form concretes or obftructions, 
and caufe many difeafes. The waters in Minorca 
are of this kind : having too fhort a run to drop 
the earthy particles with which they are loaded, 
they conftantly form ftrong concretions adhering 
to the fides of the veffels in which they are con- 
tained. Standing, heavy, flimy water, loaded 
with many infects and their eggs, as well as with 
many particles from the animals and vegetables 
which die and rot in them, is the caufe of many 
difeafes to cattle which are often obliged to drink 
of it. Water is both the moft univerfal diffolvent, 
and the apteft vehicle for carrying noxious particles 
into the blood. 

Standing putrid water is not more pernicious by 
reafon of its vifcidity, than it perhaps is on account 
of vaft numbers of imall worms which are fwal- 
lowed along with it, and live and grow in the fto- 
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machs of cattle; as do alfo their young brood. 
Thefe by their motion irritate, and by pricking in- 
flame the ftomach anil intefunes, from whence pro- 
ceed fpafnxs and convulfions, fornewhat fimilar to 
what arrfe.s from the ufe of acrid or difrempered 
food: for thefe too irritate the ftomach and intef- 
tines; and the ill effect that will follow is an acce- 
leration of the periftaltic motion of the inteftincs; 
whence more frequent difcharges, and even 
bloody flux. The acrimony, being Sometimes fo 
ftrong as to erode the coats of the ftomach and in- 
terlines, cccafjons inflammations and intolerable 
pain, convulsions, &c. and the infpection of the 
dead bodies fhows us, that in contagious difeafes, 
the ftomach has been inflamed, and that the in- 
ternal coats, by the livid l'pots in them, which are 
fomecimes continued down the whole length of the 
inteilines, had a tendency to a mortification or 
gangrene. 



Of the Cure of the contagious Difeafes of Cattle. 

T has been already faid, that the conftitution of 
the air is one of the general caufes of contagious 
difeafes among cattle. M. Le Cierr, treating or 
the epidemic difeafes which defolated Ruffia, lays 
down the following rules forjudging of the nature 
of contagious difeafes, and of the method by which 
they may mo ft probably be cured. " An unex- 
" peeled diftemper," fays he, fuppofing the caj'e, 
'* breaks out at once with alarming fytnptoms and 
" terrible effects, and communicates itfelf from 
" creature to creature. The effects of this dif- 
" temper, howfoever complicated tliey may be, 
P 2 
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*' teach me the time, the order, and the means of 
'• correcting an evil arifing from a caufe unknown. 
" Nature alfo fhows me, by the crifis (lie brings 
«« on, the manner in which the diforckr fhould be 
" expelled. Moreover, I attentively confider the 
" qualities of the air we breathe, the fituation of 
«* the place, the qualities of the foil, the kind of 
" life which the inhabitants lead, the diforders 
" which at the fame time affecl cattle or plants, 
* l the neighbouihood of mines, marfhes, {landing 
« { water j and if I do not trace the caufe in any of 
*< thefe, I look back, and fearch for it in things 
» already paft. 1 reflecl on the feafons anterior to 
'< the diforders: I examine the time, the couifc, 
" the duration, the anticipation, the changes, the 
** temperature, and finally the mixt or extraor- 
'< dinary qualities of the feafons, and the winds 
*< which have been moft frequent during that time. 
«« I then reflecl: on the nature of the diieafes which 
" thefe variations have given rife to; nor do I 
« lofe fight of the changes thefe difeafes have un- 
" dergone. If in my researches I at length find 
«« one or more caufes capable of producing thedif- 
«< order which 1 was unacquainted with, I com- 
« pare the effects of the diftemper with the power 
« of the caufe, and then draw my conclufion from 
« their refemblance, or analogy. Have foutherly 
« winds reigned long? I anfwer, that thefe winds 
" z\c naturally peftilentfel: they may therefore 
" produce peftilential fevers. Do the mixed or 
<< extraordinary qualities of the feafons, their heat 
" and moifturc united, occafion the diftemper? 
<< The effects, being truly difcovered, make known 
« the ftate of the fluids and folids during, and 
«« even after, fuch a cenflitution of the air. The 
" diforder being known, (as far as our limited 
« knowledge can reach) I form my indication of 
" cure. I Guard the infected body againft th& 
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" efTett of the prefent venom, by giving of choice, 
" fuch medicines as have been employed with the 
i( greateft fuccefs in fuch difeafes as have- been par-. 
" ticularly marked by fimilar eft'efts. Thcfe are 
" the means of coming at the knowledge of ve- 
" nom; a knowledge which is not otberwife fuffi- 
" ciently manifefted to our fenfes. Does the in- 
" temperature of a feafon give me room to think 
" that it is the efficient caufe of any diibrder ? I 
" have immediate recourfe to the hydrofcope and 
" engyfeope. The firil informs of the real ftate of 
" the air; the fecond gives me an infight into the 
" nature of the particular falts then diffufed in the 
" atmofphere (a). I then expofe to the air every 
" fubltance which the falts of the air can alter, as 
'.'■ filks died of fuch particular colours as are tar- 
«' nifhed by the nitrous or fulpherous acid, and 
" are turned black by the vitriolic acid. I more- 
" over obferve the alterations which the vapours 
" of dew have produced on white linen before it 
" has been walhed with ley or foap." 

In all the cattle which have died of contagious 
difeafes, and have been opened, there have been 
evident marks of inflammation and putrefaction. 
Thefe diftempers may therefore be reduced to the 
putrid and the inflammatory kinds. Putrid di(V 
cafes differ among themfelves, as do likewife the 
inflammatory: but that difference conflfts only in 
the greater or lets degree. The epidemic diftem- 
per of 1690 fhovved itfelf with puitules. When- 
ever eruptions appear on the lkin, it is a certain 
ptoof that the cutaneous veilels are obftrucled with 
:sr that cannot circulate in fo minute veflels, 
.hfrefcre an inflammation ariics. In almoft 
mature that was opened in 1693, there was 

{a) TK? curious may like vifc con Cult on 'his fubjc£t, Le> Experiences 
P/tys. de Po'anierc, Tom. II. p. 306, i$fe$. 
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found in the lungs a fuppuration, which muft have 
heen preceded by an inflammation. The diftemper 
which proved fo fatal to the cattle in Lower Hun- 
gary in the year 171 2, appeared with puftules 
which contained an extremely foetid matter. The 
flench of that matter, and of the humour which. 
flowed from the mouth and nofe, proved that a pu- 
trefaction was joined to the inflammation in that 
clifeafe. The author who has defcribed the epide- 
mical conititution at Augfburgh, declares the dif- 
temper of the cattle was putrid and inflammatory. 
In the contagious dillemper which prevailed in 1740 
and the following years, the fever appeared to be 
inflammatory, malignant and putrid. The con- 
tents of the firffc flomach were very putrid, and 
the air which proceeded from it was extremely 
foetid : thofe of the fecond looked as if they had 
been dried: its membranes were black, gangrened, 
and eafily torn to pieces*, as were alfo the mem- 
branes of the third ftomach and of the inteftines, 
which likewife contained fometimes purulent mat- 
ter. Black fpots and hydatides were obferved on 
the liver, the lungs, and on the meninges of the 
brain. In the cattle which were opened in Mi- 
norca in 1756, traces of inflammation, terminating 
in mortification, were obferved in almoft all the 
bowels. The appearance of the fheep which died 
of the f mall-pox in the neighbourhood of Beauvais,. 
likewife confirms that the diforder was highly in- 
flammatory and putrid. 

As it has conftantly appeared upon opening the 
bodies of cattle which diedof contagious diftempers, 
that the difeafes were either inflammatory or pu- 
trid, the method in which thefe diforders fhould 
be treated is hereby pointed out. When they are 
inflammatory, the firft intention fhould be to cool 
the too-great heat of the blood, to leffen its rare- 
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faction, the velocity and force of its motion, in or- 
der to take off* or leffen the obftructions in the ca- 
pillary veffcls. Thefe purpofes ai e anfwcred by 
plentiful bleedings, by fo much the more neceffary 
in cattle, as the action of their vtffels is ftronger 
than in men. The heat and ftrong action of the 
veffels foon diffipate the thinnefl watery part of the 
blood, whence farther obftructions eniue; and 
hence it is that inflammatory dii'eafes are mod dan- 
gerous in the molt healthy conftitutions, and in- 
the moft robuft animals. Evacuations become 
therefore the more neceffary, left fuppurations or 
mortifications lhould be the confequence. Plenty 
of cooling and diluting liquors fhould be given at 
the fame time. 

If, on the contrary, figns of putrefaction appear," 
the fir ft paffages lhould be immediately cleared of 
whatever putrid fubftance they contain, or of any 
fubftances that may become fo; for if they were to 
remain there, they would communicate their putrid 
taint to the blood. This end is obtained by glyfters 
and purging medicines. The firft paffages being 
thus cleared, digeftion is better performed, and- 
room is made for antifeptic medicines, which 
may deftroy the remaining infectious venom. 

Comparative anatomy teaches us, that the ftruc- 
ture of other animals differs but little from ours. 
The animal and vital functions are the fame •, the 
fecretions are made in the fame manner. "Why 
then fhould not the fame medicines be ufed in their 
diforders as are ufed in ours? 

In cafe a contagious epidemic diftemper amongft 
cattle is attended with a cutaneous eruption, it 
will be firft of all neceffary to examine what kind of 
eruption it is: for cutaneous eruptions proceed 
fometimes from the violence of the fever, from 
acrid and ftimulating fubftances taken down into* 
the ftomach, or from medicines of too warm andi 
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cordial a nature. In this cafe, no good is to be 
expected from the eruption. But fometimes it is 
an effort of nature to relieve herfelf by throwing 
the peccant matter out upon the fkin, and in this 
cafe the eruption is favourable, and fhould be en- 
couraged. 

In the firft cafe, the fever is high, the heat con- 
siderable, and all the figns of inflammation appear. 
Recourfe muft therefore be immediately had to 
bleeding, and to cooling and diluting liquors, fuch 
as water in which falt-petre or fal-prunel has been 
diffolved; an ounce in about fifteen pounds (or 
pints) of water. In lieu of falt-petre, vinegar or 
fpirit of vitriol may be mixed with water in quantity 
fufiicient to give it a grateful acidity. The food 
fhould be light; fuch as frdh grafs or other plants, 
and bran boiled in water. By thefe means the 
progrefs of the inflammation may be flopped, or a 
refolution may be obtained of the veiTels already 
obftrucled. 

In the latter cafe, the above method muft be 
avoided: evacuations might flrike in the eruption, 
and thereby prove mortal. The eruption muft, 
on the contrary, be encouraged, by giving an 
ounce of theriac to a bullock or a horfe. The 
eruption will likewife be kept up by giving them 
daily a fpoonful of the flower of fulphur with bran. 
Their drink fhould be water in which fea-falt has been 
diffolved. That (alt is a diuretic which helps to 
depurate the blood by urine. The depuration 
fhould be aided by a fcton made in the dew-lap of 
a bullock, by piercing it through with a biftory, 
and drawing through the incifion a rag of linen or 
a fkein of thread, daubed with bafilicon. Care 
muft be taken to draw the rag 01 fkein through the 
Wound daily, fo as to leave a frefli piece of it in the 
i, in order to keep it clean. If, notwith- 
standing thefe means, the eruption does not keep 
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out, the dofe of theriac mufr be repeated, and a 
decocYion of farfaparilla and faflafras, or of contray- 
erva, muft be given for drink. 

The contagious diftemper which appeared in 
HelTe in 1693, terminated in a pulmonary phthifis, 
which might have been prevented, or rendered 
milder, by bleeding in the beginning, and by cool- 
ing and nitrous or acidulated drinks, h it could 
not be entirely prevented, it might have been very 
proper to have given to the fick animals half an 
ounce of fulphur, and the fame quantity of cinnabar 
of antimony mixed with bran; at the lame time 
rubbingthem heartily and often, in order to deter- 
mine to the pores of the fkin the matter which 
would have produced an abfcefs in the lungs. 
When the fmall-pox does not fuppurate kindly, the 
difeafe often falls on the lungs; and by the rule of 
contraries, a cutaneoi s eruption, a determination 
of the humours towards the fkin, often draws the 
humour from the lungs, and is frequently feen. 
An ulcer, an iflne, make drains which often relieve 
the lungs. The phthifis might therefore have 
been thus prevented, feeing it proceeded from the 
fame caufe which three years before brought on the 
fmall-pox. This is making nature our guide. 

The contagious difkinperwhich reigned fn France 
and over all Europe from 1-40 to 1750, and which 
had appeared before in Hungary, Germany, and 
Italy in 1711 and 1712, fhowed itfelf with e\ ident 
fymptoms of an inflammatory, malignant, putrid 
fever. As the throat, ftomach, and intefiines were 
greatly irritated by an extremely acrid humour, 
the firft care, in fuch a cafe, fhould be to allay the 
acrimony by mild drinks which refift putrefaclion, 
and to prevent the inflammation it may caufe, by 
bleeding. With this view, a glafs of oil of olives, 
or of linfeed oil, with half as much vinegar, fliould 
be given morning and evening, in a pint of warm. 
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water. During the two firft days, a decoction of 
forrel rendered gratefully acid with vinegar, or 
fpirit of vitriol, fhculd be given, and for food only 
bran boiled in water, in order to give time to the 
ftomachs to free themfelves of the food lodged in 
them, as was before obferved; after which it will 
be right to give them an ounce of crocus metallo- 
rum in powder, or, which is yet better, the ounce 
of crocus may be infufed for twenty-four hours in 
a quart of white wine, and the whole be given at 
once through a horn. A quart is the (iof'e for 
hoifes, bullocks, and cows, and half a pint for 
fheep. The creatures which take this remedy 
ihould be kept all the day warm in a ft able, and 
not be fullered to eat till the evening; the effeft of 
this medicine being as much by the fkin as by 
purging. The efficacy of this medicine has been 
often experienced; yet the violence of the diftem- 
per requires that we do not flop here. The feton 
before recommended is here of the greattlt utility. 
If people in the country cannot procure the crocus 
mecallorum, they may fubiUtute in 'us place two 
ounces of drv briony roots, or one ounce and a 
half of thofe of afarabacca. The crocus metallo- 
rum is however by much the beft. In order to 
cauie a freer dilcharge from the mouth and nofc, 
powder of hellebore, or of horfe-chefnut, maybe 
blown up the nofe, and the mouth may be wafhed 
with a mixture of vinegar and theriac : or if the 
nofe is dry, it may be proper to throw up into it, 
with a fyringe, fome barley-water and honey; and 
ifaftimulant is wanted, fame flower of muftard 
may be added. 

If, notwithftanding this treatment, the lymp- 
toms do not abate, recourfe muif be had to the 
Peruvian bark, half an ounce of which, mixed with 
two drams of fal-prunel and twenty grains of cam- 
phire, ihould be given night and morning. Thefe 
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medicines are powerful prefervatives from putre- 
faction, efpecially the bark, the virtue of which in 
gangrenes is well known. Country people, who 
cannot afford the expence of thefe medicines, may 
fubftitute in their place half an ounce of gentian- 
root with half an ounce of kitchen-foot, this 
abounding mod in fal-ammoniac. The fal-prunel 
and camphire, may be added to them, becauic 
thefe medicines powerfully promote the fecretions 
by the ikin and kidnies. Inltead of the theriacated 
vinegar, one may ufe ftrong vinegar, in which a 
handful of fait has been diffolved, and a few heads 
of garlic bruifed. It is proper to obferve that, if 
the animal has not been bled in the beginning of 
the diforder, bleeding fhould not be attempted 
now; for it will do much hurt. 

"When hard tumours or buboes appear on the 
breaft, or groin, as happened in the contagious dif- 
temper in Germany which fucceeded to that in 
Hungary, cupping glaffes are thought to be of 
great ufe, to draw the humours the more to thefe 
parts. They mould be fcarrified, and brought 
to fuppuration as foon as poffible by applying warm 
ointments and poultices; and to determine the re- 
maining peccant matter to the pores of the fkin, 
half an ounce of foot fhould alfo be given daily in 
a glafs of theriaca-ted vinegar. A bubo in the glands 
about the throat and neck has often proved a happy 
crifis, and carried off peftilential fevers. The the- 
riacated vinegar confifts of two ounces of theriac 
diffolved in a quart of common ftrong vinegar. 
The ftrongeft is the belt. 

If a red blifter, turning black at the bottom, is 
perceived on the tongue of an animal, fuch as was 
obferved in the years 17 31 and 1765, that blifter 
is much to be feared. It is a peftilential puftule 
which may carry the creature off in twenty-four 
hours-, and therefore the cure muft be very fpeedy. 
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The whole of this blifter fhould be immediately cut 
out and carefully Separated from the live flefh. 
The fkin and every part which appears black 
fhould be taken away, and the wound be after- 
wards wafhed three times a-day, at leaft, with 
ftrong vinegar in which fome fait has been diffolved; 
and this fhould be continued till the wound is 
cicatrifed. 

The Royal Society of Agriculture at Paris have 
publifhed the following method, which was found 
fuccefsful in the generality of Moulins, where it 
was tried on three hundred and thirty horned cat- 
tle, all of which were cured. 

" The firft care was to adminifter preservatives 
to the found cattle. To this end they were bled in 
the jugular, their mouths were walhed frequently, 
acidulated nitrous drinks were given them, and 
their habitations were fumigated. 

" The lotion was made of vinegar, pepper, fait, 
and aflli-foetida bruifed. The whole was mixed 
together, and deeped, making it at different times. 
The tongue, and all the parts of the mouth and 
jaws, were then ftrongly rubbed with this liquor. 
Every part of the tongue was in an efpecial manner 
rubbed with a cloth wet in the liquor. Sometimes 
half an ounce of fal-ammoniac was added to this 
lotion. 

" The drink was barley-water, with an ounce of 
falt-pstre, and vinegar enough to render it grate- 
fully acid. 

" The fumigation confifted either of vinegar 
thrown upon live coals in the ftable or cow-houfei 
or of four handsful of juniper- berries, two of 
wormwood, two of elecampane root, and two of 
leaves offabine, with an ounce of myrrh; the whole 
powdered and burnt on a chaiing-difh. 

" Likewife juniper-berries were fteeped in vine- 
gar, and a handful of them mixed with bran was 
given twice a-day. 
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" In places where the contagion had been ex- 
tremely violent, the drink prefcribed confilted of 
twohandfuls of rhue infufed in a pint of red wine; 
to which were added a few cloves of garlic, iome 
juniper-berries, and two drams of camphire. A 
hornful of this was given every morning to each 
creature fafting; and by the ule of all thefe means, 
two hundred and twenty-five bullocks and cows 
were preferved from all tainr, though feveral of 
them had communication with the lick animals. 

" With regard to the treatment of thefe la ft, 
all bleeding was forbid ; the fumigations were re- 
commended ; and as to the tumour which appeared 
on the tongue, it was thought better and furer to 
cut it entirely out with a biftory or fciflars, than 
only to fcrape and rub it. Scarifications were or- 
dered to be made in the bottom and fides of the 
ulcer, and the whole tongue was afterwards fo- 
mented five or fix times a day with tincture of 
myrrh and aloes, or with fpirit of wine in which 
fal-ammoniac and camphire had been difiblved in 
the proportion of half an ounce of each to eight 
ounces of the fpirit. A wafh of theriacated vine- 
gar, with fome camphire added to it, is likewife 
very proper in this cafe; and it will not be at all 
amifs to make the creature fwallow a fpoonful or 
two of it every time it is ufed: for it cannot be 
thought that a difiemper, of which the effects are 
fo rapid and fevere, that the tongue of the animals 
may be cut afunder by it and drop off in lefs than 
twenty-four hours, can be fufHciently treated by 
external remedies only. The following alexiteric 
medicines are therefore advifed to be given in- 
wardly. 

" Take roots of contrayerva and alecampane, of 
each three drams, a dry viper in powder, and one 
dram of camphire; mix them with a fufiicient 
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quantity of the cxtraft of juniper, make them into 
a ball, and give it to the animal. 

" Or, take of the root of fwallow-woi t, of 
matter-wort, of alecampane, and of angelica, of 
each half an ounce; boil them in two pounds (or 
pints) of vinegar of rofes till one third of it is eva- 
porated. Strain off the liquor, and then add to it 
one ounce of orvietan: then divide it into two dofes, 
and give one them in the morning fading, and the 
other in the evening, taking care to cover the fick 
creatures well whilft they are taking the medicine. 
This done, there will be no need to fear returns of 
the diforder, fometimes by fo much the more fatal, 
as it afterwards appears on other parts, and in a 
different form: as experience has mown. It is 
moreover necefTary that the difeafed be perfectly 
cured, that both found and fick be well curried, 
and that their mouths be examined feveral times a 
day to be allured of the fituation the beaft is in; 
for this gangrene does not fhow itfelf by any other 
external fign." 

The fmall-pox is, next to the plague, the moft 
dangerous of all the contagious difeafes to which 
fheep are liable. I mall here diftinguiih it only in- 
to the diftinci and the confluent kinds. The dif- 
fract, or mild, ftands very little in need of medi- 
cines: it may, and indeed fhould, be left to nature. 
The confluent, on the other hand, requires the 
greateft attention. Whatever the caule of this 
difeafc may be, look upon the expulfion of the 
matter, and thefuppuration and drying of the puf- 
tules. as the natural progrefs of it. There muft 
then bean eruption: but fometimes the eruption is 
imperfett, comes on with difficulty, or is even fup- 
preffed; and at other times is fo great as to en- 
danger the life of the animal. It therefore is plain 
his difeafe fhould not always be treated in the 
fame manner; for fometimes cordiaU may be requi- 
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£te in cider to fupport a too feeble eruption, and 
cooling medicines may be neceffary to chock a too- 
high inflammatory fever. If therefore, the fever 

appears high, blood muft be taken from the ju- 
gular, and this muft be repeated, becaufe not 
above two or three ounces can be got from the 
jugular of a fheep at one time. This operation was 
found to give great relief to the Iheep before 
fpokcn of at Beauvais. It fcmetimes leffens the 
number of pimples; but thofe which remain be- 
come larger, and fuppurate more kindly. Two 
drams of falt-petre mixed with honey are given 
every day to each fick animal, and for drink warm 
water rendered gratefully acid with vinegar or fpi- 
rit cf vitriol; nor fhould the feton be forgotten 
here. If the pimples are of a \ioIet or purple 
colour, they indicate a gangrene, cr at leaft a dif- 
poiition towards it. In this cafe, a dram of Peru- 
vian bark, half a dram of fid-prune'., and eight 
grain* of camphire, mixed up with honey, fhould 
be -iven two or three times a- day. Some iheep 
thus affected, and which had been given up as loll, 
were recovered by the ui'e of thefe medicines* 
They muft be kept within doors, efpecially in the 
winter. 

If the fheep are weak, and the eruption feeble, 
not only bleeding fhould be avoided, but i'ueli me- 
dicines fhould be given as will incline the matter to 
the pores of the fkin ; fuch, for example, as a 
dram of vipers in powder in a decoction of con- 
trayerva-rcot. A blifter may be put on the neck 
after clearing it imirely of wool. This blifter 
fhould be made of canthaiides and a little vinegar 
mixed with leaven. It is commonly left on for a 
long while, becaufe the flies do not eafily affect the 
fkiu of iheep. One might even ufe from time to 
time a decoction of the fudorific woods-, for the 

CL2 
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common drink of the fheep in this condition ihould 

be water in which fea-falt has been diffolved. 

"When the pimples appear again, the eruption is 
kept up by giving every day half an ounce of flower 
of brimftone, with as much laurel-berries in pow- 
der, mixed with bran. This Ihould be continued 
till the pimples begin to Juppurate; after which 
the fulphur and laurel-berries Ihould be fuppiefled, 
but their drink fhould ftill continue to be water 
rendered diuretic by the mixture of fea-falt. The 
difcharge from the nofe ihould be encouraged, by 
warning it with a decoction of tobacco, and blowing 
up the nofrrils hellebore and betony in powder: for 
though a great difcharge from the nofe is a bad 
fymptom, as it always indicates much putrefaction; 
yet a free difcharge from thence is beneficial, ju(t 
as a plentiful /pitting is to mankind. 

As foon as the pimples become dry, it is highly 
proper to purge the fheep with half an ounce ot af- 
f'afcetida in powder, mixed with bran, to prevent 
a translation of matter on the eyes or bread, 
which otherwife happens frequently. 

In a village called Les Echerres, about three 
leagues from Lyons, one half of a flock of fheep 
was feized with the fmall-pox : the found half was 
immediately feparated from the infected ; but 
though all communication between them was cut 
ofl", the difeafe broke out in fome of thofe which 
had been deemed found, and thofe infected ones 
were returned back to the fick. Endeavours were 
■ufed to ward off the infection by properly fumi- 
gating the fheep-cotes, and clearing them of every 
ordure or other thing that could communicate or 
continue the infection. 

Blifters were immediately applied to the infide of 
the thighs of moft of the infected fheep; whether 
the fmall-pox was of the diftinct or of the confluent 
kind; and in the others, in/lead of the biifler, a 
fcton was cut. The fuppuration was foon efta- 
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blifhed by the one and the other of thefe means, 
and the effects which they produced were fcnfiblf 
advantageous. The former of thefe creatures were 
not left wholly to nature ; but flie was affined when 
neceffary by decoctions of juniper-berries, or by 
decoctions of faffron in the proportion of a quar- 
ter of an ounce to a pound of water : and thefe 
remedies were given through a horn. In rhe con- 
fluent kind, recourfe was had to the Peruvian 
baric, which is known to prevent and even to cure 
gangrenes. It is a medicine which promotes a 
favourable fuppuration. Half an ounce of roots 
of fwallow-wort was boiled in a pound of water ; 
and in the {trained liquor was put a dram of Peru- 
vian bark in powder : it was ihen boiled up again, 
and the fed i men t was given with a hern every 
morning and evening : by way of precaution, ten 
grains of fult of wormwood were added to each 
draught, in order to give the more activity to the 
bark. 

Camphire was tried on other fheep which had 
the confluent fmall-pox. Thirty grains of it were 
rubbed into the yolk of an egg, then mixed with a 
dofe of the foregoing decoction, and given with a 
horn morning and evening. 

When the difeafe fell on the eyes, the following 
ccllvrium was uCcd. 

Take two handfuls of quince leaves, two drams 
of rind of pomegranate, one dram of feeds of 
fumach, infufe them for fome hours in a pound 
of warm water, then give it a flight boiling, nitre 
it, and, after having added to eight ounces of 
this decoction two grains of camphire and eight 
grains of faffron, foment the eyes of the creatuie 
with it. 

Emollient glyfters were given occasionally, and 
purges towards the clofe of the difeafe. This prac- 
tice was attended with {o much fuccefs, that out o£ 
0.3 
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twenty-two fheep which were feized with the 
diforder, only one died. 

M. Haftfer treats this difeafe in a manner very 
different from the above related. He attributes it 
to a too great quantity of humours, and prefcribes 
only dry, fweating medicines, fait, lovage, rupa- 
torium, fome grains of civet, and all in a dry form : 
and, what is hill more, he forbids giving any drink 
to the fheep whilft they are fick. This method 
may fucceed in Sweden, a cold country, in which 
the perforation is but little, the plants more watery, 
and the blood more ferons: but furely fuch treat- 
ment would not anfwer in Languedoc, Provence, or 
any other warm climate, where the food is drier, 
and carries lels moifture into the blood. Regard 
fhould always be had to the country and climate, 
in the treatment of every diforder, whether epi- 
demic or other. The fituation of Naples, border- 
ing on the lea, in the naighbourhood ofa'vulcano, 
in a country which abounds with fulphur; that of 
Rome, in a champain country, wafhed by a river 
whole waters having but little defcent, move flowly, 
are very different from that of Paris or Lyons, 
cities more inland, and in a colder climate. This 
difference in fimaiion and climate muft occafion 
a difference in the nature of difeafes, and confe- 
quently fhould do the fame in the method of 
treating them. 

It is not lefs neceiTary to know how to guard 
againft the contagious diftempers of cattle, than it 
is to be acquainted with their natures, and a fuc- 
cefsful method of cure. To prevent a contagious 
diftemper, the creatures expoied to it muft be pre- 
ferved from the influence of the caufe, or the caufe 
itfelf fhould be corrected. When the contagion is 
the effect of the conftitution of the atmofphere, it 
is very difficult to preferve animals from its in- 
fluence j for being continually expofed to its 
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immediate contact, they breathe it, it enters with 
the food into the ftomach and inteftines, it pene- 
trates into the fubftance of the lungs, and in each 
of thefe places it communicates its noxious quality. 
It has, however, been found by experiment, that 
the conftitution of the air may may be changed for 
the better. "We are told of what advantage the 
fires which Hippocrates ordered to be made were 
in the plague. Levinus Lemnius (Lib. II. deeccult. 
Ndt. Miroc. cap. \o.) fays that the garrifon of 
Tournai kept the plague off from that city by firing 
fo many cannons and burning fo much gun-powder 
that the air was totally changed thereby, and the 
city preferved from that dreadful fcourge. In facf, 
nothing is fitter to correct the bad qualities of a 
putrid air than that excellent antifeptic, the ful- 
phurous and nitrous acid fet at liberty by the de- 
flagration of gun-powder. It would therefore be 
advifeable to burn fulphur and nitre in the build- 
ings where the animals are lodged, or to caufe 
vinegar to be boiled in them till it is totally eva- 
porated. Juniper-berries, myrrh, olibanuro, affa- 
fcetida, may alio be burnt in them ; but thefe laft 
fumigations fhould be ufed only in the winter, nor 
are they at any time fo efficacious as the acids. 
The habitations of the cattle fhould be' kept as 
clean as poflible, their walls fhould be white- 
wa fiied, or wafhed with vinegar, the litter in them 
fhould be frequently renewed, their doors or win- 
dows on the north fide fhould be opened, and thofe 
on the fide from whence the infectious air proceeds, 
fhould be kept fhut, as advifed by Varro. 

The bad effedts of air may alfo be prevented as 
follows.. If the conflitution of the air tends to 
produce inflammatory difeafes, it is proper to 
bleed the creatures expofed to it, to give them from 
time to time acidulated drinks, to prevent their 
being expofed to great heats, not to put them to 
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hard labour, to take care that they do not pafk 
fuddenly from a hot to a cold place, and that they 
do not drink tco-cold water when they are heated. 
If, on the contrary, the conftitution tends to pro- 
duce putrid difeafes, it would be proper to purge 
them with crocus metallorum, or affafcetida, cr 
roots cf briony, or with afiarabacca, to give them 
acidulated antifeptic drinks, and to rub them often, 
as well to free them from infectious particles which 
may adhere to the hair, and penetrate the ikin, as 
to inereafe the perforation ; for it is not to be 
conceived how many diforders arife from a fup- 
preflion of perfpiration, and how falutary it is to 
keep the perfpiration clear. 

When the contagious difeafes of animals arife 
from the bad quality of their food, it is certainly 
in our power, in a great meafure, to prevent them. 
All plants prejudicial to the health of cattle mould 
be rooted out of every pafiuie; which is eafily 
done with a fpaJe, when the plants are in bloom; 
for if they are then cut through beneath the fur- 
face of the ground, and the clod is again replaced, 
the remaining root will perifh, and thus the whole 
pafture may in time be cleared of them. Artificial 
grafl'es may be fown inflead of the natural. The 
world is now acquainted with the benefits which 
arife from fuch graffes, both in regard to their quan- 
tity and their quality. Lucerne, fainfoin, and 
clover, are known to be very wholefeme and very 
nouvifhing. As they grow to a pretty good height, 
the effects of a mildew or blight may be prevented 
in them, which cannot be done in plants that creep 
along the furface of the ground. Thus it is a 
common practice, when corn is mildewed, for two 
men, holding each of them the end of a lope, and 
being as far afunder as the length of the rope will 
permit, to run along the fields of corn: the rope 
either fhakes off the vermin which occafion the 
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blight, or makes the mildew fall off by the fhaking 
of the corn, which afterwards recovers itfelf. If 
this method does not prove effectual when ufed on 
artificial graiTes, the owner fhould not hefitate to 
cut down the pafture, burn what is infected, and 
endeavour to procure a frefh healthy growth. At 
all events, cattle fhould not be fuffcred to feed on 
infected grafs of any kind, nor even in the field 
where that grafs was, till a new growth has arifen. 

Cattle fhould not be fuffcred to drink putrid 
flancling water, efpecially in an infected feafon : for, 
as was before obferved,the water which was expofed 
to the air during the plague of London, became 
covered with a blue pellicle, which mixed with 
bread and given to a dog, made the creature die 
mad. Such a pellicle may adhere to all ftanding 
waters, and will be more or lei's dangerous, accord- 
ing as the air is more or lefs infected, and the water 
is more or lefs loaded with putrid fubttances. 

As water is an indifpenfably neceffary article of 
food, every bad quality in it is the more dangerous, 
and the means of correcting them are the more 
requisite and valuable. In order to attain this 
defirable end, a very fimple, eafy method was tried 
before the laudable Society for the Lncouragement- 
of the Arts, Sec. at London, with the wilhed-for 
fuccefs. It was found that clay, mixed in putrid 
water, to fuch a degree as to take off the trans- 
parency of the water, fo that a hand held under its 
furface, could not be feen through it, foon fettles 
to the bottom if fuffered to ftand ftill, and carries 
down with it all fuch vegetable or animal putrid 
fubftances as are mixed with the water. Thefe 
fubftances, kept afunder, and buried as it were in 
the clay, ceafe to putrify, and the water remains 
perfectly clear for a long time. It is almoft need- 
lefs to obferve, that if there are any living infects 
in the water, they fhould be feparated from it 3 by 
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running the water through fomething which fhall 
keep back thof'e infefts, or their brood, which may 
be too bulky to be carried down and bur:ed in the 
clay. If the putrefaction be great before thefe 
means are ufed, a difagreeable flench may (till at- 
tend the water, though it appear clear. The Rev. 
Dr. Hales, that friend of mankind, has taught us 
to get rid of this by ventilating the water, that is, 
by forcing through it air, which carries oifthe re- 
maining putrid taint. If any object to the trouble 
of preparing in this mariner a fufliciency of water 
for a whole herd of cattle; all the anfwerthat fuch 
deferve is, that if they think the health of men and 
of beafts not worth this trouble, it i< in their 
power, they and their cattle, to crawl flowly, but 
certainly, to the grave. Even among ft mankind, 
many of the ufual autumnal epidemic difeafes 
might be prevented by this eafy method: for the 
bad water which is drank at that feafon gives rife 
to many difordersin the bowelsj as well as 10 fevers 
of various kinds. 

If clay cannot be had, it is advifeable to fhake 
the water well, or have it toiled about by oars, be- 
fore it is given as drink. Thus it is that people on 
board of lhip render their corrupted water lefs un- 
healthy by beating it j by which means the im- 
purities in it fall to the bottom cf the calks. Mr. 
Boyle having taken fome water which had gone a 
long voyage, beat it frequently ; by which means 
all its impurities fublided, and it became perfe&ly 
pure and whokfome. Where fweet water is want- 
ing, a well ihould be dug. 

If a contagious difeafe has unhappily feized a 
herd or flock, every means poffible fhould be ufed 
to prevent its fpreading. The firft care to be 
taken is, to cut off all communication between the 
found and fick. Cattle colleft the grafs with their 
tonoue before they bite it; by that means fome of 
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their faliva neceflarily adheres to the grafs which 
remains, and if they are diftempered, the grafs is 
of courfe infected ; and other cattle which feed on 
it catch the contagion. Again, cattle are fond of 
licking one another; and as their tongues are 
rough, there fticks to them a great deal of hair, 
which afterwards forms in their ftomachs balls called 
eg'Tgropiles, which incommode them much when 
they become of a conliderable fize : but this is not 
yet the greateft evil. The perfpiration is vitiated 
in infected animals, and their hair falls offeaiily: 
the infection adhering to the hair thus licked off 
by a found animal, becomes an infection to this 
lait, and thus it may be fpread to many. The 
herds fhould therefore be frequently vifited, in or- 
der that every creature of which there is the leaffc 
fufpicion may be feparatcd from the found, which 
laft muff no longer feed on the fame paflure, nor 
drink of the fame water with the former: even the 
cribs, trays, tubs, or any other thing made ufe of 
for the fick, muft not be brought near the found, 
atleafttill they have been warned wellwithlime-watcr 
or vinegar, and afterwai ds fumigated. The per- 
fons who attend the fick cattle fhould not approach 
the found ones before they have wafhed themfelves, 
and changed their garments, which, in this c?Se, 
fhould be of flax or hemp, and not of woollen; 
becaufe wool imbibes the contagion, retains it, 
and readily communicates it. 

On the above principle it was that Lancifi pro- 
pofed to a congregation of Cardinals, during the 
afore-mentioned plague which made fuch havock 
in Italy, to kill not only all the cattle that were 
manifellly infected, but even all thofe that there 
was but the leaft room to fufpect of being infected. 
This advice was rejected after a long debate, and 
it was too foon experienced how much wifer and 
more prudent it would have been to follow it. A 
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proof of this foon refulted from the town of Ca- 
pravola. Five bullocks there were fuddenly feized 
with the diftemper; and after immediate ftric~t. in- 
quiry it was found, that a ftrange bullock had been 
introduced into the inclofure where all the cattle 
belonging to the town were kept. The infected 
bullocks were immediately killed, and the diltem- 
per ended there. 

All thofe who took f'ufficient care to prevent the 
entrance of any infected creature into their lands, 
not only about Rome and the ecclefiafiical ftate, 
but alfo in the territories of other princes, pre- 
ferved their cattle. Such was the effect of the 
vigilance of the princes Pamphili and Borghefe, 
that, though at the very gates of Rome, and in the 
province the moft infected, all their cattle efcaped 
unhurt. The fame care preferved the fields of Cor- 
neto, of the patrimony of St. Peter, of Umbria, 
of Picenum, of the Flaminian province, of Tuf- 
cany, and of Modena: and it is likewife by the 
fame means that the convents of nuns are gene- 
rally preferved from the plague, when it unhappily 
attacks mankind (a). By a flmilar care the Tem- 
ple was preferved from the plague, when it made 
fuch havock in London in 1666. 

Too much care cannot be taken that the bodies 
of creatures which have died of contagious difeafes 
be buried deep, efpecially in warm and moift coun- 
tries; not only to prevent carnivorous animals from 
being infected, which may foon fpread the con- 
tagion, but alfo to avoid increafing the putrid ex- 
halations with which the air is already too much 
loaded. They were very near being fatal to the 
French in Minorca. That ifland being a rock 
covered with very little earth, it was not poffible 

(a) See Lancifi Opera, Tom, IL Gen. 1713. DiJJcrt. Hiji. dc Bovilti 
ptft. 
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to bury the bullocks which died i they were thrown 
into the harbour, with heavy weights tied to them: 
but notwirhftanding this precaution, the bodies 
foon role up and floated on the furface of the wa- 
ter, which is conltantly the cafe as loon as an in- 
cipient putrefaction fcts the fixed air in the animals 
at liberty, and the bodies become fpecifically lighter 
than the water. Thefe bullocks infected the air of 
the port with a horrible flench, which rendered 
flck many of the feamen who remained on board of 
the ihips ; and though the carcafes were towed out 
into the open fea, yet as the current brought them 
frequently back, it was found that the only fafe 
way was to burn them. 

Reflecting men obferved, with much concern, 
that, during the contagious diftemper which pre- 
vailed from 1740 to 1750, the country people, in 
France in particular, took very little care to pre- 
vent the fpreading of the contagion. They fkinned 
their dead cattle, and kept the fkins; an ceconomy 
fatal to the furviving cattle, and ruinous to their 
owners. None fhould bz permitted to keep fuch 
fkins, unlefs they are immediately put into lime- 
water, and fteeped in it for iome time. The 
dung of difeafed cattle does not require lefs at- 
tention, becaufe the infection is quickly commu- 
nicated by it when it is left expoied to the air. 
Every particle belonging to iniected creatures fhould 
therefore be immediately burnt, or buried very 
deep. 

When one is obliged to make ufe of a building 
in which creatures infected had formerly been, too 
much care cannot be taken to clean the floor, walls, 
roof, and every other thing belonging to it, and 
alfo to fweeten the air: for it has been obferved, 
that healthy creatures have been feized with con- 
tagious difeafes by being put into buildings in 
which infected animals had been, even though thofe 
R 
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buildings had not been ufed for a confiderable time. 
Trincavel relates (Lib III. ConfiL 17.) that ropes, 
which had been made ufe or to cany out dead 
bodies in time of a plague, being taken out of a 
trunk in which they had been kin twenty years, 
by a fervant, he and ten thoulaud more died of the 
plague. Sennert (Tom. II. p. 150) mentions a 
plague at Breflau, which was communicated in 1553, 
by linen that had been locked up ever iince 1542. 
iSince then the contagious virus will remain fo long 
dormant, and yet retain all its ftrength, too much 
care finely cannot be taken to purify the buildings 
into which cattle are to be put. It is not enough 
to clean them and keep the doors and windows 
open: every part of them mould be well walhed 
with lime water or vinegar, fumigations fhould be 
burnt in them, and vinegar, or fpirit of nitre, 
fhould be boiled in them till totally evaporated. 

By ftri&ly attending to the above precautions, 
we may hope to prevent many contagious di (tem- 
pers, to hinder their fpreading, and even to cure, 
by means of the few medicines here mentioned, 
confiderable numbers of infected cattle. 



Additional Obfervai'nns on the Difeafes of Cattle, and 
on their Cures ; by the Royal Society of Agriculture at 
Fans. 

ripOWARDS the end of the year 1-62, a for- 
midable difeafe attacked the cattle in the 
parifh ol Mezieux, in the province of Dauphiny. 
M he bullocks and cows were chiefly affetted by it: 
but few horl'es or mules felt it. 

During the firfl twenty fours hours the following 
fypmtoms appeared. A refufal of all kinds of 
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food whether folic! or even liquid, a heavintfs of 
the head, hanging of the ears, watery eyes, rough 
and dull looking hair, a collivenefs not to be got 
the better of, a painful ('welling about the lower 
juv and along the neck, a pulfe rather dull than 
frequent, a difcharge of a frothy humour from the 
mouth and nofe or lb me. Thele fymptoms con- 
tinued for two, three, or four days, at the end of 
which a great beating in the loins, aiiii the feeble- 
nefsofthe lick creature, foretold a fpeedy and In- 
evitable death. 

The farriers and country people bled them in the 
ears, gave them cordiais, and administered drinks 
with a view to purging, but which contained 
nothing capable of producing that effect At 
length the progrefs and ravages made by the difeafe 
determined the unhappy hufbandman, on the point 
of being ruined, to apply eliewhere for the help of 
which he felt how much he ftood in need. More 
intelligent perfons fought in the dead bodies of the 
animals, that which the ignorant and uninformed 
could not difcovcrin them. A beginning of putre- 
faction fhowed itlelf, by livid fpots, in the hind 
part of the mouth, in all the mufcles of the pha- 
rynx and larynx (the gullet and windpipe) in the 
cellular membrane which furrounds them, in the 
whole paffage of the aefophagus, and in the trachea 
arteria. In fome bodies the cawl was affected, in 
fome others the inteftines. In thefe Lift the 
fpleen was greatly fwelled ; in the former, neither 
the liver nor the lungs were in a natural Itr.te, and 
in all, the digeltion was depraved, as it ufually is 
in all dangerous difeafes ; for the paunch was filled 
with the food they had taken down before the dis- 
order had openly appeared in them. The red, 
and fometimes brown or even black colour, the 
fwelling, the foft confidence of the parts about the 
throat in the greater number of the dead, were the 
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confequences of a violent inflammation, not of the 
erifipelas or phlegmon-boil kind, for thefe would 
have excited a greater degree of fever, and would 
have (Lowed themfelvcs with a more remarkable 
pain and hardnefs ; but of a latent inflammation, 
and a fwel'.ing caufed by the want of action in the 
parts ; fuch, in fhort, 2s is found in malignant dil- 
eafes. A fimilar diforder happened at the fame 
time in the town of Macon, where a gangrenous 
quinfey carried off rapidly a prodigious number of 
people. This fwelling frequently extended itfelf to 
ail the glands of the lower jaw and about the neck 
:.nd chefi ; theieby forming confiderable tumours 
on the outiide, which in many creatures came to 
fuppuration either naturally or by the help of art. 
In fome, the throat was not fo dangeroufly affect- 
ed ; but tumours appeared in all parts of the body 
indifcriminately. 1 hefe were not the lefs looked 
upon as critical depofits, and accidents which at- 
tended a difeale owing to the fame caufe, and of 
the lame character. In effett, the fame treatment, 
except fo far as the different depofits required a 
particular method of cure, preferving the lives of 
fifty-three out of fixty-two; w hi Iff: out of forty- 
nine which were treated in the common way, not 
one efcaped. 

The furamer had been very hot, and the drought 
very great. The only paflures to which the cattle 
could be led were bordering on a pond full of 
muddy, (landing, putrid water. The place neareft 
to this was a dry gravel, heated by the fcorching 
fun, and confequently a truly burning abode for 
the cattle, which were there moll part of the day. 
Thus the excefiive heat of the feafon, the indif- 
ference of the pafture, and chiefly the bad qualities 
of the water, were the firft caufes of this diieale : 
for all the juices being heated and rarefied, there 
was neceilariW a great lofs of the moil fluid and 
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fubtle parts of the blood, and the corrupted ftate 
of their food gave the diforder a putrid turn. The 
hind part of the mouth, the larynx arid pharynx 
affording a continual paffage to very hot air, and 
the mucus which fhould naturally moiften them 
being lefs, owing to the blood's being deprived of 
it, or to the excretory ducts being dried up, the 
whole became very fufceptible of inflammation. 
Add to this the bad qualities of their food, and we 
fhall not wonder that the inflammation degenerated 
into a quinfey truly gangrenous. 

What in all fimilar fatal cafes fhould be fiirft at- 
tended to, became here the firft object of our care. 
All communication was cut off between the found 
and the fick : for the fureft way to avoid the plague 
is to fly from it. The cattle which had hitherto 
efcaped were therefore taken out of the infected 
hotifer, after having been ftrongly rubbed with 
wifps of ftraw previoufly fumigated with thyme, 
rofemary, fage, and other aromatic plants, on 
which a fmall quantity of vinegar was calt while 
they were burning. The buildings into which they 
were put were cleaned of whatever dung was in 
them, and fumigated with juniper and bay-berries 
bruifed and fteeped in wine-vinegar and burnt on 
live coals: others were fumigated with only the 
fumes of vinegar. The difeafed cattle were after- 
wards carefully confined within the limits in which' 
the diforder unhappily reigned; thereby to prevent 
its fpreading. The fame precautions that were 
taken with regard to the found cattle, were ex- 
tended to all in general, to the extent of the 
boundaries of the village: all were bled again in the 
jugular vein, and by means of that evacuation, by 
rendering all their drink lightly acidulated, by 
diminishing the quantity of their footl, by not 
fending them too foon to grafs, by net fufFerir.g 
them to remain too long in the heat, and not to 

R 3 
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be out at all in the night •, and laftly, by giving 
them fweet water to drink, above three hundred 
bullocks and cows were entirely preferved from 
this infection, which never went beyond the limits 
firft fet to it. 

The found cattle being thus taken care of, the 
infected were treated as follow: the buildings 
were cleaned and fumigated with the fame care as 
for the others j the ncceility of renewing the air 
became indifpenfible. The buildings were in gene- 
ral very injudicioufly conftructed, low and not airy. 
The conftant refpiration and perfpiration of the 
animals that were in them foon deprived, the air of 
its vivifying principle, and thofe animal particles 
focn putrelied. From both thefe caufes, the ori- 
ginal tendency to putrefaction was much accelerated. 
Lofty buildings were therefore prepared for the 
lick, and they were kept well aired by windows 
which admitted a conftant fupply of frefli air at the 
fame time that they carried off the bad. 

The inexpreflible advantages arifing to mankind 
from that attention which the Rev. Dr. Hales 
excited to the preferving of the air fweet, efpecially 
where there are fick, or numbers afiembled to- 
gether, calls upon us in this place to pay him that 
tribute of praife which his unbounded beneficence 
deferves. A window in each end of fuch buildings, 
and as near to the roof as can be, is, in this cafe, 
very ufeful ; becaufe the one admits frefli air, 
while the other difcharges the noxious air ; and this 
without cooling or altering the temperature of the 
air near the fick. 

Many of thefe fick cattle were bled in the ju- 
gular •, but that was only once, and in the very be- 
ginning of the diforder. Care was taken not to 
perform this operation after the figns of putre- 
faction had appeared. Water whitened with bran 
was their only nourUhment. An ounce of cryftal 
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mineral was added to a pailful of this water, for fome; 
and for others the water was acidulated with vine- 
gar, which was preferred to every other acid. 
Cooling glyfters were not forgotten. Two of them 
were given daily to each of the fick animals. They 
were compofed of leaves of mallows, of pellitory 
of the wall, and of mercury, of each two handful?, 
boiled in five pounds of common water to a con- 
fumption of one fouith. Two ounces of common 
honey, as much oil of olives, and one ounce of 
cryltal mineral were added to this when ftrained 
off. 

Injections were alfo thrown up the mouth and 
nofe two or three times a-day. Thefe were com- 
pofed of the leaves of plantain, briar and agrimony, 
of each a handful, boiled half an hour in four 
pounds of common water, to which were added, 
when drained off, two drams of fal-ammoniac ; 
and fometimes in place of this fait, two ounces of 
oxymel fquills were mixed with this liquor. The 
liquor thrown by a large fyringe into the nofe, des- 
cended into the back part of the mouth, and moilt- 
ened and wafhed all its parts. It was the more ne- 
ceffary thatthefe parts fliould bewellcleaned,becaufe 
they generally were the parts moft affected. The 
creatures were likewife from time to time made to 
fnuff up the volatile fpirit of fal-ammoniac, and 
doubtlefs the volatile fumes penetrating into the 
live parts, fiimuiated them, and excited in them a 
motion, by the help of which the difeafed parts ex- 
foliated or cait off in white filaments. 

The tumours which appeared externally were 
fuppurated as fpeedily as poffible. The ripening 
poultice or cataplafm ufed for this purpofe was 
made of leaven with one third of bafilicon. When 
this was thought infufficient, another was fubfli- 
tuted in its place, made with fix bulbs of lilies 
roafted under the afhes of a wood fire, four ounces 
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of white lily roots and four handfuls of forrel 
boiled in four pounds of common water, and af- 
terwards bruifed in a mortar. Two ounces of hog's 
lard, and a like quantity of common honey, old 
greafe and bafilicon were mixed with them ; and 
la illy, according to the circumftances, half an 
ounce of galbanum ditTolved in wine, and an equal 
quantity of gum ammoniac in powder were added. 
As foon as a fluctuation was felt in thefe tumours, 
they were opened with a knife or cauftic, but moft 
frequently with the actual cautery, to excite a more 
plentiful Suppuration by giving the greater ftiinu- 
lus to the veflels. If it was not poffible to open all 
the tumours externally, one or two glyfters were 
immediately injected, in order to prepare the way 
for a purging drench, left the matter being ab- 
forbed into the blood, might add to the already 
too-putrid difpofition of the blood. The purging 
potion was compofed of an ounce of the leaves of 
tenna infufed for three hours in a pound of boiling 
water; and in this liquor, when (trained off, an 
ounce of bruifed fuccotrine aloes was infufed all 
night over hot allies, and given to the animal 
warm in the morning out of a horn. This was 
repeated as occailon required, till the fymptoms- 
difappeared: and then the creatures were gradually- 
brought back to their ufual wholefome food. 

One of the difeafes which made the greateft' 
havock, was that which, in the year 1763, left 
fcarcely any cattle alive in the diftrict of Brouage 
in the election of Marennes, in the generality of 
Rochelle. The accurate account given of it by 
M. Nicolau, M. D. on the eleventh of September, 
1763, isfo full of inltruaion, that it ought not to 
be omitted here. 

" The parifhes in which the diftemper among 
the cattle exert its greateft fury, are fituated on 
the borders of alow country, in extent about three 
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leagues. It was formerly laid out in falt-pits; but 
the communication with the fea has been fince 
cut oft, and the Tea now comes no farther than 
the town ofBrouage. The whole remains in the 
uneven ftate it was in when employed tor making 
fait; and the hollows and rilings Mill retain all the 
appellations then given them. Some of the hol- 
lows have been in time imperfectly rilled up, and 
others remain in nearly their former ftate. They 
are filled with water in rainy feafons, efpecially dur- 
ing the winter; and the water, not having any 
outlet, Magnates till the fun and heat of the fum- 
mer have evaporated it. The decpeir, which fel- 
dom dry intirely, form fo many pools full of aquatic 
plants, and, notwithflar.ding that, are made to 
ferve as watering places for the cattle. The whole 
forms avaftfliim, marlhy meadow, in which are 
fed numbers of cattle intended for the butcher, 
and for the farmer's work. It is the lofs of thefe 
which has in part occafioned the miiery of the in- 
habitants of that place. 

M Thefe receptacles of mire fpread far around 
foetid exhalations which infect: the atmofphere, 
and render the inhabitants fubject to intermitting 
putrid malignant fevers towards the end of the 
/ummer. The difagreeable fmell is particularly 
felt at fun- rife in good weather. 

" During the fpring and fummerofthis year, 
1763, the rains have been almoft inceffant, and the 
weather confiantly cool. In the greateft heat, 
Reaumur's thermometer, in a room facing the 
north, did not exceed 18 or 19 degrees (from 64 to 
68 of Fahrenheit's). On the 3d of July we had a 
ftorm, accompanied with hail of an uncommon fize, 
which in many places deftroyed every kind of crop, 
and did considerable damage to the buildings. 
Moft of the large cattle which the difeafe has car- 
ried off were expofed to this ftorm, and felt all its 
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violence; but the fheep and ("wine, to whom the 
diftempei proves equally fatal, were under ilielter. 
Befides, the moitality had begun before. 

" There was great plenty of grafs, owing to the 
conftant rains; but thele hare prevented its being 
made into hay. Great part of it peiifhed without 
being cut, or rotted after it was cut. The cattle 
were expoled night nnd day to the inclemency of 
the feaibn. All the fruits both of the funimer and 
the autumn have failed, and the trees are now 
(Sept. the 1 ith) in bloom, as in the fpring. 

" The graflts which grew in this place did not 
appear to me to be unwholefome for cattle; and 
even if there were any fuch, the principal caule of 
the contagion ought not to be imputed to them, 
iince the fheep which fed elfewhere, and (ome 
horfes which lived on dry hay, wereequally affected, 
as well as the fwine which did not feed on it. 

" The mortality fpreads to the other domeftic 
animals, without excepting even the poultry"', 
which periihed in a hamlet of St. Symphorian. 
Yet, however epidemic the diforder is, there is 
room to think it not contagious. Numbers of dogs 
died in feveral parifhes, which had eaten of the 
fkfh of the difeafed cattle; but others which 
had not eaten of it died lilcewife, and fame con- 
tinued to eat daily of it without being incom- 
moded. 

" In the month of May laft (viz. in 1763) fome 
complaints appeared on the tongues of the horned 
cattle in a few contiguous parifhes; but that was 

* The Royal Society of Paris obfefve here, that the diftemper of 
which the poultry died in the above-mentioned village, may perhaps 
not have been the fame as that which killed the cattle, nor produced 
by the famecaufes; for that the mortality amongft fowls was pretty 
general every where, and Teemed to have been the con.equence ot 
a great inflammation on tic brcatt, like that which affected the 
does. 
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only a falfe alarm, for the complaints went off 
without doing any miichief. In June, and in tUe 
beginning of July, the reigning diftemper fhowed 
itlelf among the iheep, and has committed Inch 
havock as not to leave one of them in (banc places ; 
and in others, the few that do remain are aban- 
doned by their fhepherds and left to die, literally 
fpeaking, like rotten llieep, without any care being 
taken of them. 

" The mortality among the horned cattle, horfes 
and other animals, has been ratal principally to 
two parilhes fiuce the end ot July. It now fpreads 
on all fides, though with lefs havock in lbme places 
than in others. 

" The fir ft fymptoms obferved in them was their 
abftaining from food. I do not mean to fay, that 
no other lymptoms precede this ; but the keepers 
of the heids, little experienced in, and as little 
attentive to, fuch objects, do not diftinguifh 
them. This prelude awakens attention. The crea- 
tures are obferved to be melancholy, to hang their 
heads, to have cold and drooping ears, rough hair 
without its ulual luitre, loins fallen and beatiiv. 
the belly hard and full, the whole body wreathed 
and feeming to be difpoled to make efforts to urine. 
The urine which they void is often as clear as 
water; it is fcldom that any thing pafils by ftool, 
and chewing of t lie cud ceafes in the horned cattle. 
In a few hours after, if no tumours appear on t!ie 
furface of toe body, they are lciz ••-; with a fhiver- 
ing, their eyes become dull and watery, a tough 
fnivel iffues from the mou'h and nofe, they lie 
down and die quietly, or are more or lefs con- 
vulfed. In this extremity they ftretch their heads 
out frequently, pant for breath, fetch long fighs, 
and fomctimes too they cough. Thefe fymptoms 
often come on fo rapidly, that the creature dies 
before they have been l'een: many bullocks have 
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dropt down dead under the yoke. The quicker 
the fucceffion of thefe fymptoms is, the greater is 
the danger. A. violent fhivering is always fatal. 
"When the fymptoms come on more gradually, 
there commonly is no fhivering, but if there be, 
the danger is in proportion to its violence and du- 
ration. It lomet'.mes happens that tumours appear 
indifferently in all parts of the furface of the body. 
They fometimes remain fixed in the part where 
they fit ft appeared; at other times they difappear, 
to fhow themlelves elfewhere; if they vanifh in- 
tirely, the creature dies; if, on the contrary, 
they increale in number, and on the parts leaft 
effential to life, whilir the creature ftill retains its 
ftrength, there is room to hope for a recovery. 
Daily experience begins to prove, that the cure 
depends cffentially on the character of thefe tu- 
mours as approaching the neareil to a phlegmon, 
and on their good ifiue. 

" The tumours are not of the inflammatory 
kind. They feem fii it of all to affect the mufcles. 
The part affected feels hard, without being much 
fwelled. Soon after a humour infinuates itfelf 
into the cellular membrane around, which relaxes 
the fibres fteeped in it, enervates them, and raifes 
a lump in the fkin. If it is not immediately dif- 
charged by an opening, its flay produces a gan- 
grene which foon fprcads farther; or if the humour 
falls on any of the bowels neceffary to life, the 
creature dies before the gangrene has made 
much progrefs. Thefe tumours are flabby, and 
yield only a thin, reddifh fanies. If a fuppura- 
tion comes on, all does well, the creature re- 
covers ftrength, and appetite to eat. If, on the 
contrary, there is only a thin dil'charge with- 
out fuppuration, the cure goes on but flowly, the 
creature languifhes and finks, till by the falling off 
of all the gangrened floughs, the wound appears 
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well coloured, and the cattle themfelves lick it 
with their tongues io order to heal it. 

" The gangrene which fucceeds this tumour is 
of a very particular kind. The cellular membrane 
and the flcfh feem to be rather macerated than 
rotten. They look of a pale colour, inclined to 
livid ; and though their fibres feem difuniting, they 
retain a prettv firm confidence : but the flougli 
which cafts off" before the cure, is black, foetid, and 
quite mortified. If the tumours continue long in a. 
lax flaccid ftate, there is great danger of the mat- 
ter's being reaiTumed into the blood, and confe- 
quently of its falling the more violently on fome 
other part. This happened to feveral creatures of 
different kinds. They died, either becaufe the 
difcharge was interrupted, or becaufe it came out 
but imperfectly. The more fenfible the difeafed 
flefli is, the greater is the room to hope for a cure ; 
and me more infenfibls it is, the greater is the 
danger. 

" When the tumours, from being fiat, as they 
are at firft, rife higher into a round circumfcrib.d 
form, becoming at the fame time more firm and 
ela'tic, it is a fure fign that nature is getting the 
better of the difeafe, by changing that tiiin dif- 
charge into a tumour of the inflammatory kind ; 
which being in a convenient place, always ends 
well. The weaknefs and faintnefs foon change for 
the better when thefe favourable figns appear. 
The flies of every kind, which, attracted by the 
fmell of the ficlenefs, fettle on difeafed creatures 
in greater numbers in proportion to their weaknefs 
and inability to Ihakc them off, leave them likewife 
in proportion as their ftrength retui ns. A live- 
linefs and defire of eating Succeed their former dull 

ftate. 

«' The humour contained in thefe tumours, 
fliows itfelf fometimes from the very beginning to 
o 
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be of great acrimony, almoft cauftic. M. Drouhet, 
furgeon at Point t'Abbc, has obierved, that having 
opened one of thcle tumours on the inner and 
upper part of the thigh of a bulloek, the humour 
difcharged from it ftripped off" the hair in twenty- 
four hours, '*s if the part had been fteeped in boil- 
ing water. The bare Ikin appeared very red and 
inflamed. The tumours which fhow themfelves 
on the bieafl of a horle are the molt dangerous ; 
and on the contrary thole which are formed in 
the part correlponding to that which is called the 
dew-lap in a bullock, are the leaft dangerous. 
Thofe which come in the muzzle, mouth, or fun- 
dament of any creature, prognolticate the worft of 
events. It is in this laft cafe in particular, that the 
creature, either whilft dying or when dead, bleeds 
at the mouth, or noie, or fundament, and fbme- 
times at all of thefe together. 

u One of the fymptoms molt commonly met 
with on the opening the dead bodies, is a want 
of digeftion. The whole inteflinal canal is gene- 
rally empty, while the ftomachs are full, and as it 
where crammed with grafs, which is more or lefs 
hard in the third ftomach of animals which chew 
the cud. This happens though they have ceafed 
to eat for feveral days before their death ; and 
even when a fudden death takes them off" before 
they have difcontinued to eat. 

" The blood taken from the fick creatures co- 
agulates readily, and is foon covered with a thick 
hard crul't, of a* whitifh colour, a little inclining 
to yellow Bleeding, when properly timed, has 
had fenlibly good effects; but when done at an 
imn'oper rime, the confequences have always been 
fatal. Molr of the drenches hitherto given 
have feemed to haflen death, according to the re- 
port of thofe who have made the greateft ule of 
them. 
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" Though the caufes of epidemic difeafrs are 
f; Idom known, yet I think we may impute the dif- 
01 der h^re fpoken of to the too long continued 
moifture of the air, owing to conftant rains, fogs, 
and tforms, which have hot ceafed during tin- whole 
of this year (1763V To this may be added* that 
the moiflure, which had penetrated deep into the 
earth, may, riling again, have fpread in the air 
uncommon exhalations* which may likewife have 
greatly affected the animal ceconomy. But as dif- 
quiiitiens of this kind lead little to the cure, 1 fhall 
not dwell any longer on them. 

M This epidemic difeafe has fo great a refem- 
blance with what we call in m.in, a putrid malig- 
nant, purple and pefrilential fever, that I do not 
fcruple to give it thefe names in other animals. 
So much is it of the fame damp, that I met with 
three men in the country, on whom the anthrax 
or true peftilential bubo had appeared ; probably 
owing to their being fo much among the infected 
cattle. Though, for want of judicious obfervers 
among thofe who watch over the brute creation, 
we have not a regular account of the fir ft: iymp- 
toms by which, the approach of the difeafe might 
be determined ; yet, from the fymptoms above- 
mentioned, there were evident figns of an inflam- 
mation in the beginning, as will, appear to every 
intelligent reader, from the recapitulation of them 
here msde. The violence of the fever, and the 
concomitant putrid difpofition of the air, and alfo- 
of the infection communicated, foon brought on 
a putrid ftate of all the fluids, as appears no lei's 
dently from the fymptoms already mentioned. 

M During the courfe of my inquiries, I found 
but one peafant who could give any account of the 
pulfe. This man, examining whether any tumour 
yet remained in a cow, put his hand between the 
upper part of the fore-leg and the bread, and felt' 
S -2- 
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a frequent and ftrong pulfation of the artery, 
■which anfwers to the axillary in men. The ani- 
mal was then feeding; but it foon loft all defire to 
cat, was thereupon judged to be diftempeied, and 
died fpeedily after. 

11 The pulfation of the arteries is eafily felt in 
moft cattle, and particularly that of the temporal, 
the axillary, and the crural. The carotid artery 
in a hcrfe is frequently perceivable by the eye, in 
that part where the neck joins to the biealt •, and 
the artery may liktwife be felt in that part of the 
leg of a horfe which anfwers to the ankle in man j 
and the crural artery is eafily felt in flieep. 

" The excellent Dr. Hales, who let no inquiry 
efcape him which he thought might be of ufe, has 
given, in bis Hsemoftatics, the number of pulfa- 
tions which the arteries of different animals make 
in a minute. He counted forty-two in a minute 
in a horfe full grown and at red ; fixty- five in a 
very young colt; fifty-five in a colt three years 
old ; forty-eight in a horfe five years old, but a 
native of Limoges, and confequently of a country 
where thefe animals are very backward ; thirty- 
two in an old horfe ; and fifty-five, fixty, and 
even up to an hundred in a horfe whofe crural 
arterv was cut on purpole for inftruclion. The 
pulfe was more frequent as the horfe approached 
its end. In full grown mares he counted from 
thirty-four to thirty-fix; which proves that the 
pulfe is lefs frequent in the females than in the 
males, in brutes*. The arteries of bullocks and 
cows beat nearly the fame as thofe of horfes and 
marcs. In iheep, they beat about fixty times in a 
minute; in dogs, about ninety-feven times. It is, 
however, to be obferved, that the pulfe is far from 
being uniformly the fame in each fpecies, nor even 

* Tl is obfervation may be true with regard to brutes, but we think 
it is otheivvifc in won.en. 
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in the fame animal, at all times; the frequency of 
pulfation frequently depending on m:>.ny circum- 
frances, fuch as red, food, as well as the degree of 
health. The frequency of the pulfe in the dif- 
ferent fpecies of animals may be faid to be in pra-- 
portion to their fize, flowed in the largeft animals, 
and quicker as they become lefs. 

" In the beginning of the difenfes, the advice 
judicioufly given by the Royal Veterinarian School 
at Lyons fhould be allowed. Bleeding, a fpare 
diet, acidulated and nitrous drinks, and emollient 
loofening glyfters, will be of great fervice. Thefe 
means may mitigate the fymptoms, check the 
progrefs of the diforder, and thereby procure 
time to place proper remedies fit to prevent that 
feeblenefs and great degree of putrefaction which 
are fo much to be feared. The ufe of the former 
medicines is therefore to be followed, by giving li- 
quors which Simulate, and yet are not too acrid; 
and by adminiftering cordials and fuch medicines as 
prevent the gangrenous difpofition. Emetics and 
purgatives are, in this cafe, given to men; but the 
itruclure of the ftomachs of cattle render the ufe 
of vomits impoffible with them; and they are fo 
haid to move by purgatives, that thefe become 
dangerous from their Simulating too much. Other 
animals whofe ftomachs will ;>.drait of vomiting,, 
fuch as dogs and fvvine, have been cured with the 
help of vomits. 

" The putrid and acrid quality of the humours 
which are contained in the tumours, requires their 
being opened as foon and as faft as they appear, be 
they ever fo many. The longer the opening is 
delayed, the more the humours are corrupted. It 
is likewife right to draw the humour to places the 
leaft dangerous, by applying cauteries, or making 
fctons in them, though there is not any humour in 
*hem. The parts fhould at the fame time bfij 
S 3 
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ii lengthened by fomentations, fuch as a decoclion 
of fcordium, made in wine and fharpened by the 
addition of lea- fa It, or fal-ammoniac. The wound 
ihould be dreffed with a fuppurating medicine, 
covered over with fome plant more or Iefs acrid, 
according as it feems neceffary to promote a greater 
flow of humours, or only favour the difcharge of 
them. Loufewort, black hellebore, root of iris, 
&c. anfwer this puipofe. When the wound be- 
comes clear, it requires no other dreffing than lint 
and a pioper digeftive or turpentine. 

" By means of this eal'y and plain method, peo- 
ple, little accuftomed to the care of cattle, have 
prefei ved the lives of many *, and it is to be lament- 
ed, that we have not in our country places more 
expert farriers, capable of carrying on a regular 
method : for by that ftill more might be faved. 

" The cattle never appeared fatter nor in better 
condiiion than they are this year (1763); and the 
difeafe has feemed chiefly to attack the finefi and 
plum pelt : no wonder that their owners are grieved 
to fee them die." 

M. N'colau next gives an account of what was 
obferved in the dead bodies. 

" On the 23d of Augulf, 1763, a bullock died 
at about four o'clock in the afternoon, af:er having 
been {lightly convulfed. His body was not fwelled, 
nor did the difeafe appear by any external mark. 
Being opened immediately after death, the flefh 
appeared found, without any offenfive imell. Af- 
ter havino cut the fternum and pleura, a fmall 
quantity of wind cfcaped, not at all foetid-, and 
the mediaftinum, pleura, diaphragm, heart and 
lungs, were in their natural (late. When thefe 
vifcera were removed, fome blood was fpilt, which 
was not coagulated, but in a diffolved ftate. The 
lungs had fome hydatides on the furface, filled 
with a thin ferum. Otherwife nothing extraordi- 
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nary appeared either externally or internally. The 
tongue, mouth, and icfophagus appeared found. 
Ir. the abdomen, the cawl was found. The fpleen 
had fonie gangrenous fpots upon the part which 
touches the ftomach. The bile was thin, and of a 
fomewhat paler colour than is natural. The fto- 
mach and interlines having been torn, through the 
unfkilfulnefs of the farrier, it was not poilinie to 
examine them with fufficient cxaftnefs. However, 
the abomalus appeared intirely fphacelated, and the 
villous membrane fell off fo taiily, that pai ts of 
it were mixed with the food, and others lay upon it. 
11 A cow was obferved to be fick on the 2 2d of 
Auguft, and in the evening of the 23d wc were 
informed that (he v.'2s dying. As we were going 
towards her, in order to examine her, fhe mounted 
very quickly upon a high heap of dung, where fhe 
fell, and died in violent ccnvullions at about feven 
in the evening, emitting a thick fiimy matter from 
her mouth and nofe. We opened her at eight in 
the morning of the 24th. Her belly was fwelled, 
owing partly to her being big with young, and 
partly to wind contained in the peritoneum. No 
foetid fmeli came from her, nor did any thing un- 
common appear on the furface of her body. 

" The fkin being cut off, the cellular membrane 
appeared found. I he milk which iflucd from her 
udder was white, of a due confiftence, and clear. 
The head and breaft were in their natural flate; 
but the blood, which flowed plentifully from the 
large veffels, was in a diflblved ftate, no where 
coagulated. A fmall quantity of wind, not blink- 
ing, iffued from the breaft and belly. The fto- 
rnachs were difiended; and all of them were full 
of grafs, except the abomafus, which contained a 
fmall quantity of a muddy daik-coldured liquor. 
In general, the grafs contained in the other lio- 
machs was not fo dry nor fo much chewed as in the 
bullock j yet it feemed fufjiciently fo to render the 
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digeftion extremely difficult. All the ftomachs 
were deprived of the wrinkled membrane which 
covers their infide. This membrane lay upon the 
food, and was partly mixed with it. Alfo feveral 
parts of the coat of the third ftomach. were destroy- 
ed, looked black and fell in rags on the leaft touch. 
The inteftines were quite empty and inflamed, as 
was alfo the mefentery. The inteftines were like- 
wife deprived of their inner villous coat, and in 
many places fo fphacelated, that they fell to pieces 
on the leaft touch. Part of the cawl was in the 
fame hate, whilft the reft of it appeared found. 
The bladder, the womb, the fast us, and its cover- 
ing, and all the reft of the fiefh looked well, and 
had no bad fmell; and what is remarkable, the 
corrupted parts had not a very bad fmell. 

" On the 28th and 29th of Auguft, a horfe was 
obferved to be lick. The firft thing that appeared 
was a tumour on the left fide of the breaft, from 
whence it foon extended over all the lower part of 
the neck. A farrier, in my pi*eTence, deftroyed 
the fkin to the flefh with a red-hot iren. The 
horfe fhowed no fign of feeling this operation ; 
though he was at the fame time fenfible of the 
bites of flies in other parts of his body. There 
was no discharge from the wound, and he died at 
about five in the afternoon of the 31ft. We opened 
him early the next morning. He flunk, and his 
belly was fwellcd. On the opening, a quantity of 
very (linking air iflued out : all the bowels were 
in their natural ftate, excepting fome traces of 
inflammation. The ftomach only was full of hay, 
though the creature had not eaten for three days 
before his death. The inteftines were empty. 
The pericardium contained a great quantity of 
lymph a little nloody, in which the heart feemed 
drowned; its bafts was drenched, loofe, and as if 
mrceratcd in it. All the fore-part of the neck 
from the breaft to the jaw, that is to fay, all the- 
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tumour, appeared under the fkin to be only amafs 
or fibres, Time white, others livid, all macerated 
and drenched in a mucilaginous lymph, refembling 
a difcharge from the nofe, a little tinged with 
blood. The flefh all around was likewife very moift 
and livid; but eifewhere it was found. 

" A fheep, yet warm, was found on the 2d of 
September. The ikin between the It gs, where it is 
not covered with wool, was fpeckled with led and 
purple fpot«. There was under irs throat, between 
the two branches of the lower jaw, a tumour bigger 
than one's fill; and, upon opening it, there iflued 
out a great deal of tawney leruni, with which all 
the cellular membrane around, under the fkin and 
between the mufcles, was filled. It reached as far 
as the bafe of the brain, winch was likewife ftceped 
in it. There appeared no fign of gangrene eife- 
where. The reft of the body w.is found, both 
within and without, excepting that the inteftines 
■were empty. The three laft fiomachs were net too 
full; but the omafus, or firft ftomach, contained 
a great deal of grafs. The liver had in it fome old 
fchirrufes, which feemed not to hav; any relation 
with the difeafe of which the creature died. The 
gall-bladder was of its natural colour, as well as the 
bile. The fpleen was fwelled, and fluffed with 
black blood. 

" On the 7th of September, we examined fix 
dead fheep. The five firft had no other fymptorn 
en the external parts of their bodies, than purple 
fpots on the places free from wool. '1 he fixth had 
many more ; befides which, it difcharged blood 
from the nofe and fundament; which laft was 
fwelled all round. We opened this fheep. The 
head and all the reft of the body were found and 
free from inflammation. The firft ftomach, called 
omafus, was diftended, and fluffed with grafs; the 
fecond ftomach contained lefs of it in proportion; 
the third ftomach had but little in it, and that 
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fomewhat hardened ; the fourth contained a mud- 
dy iiquor of a dark green colour; its coats were 
red, and its wrinkles a little gangrened. 1 he 
inteltines contained excrements, tire cellular mem- 
biane around the anus was full of ieium, and the 
Veins were filled with clotted blood." 

Dr. Nicoiau'a .above-recited ai count ofthedif- 
temper having been prefented to the Veterinarian 
School, this highly ufcf'ul Society give accordingly 
their opinions thereon to the following effect, and 
the Royal Society of Paris have pubhfhed it, in 
order to afford every help in their power in fo 
great a calamity, in cafe the like lhould happen again. 

In this confiscation, they agree with Dr. Nicolau 
as to the caufes of the diieafe, and are of opinion, 
that it confilts in a perveiiion or all the humours, 
and in a relaxation, inaction, and ftupor of the folids. 

" As to the tumours which appeared externally, 
they fhould, fay they, with manifeft reafon, cer- 
tainly be looked upon as a falulary crifis ; efpecially 
when there yet remained ftrength enough in the 
folids, to throw the vitiated humours on the pait 
where the obftruttion had begun, and by that 
means fo far free the reft of the mals of blood. 

" Even the found cattle in fo unwholefome a 
country as the diftriiSt of Brouage, above defcribed, 
carry in them the feeds of the diforder, and there- 
fore the firft attention fhould be directed to their 
prefervation. As to correcting the bad qualities of 
the air and water, enough has been already faid on 
that head, as well as of purifying the places into 
which the found cattle are to be put. Particular 
care fhould be taken that their food be whole- 
•fome ; and if it be dear, it may be given in lefs 
quantity : for it is better that the cattle become 
lean, than that they die. Running water fhould 
be got for them, if pofiible : but if they think 
Handing water, vinegar fhould be mixed with it, 
or red-hot irons may be quenched in it. It fhould. 
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if pofllble, be boiled ; and the following preferva- 
tive may be given them. 

" Take two handfuls of juniper-berries, bruife 
them, and let them infufe twenty four hours in a 
quart of wine-vinegar; give half a pint of this 
liquor morning and evening. Repeat r his remedy 
once or twice a week, even to the animals which 
appear perfectly found. As to thofe in which the 
leaft fign of iicknefs appears, give them the fol- 
lowing medicine : 

" Fake Peruvian bark in powder, and filings of 
fteel, of each two drams; one dram of fal-ammo- 
niac; mix them in half a pint of wine, or in the 
fame quantity of a ftrong decoction of juniper- 
berries in water, and give this with a horn every 
morning and evening for a week. 

" In the cure of the difeafed, bleeding feems 
rather a thing to be avoided ; for it inevitably in- 
creafes the lofs of rtrength, the imction of the fo- 
lids, and thereby haitens the putrefaction of the 
fluids. As it is evident, by the opening of dead 
bodies, that tire digeftion is much vitiated, nofolid 
food mould be given to the lick animals : but dif- 
folve rock-alum in bran and water, in fuch a quan- 
tity that the creature may take half an ounce of it 
in a day; and give, as foon as poflible, the follow- 
ing medicine. 

"Take gum-ammoniac and aflafcerida, of each 
half an ounce, rub them in a pint of vinegar till 
they are diflblved ; ftrain the folution, if any dirt 
be mixed with the gums, and give it as warm as 
the creature can bear it for leveral days only once 
a day. 

" In cafe the fymptoms are fo urgent, that there 
is not time to make the foregoing folution, give 
half a table fpoonful of volatile fpirit of fal-ammo- 
niac, in half a pint of wine, or of infution of 
juniper-berries, and do this three times a day. If 
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a fweat breaks out, it ihould be kept up with an 
ounce of theriac or orvictan, difTolved in the lame 
kind of vehicle. With this view the animal ihould 
be covered, and towards the end of the criiis 
ftrongly rubbed down. 

" The critical tu.nours require the utmoft at- 
tention. As foon as there is the lead appearance 
of them every means fhould be ufed to diaw them 
outward. On thofe which are hard at the bottom, 
and Ihow no difpofition to fuppurate, cataplafms 
the mod capable of exciting thr aclion of the 
folids, and of increafing the inflammation in the 
part, fhould be applied. Epifpaftic or bliftering 
applications anfwer this purpofe. 

" Take half an ounce of cantharides, two drams 
of euphoibium, both in powder, mix them with 
half a pound of leaven, and vinegar enough to 
make them of the confidence of a cataplafm or 
poultice, which keep twelve hours on the fwclled 
part, and rep.at it, if the tumour is not in a ftate 
to be opened. 

M As foon as the lead fluctuation, or even a 
fofeneis only, is felt, it ihould be optned, rather 
with the actual cautery than with a cutting inftru- 
mem ; and a knife made red-hot is better than a 
button-cauteiy. The tumour muft be laid oprn 
from one end to the other, and as deep as the feat 
of the matter The wound may be drefled with 
digedive and unguentum ^Egyptiacum, equal parts 
of each ; and at every dreffing, that is, twic. a 
day, the part mud be wafhed with a mixture of 
one quart of common water, a pint of brandy, 
and two drams of fea-falt. 

" The rotten parts being caff off, and the fup- 
pui ation become kindly, the wound may be dreffed 
with the common digeftive, made of turpentine, 
difTolved in the yolk of an egg, oil of St. JohnV 
wort, and brandy. 
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" And finally, the bad fymptoms being all gone, 
and th« wound being nearly healed, it will be ne- 
ceffary to give Cone purging medicine, which mult 
be repeated pro re nata. This may be done with 
fafety." 

The Royal Society of Agriculture at Paris have 
likewife given an account of a Peripneumony, 
which constantly attacks the horned cattle every 
year, in the latter end of autumn, and the be- 
ginning of the fpring, in feveral parrs of France, 
and particularly in the Franche-Comte. It i 
known there by the name of Murie; and the fol- 
lowing is the account given of its fymptoms. 

A dry cough, which at fir ft comes but feldom, 
but is afterwards much more frequent; a feniible 
degree of fever-, an op predion more or lefs trou- 
blefome, which increafes when the animal has 
eaten, and which fometimes ceafes, though tlifa 
is very rare; a diftafte to food, which increaies 
with the difeafe : creatures which chew the cudj 
ceafe that chewing; but this fign is equivocal, be- 
caufe the fame happens to them in all (cvztq \\[. 
neffes. A ftinking breath ; a drynefs of tiie nofc 
mouth and tongue; and fometimes a di (charge of 
matter by the nofe, different in its degree of thick- 
nefs: but the three laft of thefe fymptoms do not 
always happen. 

Thofe which are obferved in the dead bodies are 
a lividnefs and fluffing of the Kings, an echimofis 
on their furface, fuppurated puftules, gangrenous 
fpots on the furface, as alfo gelatinous crufts of 
different colours, which adhere flight ly to it ; 
purulent abfeeffes, the matter of which infinuates 
itfelf into and waftes the lobes of the lungs, fome- 
times of one only, and at other times of both ; 
an adhefion to the pleura, which is fometimes 
thick, inflamed, fuppurated, or gangrened; a con- 
siderable quantity of reddifh, purulent, ru'.: : J 
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fo met hues frothy fanious water is found in the 
breaft. 

A finking, a feeblenefs, a great difficulty of 
breathing, a continual cough, a rednels of the 
eyes, a drynefs of the tongue, a rattling in the 
throat, a (linking breath, are fypmtoms of an ap- 
proaching death ; as the being free from them 
affords hope of recovery. 

The mofl common caufes. of this diforder are, 
the changes in the atmofphere from heat and 
drought to cold continued rains, to which the ani- 
mals are expofed ; or their being fuddenly turned 
• out from warm houfes into wet cold air. 

The cure muff begin with bleeding in the ju- 
gular, taking a confiderable quantity of blood, and 
repeating it on the fame day, as alfo on the iecond 
and third, if the difeafe runs high. When the 
blood does not coagulate, but remains fluid and 
without cohefion, it indicates that the lungs are 
then fo much (Vailed and obftrutfted, that only the 
thinneft parts of it can pafs to the heart, and that 
farther bleeding cannot be of fervice. 

Emollient and refreshing glyfters given and re- 
peated two or three times a day for the fir ft five or 
fix days, have very good effecls. No fclid food 
fhould be given to the (ick cattle, at lea ft very 
little, or but juft enough to fupport them. The 
beft food that can be given them is wheaten flour, 
-either mixed with warm water, or made into balls 
with honey, and given from time to time. Their 
drink fhould be bran and water, with honey dif- 
folved in it ; or an infufion may be made of the 
flowers of corn-poppies and violets, of each two 
handfuls, in boiling barley-water, to which may 
be added three ounces of honey: this mixture 
i fhould be added to the former. 

Rolls or pellets put into the creature's mouth 
'two or three times a-day will have very good ef- 
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feels. They mny be made of fix fiat figs fliced 
and ma (lied, with five ounces of common honey 
and conlerve of rofes ; or of four ounces of iirop 
of violets, the yolk of fix eggs, five ounces of rofe> 
watcr, and as much flour as to form pellets. 
Making the lick creature breathe from time to 
time the fumes of warm water in luch manner that 
thofe fumes enter with the air into the lungs, is 
found to give great relief. 

"When the cough is very hard, frequent, and ■ 
greatly fatigues the animal, the following bolus 
may be given, befides the addition made to the 
common drink. Take fpermaceti and liquorice in 
powder cf each two grains, piilulse de cynoglofTo 
one dram, and mix them up with conferve cf 
althaea into a bolus. 

If the fever and opprefficn abate, the following 
bolus may be given in the morning fading. Take 
agarick in powder, flowers of fulphur, Florentine 
iris in powder, of each two drams, and make it 
into a bolus with honey. 

If the finking and putridity, the natural confc- - 
quences of a great inflammation, ftill continue, . 
give the following bolus, viz. flowers of fulphur 
fix drams, fpermaceti two drams, powder of wood- 
lice, gum ammoniac, of each a dram and an half, , 
myrrh one dram, white honey as much as is ne- 
ceflary to render them of a proper confidence to be 
made into two bolufes, to be given at two different 
times. The Peruvian bark, camphire and honey 
may be ufed to advantage. To this end, take of 
Peruvian bark three drams, of camphire one dram, 
and of Ample oxymel as much as lhail be fufficient 
to make them into a bolus, to be given in the morn- 
ing fafting, and in two hours after, one or two 
hornfuls of a firong decoclipn of juniper-berries, 
or of elecampane. In cafe there be a de fluxion 
from the nofe, the following drink may. be given, 
T 2^ 
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viz. leaves of periwinkle, of lion's-foot, offlucllln, 
of ground-ivy, of each a handful, which boil in 
common water till one third is evaporated, and to 
the drained liquor add four ounces of honey, to 
be given at two different times: and now the firft 
bolus with the flowers of fulphur need be given 
only in the evening. This laft drink is peculiarly 
ufeful in that malignant peripneumony which fre- 
quently fpreads among cattle. This diftemper is, 
however, not contagious, as fome have thought it, 
and if, lb far as can be judged, that which affected 
the horfes, poultry, and dogs, in 1764, and again 
the horfes in particular in 1766. 

The cure may be finifhed by one or two purging 
gTyfters, made as follows. Take leaves of fenna 
three ounces, pour upon them two pounds and a 
half of a boiling emollient decocYion, let them 
; nfufe for an hour, ftrain off the liquor, and 
diffclve in it three ounces of catholtcon, for a 
gVyfter: but this fhould not be given till the dan- 
gerous iymptoms have difappeared, and a chewing 
of the cud ihows a return of the ftcmach's being 
uble to do its office in animals which chew the 

tttd. 

As the influence of the air is greater in this difeafe 
than in almoft any other, the lick creatures fhould 
not he expofed to cold or rain. The buildings in 
which they are kept fhould be neither too warm 
nor too cold, but had better, of thefe two, exceed in 
coolnefs. The air fhould be frequently renewed, 
and if the difordcr is epizonnic, the air fhould be 
he fumigated by throwing from time to time a fmall 
quantity of vinegar upon live coals. 

As to the means of preferving cattle from it, the 
found fhould be feparatcd from the fick, and fliel- 
tered as much as pcffible from the caufes of the 
diforder-, a fmall quantity of blood may betaken 
from them; they fhould be kept covered, their 
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common drink fliould be bran and water boiled, and 
emollient glyflers may be given in cafe the leaft 
tendency to thediforder be perceived. 

The Royal Society of Agriculture at Paris clofe 
their obfervations on particular difeafes omitted by 
Dr. Barberet, author of the Memoir to which they 
adjudged their prize for the year 1765, and of 
which the greateft part of the foregoing is an 
abftract, with an account of the dyfentefy, a difeafe 
which frequently attacks only particular horfes, 
and which fometimes becomes general and even 
contagious among them. In this laft cafe, it is 
always malignant, is confbntly attended with a 
fever, in the beginning light, but which afterwards 
becomes fo high as frequently to be thought the 
principal difeafe. Its fymptoms are, fanious, pu- 
rulent, bloody itools; gi"iping> tcnefmus, an enor- 
mous heat of the entrails, a falling out of the 
fundament, &c. together with all thofe which in- 
dicate a fever attended with malignity. On open- 
ing the dead bodies, the inteftincs are generally 
found dry, or dilated with wind, containing a pu- 
rulent matter, and always with figns of inflamma- 
tion, ulcerated or gangrened: the fpleen is in- 
flamed and putrid, the rectum efpecially is in the 
worft ftate of any of the bowels, and clots fome- 
times of pure blood, fometimes mixed with fanies, 
are found in it. • 

If the fick horfe is not too much funk with the 
difprder, it is advifable to bleed him in the jugular. 
An ounce of oil of olives or of rape, mixed with 
half a glafs of wine-finegar and a glafs of water, 
may be given morning and evening. The common 
drink ihould be bran-water, with one third of a 
decoction of burnt hartfliorn : the food fliould be 
only bailey, oats, or rye, boiled. An ounce of 
difafcordium mixed with bran-water acidulated 
with vinegar, may be given at times. 
T 3 
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GlyQers will be peculiarly beneficial. To this 
end, . take of wheat-bran four handfuls, leaves and 
flowers of nuilletin of each one handful, feeds of 
fenugreek and of flax of each half an ounce. The 
hi an, leaves, and feeds, ihould be hoiled in five 
pounds of water to a diminution of one third. At 
the c'ofe of the boiling, the flowers ihould be 
added, and let Hand toinfufe. Two candles fhould 
be melted in the drained liquor for a glyfter. In 
cafe the gripings are violent, a glyfter may be 
made of the fame decoclion, with, inftead of the 
candles, three ounces of iirop of diacodium, and 
half an ounce of ipecacuanha in powder. This 
glyfter has furprifingly good effecls. Towards 
the clofe of the diforder, the following deterfive 
glyfter may be given. Take leaves of millepertius 
aid of periwincle, of each a handful ; boil 
them in the fame quantity of water as before 
directed, and to the fame degree of diminution; 
and to the ftrained liquor add two ounces of Venice 
turpentine diflolved in the yolks of eggs, for a 
glyfter. 

Nitre and camphire are frequently given with 
oood fuccefs. Take an ounce of nitre, difTolve it 
in two pounds of decoction of forrel, and give 
; t at twice with a horn: or, take nitre and cam-, 
yhire, of each two drams, and make them into a 
bolus with, a fufftcient quantity of honey. 
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The learned and Judicious Pete p. Layard, of 
Huntingdon, JV1..D. and F. R. S. ivkcfe rcfidence 
in the country, joined to his uv.iverfal humanity, 
necejfarily afforded bint frequent opportunities to 
remark the beginning and progrefs cf the contagious 
diflemper which prevailed among the horned cattle in 
Great- Britain a few ye.rs ago, particularly from 
about the year 1765 to 1770; being then applied to 
$y government for his advice, gave the following as 
the refult of many carefully repeated obferva'.ions he 
had made on that mc'ancholy cccrfo/i. 

S Y M P T O M S. 

<( t I *HE firft nppearar.ee of this inferior) is a 
decreafe of appetite; a poking cut of the 
neck, implying fome difficulty oi deglutition ; a 
{"haking of the head, as if the ears were tickled ; 
a hanging down of the ears, and deafnefs ; a dull- 
nefs of the eyes; and a moving to and fro, in a 
confiant unenfinef;. All thel'e figns except the laft, 
increafe till the fourth day : then eniue a ftupidity . 
and unwiliingnefs to move, great debility, a total 
lofs of appetite, a running at the eyes and nofe, 
fometimes ficknefs and throwing up of bile, a 
hufky cough, and fhivering. The fever which 
was continual the three fir ft days, now rifes, and 
increafes towards the evening : the pulfe is all along 
quick, contracted, and uneven. A conftant di- : 
arrhrca, or fcouring of foetid green fceces, a ftink- 
ing breath, :\ nauieous ftreamfrom the lkin, infect 
the air in which the morbid creatures are placed. 
Their blood is very florid, hot, and frothy : their 
urine is high-coloured : the roof of the mouth and 
the barbs are ulcerated. Tumours, or boils, are 
to be felt under the ftefhy membrane of the fkin j 
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and eruptions appear all along their limbs, and 
about their bags. If a new milch-cow is thus ill, 
her milk dries up gradually, her purging is more 
■violent, and on the fourth day (lie is commonly 
dry. There is fuch fharpnefs in the dung of the 
difeafed, that a vifible irritation is obferved during 
fome time in their fundament. They groan much, 
are worfe in the evening, and moitly when they 
1'e down. Thefe fymptoms continue increafing 
till the feventh day, on which, generally, though 
fometimes protradted till the ninth, the crifis, or 
turn, takes place. 

" Bulls and oxen are not fo violently attacked 
as cows and calves ; and of thefe, cows with 
calf, and weakly cow-calves, are in the greateft 
danger. 

" If a cow with calf, at the critical time of 
this difeafe, flips her calf, fhe then takes her fod- 
der, and recovers. Some may only give figns of 
fuch abortion, and bear their calf feveral days, 
nay even weeks, before they flip it, and yet re- 
cover. Calves receive the inftdtion from the cow, 
by fucking her milk-, and may alfo, if fir ft feized, 
infect the cow. 

" This difeafe takes place at all times and lea- 
fons : but in fnmmer and autumn it will rage moft. 
The fate of the beaft is generally determined on 
the feventh day from the invafion ; though it has 
been fometimes delayed till the ninth. 

" If eruptions appear all over the ikin, or boils 
as big as pigeons' eggs in different parts of the 
bodv, but efpecially from the head to the tail, 
along each fide of the back-bone, and fo ripe as to 
difchat ge putrid and fvinking matter ; if large 
r.bfceffes are foi med in the herns, or in any part 
of the body; if the dung is become more con- 
fiftent and firm ; if the urine is thick, and not quite 
fo higb coloured as before; if the beaft has had a 
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fliJvcring fucceeded by a general glow of heat, 
upon which the fever has abated, and the pulfe 
heats regularly ; if the r.ofe be fore or feabbed ; 

if the eyes look blight and brill:, and if the bead 
pricks up its ears upon a peffbn going into the 
hovel, and will eat a little liny or peas ; thefe 
fymptoms will determine that the creature is out 
of danger. 

" But if, on the feventh day, the eruptions, or 
boils, are decreafed hi bulk, or have totally dif- 
appeared without having broke or difcharged out- 
wardly; if the fcouring continue ahuoft conftantly; 
if the breath be very hot, while the whole body, 
limbs, and horns are cold ; if the groaning and 
difficulty of breathing are increafed; if the running 
from the nofe and eyes is leflened ; if the eyes are 
dim, and funk into the head, with a perfect ftupi- 
dity ; if the urine is daik coloured, the pulfe inter- 
mitting, and a cadaverous fmell is obferved ; we 
may afiuredly pronounce the creature to be near its 
end. 

" Ramazzzini's emphyfema was met with. 

" All the carcaffes that were opened appeared 
extenuated by the fcouring. Upon opening the fkin 
much fiinking air rufhed out, and fometimes a 
purulent and famous difcharge. The veffels of the 
brain were turged, and filled with blood of a very 
red colour and loofe texture; the ventricles filled 
with water. The membranes of the nofe, the 
glands, the whole extent of the frontal finus, and 
the pith of the horns, were highly inflamed, ulcer- 
ated, and full of fmall abfeefies. There was the 
lame appearance in the mouth and about the glands 
of the throat. The lungs were inflamed with livid 
fphacelated fpots, here and there loaded with hyda- 
tides; and the cellular texture was frequently dif- 
tended with air. The heart was large, flabby, and 
dark coloured, containing in its ventricles clots of 
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black blood, of a very loofe texture, without 
ferum •, the fat about it was of a bright yellow. 
The liver was large : its blood and biliary veflels 
were fully extended with dark fluid blood, and 
very deep coloured bile : the fubftance of the liver 
was fo rotten, as to feparate on the leaf! touch. 
The gall-bladder was ftretched to a great fize, and 
full of greenifh bile. The sefopbagus was ulcerated 
in fome. The paunch was diftended with air, 
flabby, and contained a large fubftance like a dried 
turf, confifting of fodder hardened to that degree. 
There were feveral appearances of gangrene on all 
the ffomachs. The honeycomb had no fluid in it, 
but fome pappy fodder. The manyfold contained 
between its plaits, a great deal of dried fodder, 
which clung to their fides. The rennet-bag was 
empty, but highly inflamed, and gangrened in 
feveral places. All the inteftines were empty, and 
were beiet with red and black fpot». The kidneys 
and bladder were large, without urine. The kid- 
neys were of a loofe texture, eafily torn. The flefh 
in fome was livid, in others of a lively red •, but it 
foon turned preen. The fat that remained was of 
a bright yellow. In fuch cows as were with calf, 
the uterus was gangrened in feveral places, and 
the water included in it ftunk moft intolerably. 
The virulence of the difeafe appeared to have 
ibrnetimes fixed itfelf on the vital part, and fome- 
times en another, and frequently in more places 
than one. 

To CURE. 

" The beads fhouid be kept in well-aired houfes 
and be plentifully bled from two quarts to one, 
according to their age and ftrength. They fhouid 
be wafhed with warm water and vinegar, to clear 
the fkin from filth, and be frequently rubbed, 
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which affords them much pleafure, as well as be- 
nefit. A rowel (hould be made as Toon as poflible 
in the dewlap, and it (hould be kept open for feme 
time after the cure. If the dung be hard, a cooling 
purge ihould be given, and plenty of anti-Peptic 
drinks, fuch as bran-water, vinegar, bitters, fait; 
but no hay till they chew the cud. The mouth, 
barbs, and noftrils, lliould be wafhed carefully 
and frequently. If a purging comes on by the 
fourth day, it fhould be checked by warm medi- 
cines proper to throw the morbid matter off by the 
ikin, fuch as fnake-weed, and other warm plants, 
or Venice-treacle, with which Mr. Montgomery* 
cured fix beafts out of feven. .If the colour of the 
mouth becomes dark, the creature cold, the dung 
black and foetid, and the difcharge from the mouth 
and nofe fanious, an ounce of Jefuits'-bark, or 
oak-bark, with fnake-root, or other warm ingre- 
dients, fhould be given every four hours, to pre- 
vent mortification. If matter is formed in the 
horns, or any other part of the body, an opening 
fhould be made there, as alfo in the emphyfema, 
and digefted by warm applications. If a purging 
does not come naturally after the crifis, the bowels 
fhould be emptied with a fmart purge, after which 
a draught of warm ale may be given at night. On 
recovery, the beafts fhould be gradually expofed 
to cold idr, and by degrees habituated to their 
■ulual food." 

* One of the Do&or's neighbours in the country. 
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JJ^GAGUOPILE, what, and why found only in the 
maw of cattle, 38. 

Air, (the) is the great fource of contagious diflcmpers, 
and means of fprtading then;, 151 — 154. Dr. Lc 
Clerc'fl method of inveftigating the qualities of the air, 
159. Means of purifying the air, and guarding 
againft its bad effc&s, 175. 

Antimony. An antimoniai powder for fhcep, 99. An* 
timony, and its preparations, recommended for the 
mealies in fwine, 128. 

Appoplexy, in fhtep, 103. 

AJ[es % Deferve greater eliimation than we commonly 
hold them in, 1. Remark on their manner of drink- 
ing, 3. On their braying, 5. How taught to am- 
ble, 4. How to know their age, 6. At what age 
capable of generating, ibid. Time of geftation, ibid. 
AfTe^ milk, 7. Requifites in a good ftallion afs, ibid. 
Probable origin and difperfion of thefe creatures, ibid: 
High value fet upon fine affcs in Spain, 8 ; and in 
Auvergne, ibid. Duration of their lives, 9. Are 
fubjedt to few difeafes, ibid ; and how thofc are to be 
treated, ibid. 

B. 

Barbaret, (Dr.) his memorial concerning the contagious 
difeafes of cattle, 129, et feq. 

Bleeding, directions how to bleed a fneep, 104. 

Bore/, (Mr.) his remarks on the fmall-pox in fneep, 143 
— 149. 

Buffon, (M. de) his remarks on quadrupeds, and their 
different manners of drinking, 4. On their voices, 5. 
On their manner of feeding, 38. His account of an un- 
common fort of worms found in the livers of fhrep, 1 c6. 
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Stilt, (the) character and principal ufe of, 21. When 
and how moft properly gelded, 22. Defcription of a 
good Itallion bull, 40. 

Burnet, the excellency of, for the food of fheep ; par- 
ticularly for curing them of therGt, 77, ic6. 

C. 

Caff, (a) how to be managed from the time of its birth 
till it is fatted for {laughter, 43. How fatted fo as to 
render its fleih moft delicate, ibid. What calves the 
bell for bringing up, and how to manage them, ibid. 
lleafon why a calf is fomstimes unwilling to take the 
teat, and how to rerr.jve the caufe of that reluctance, 
44. 

Carrots, why a better food than turnips for oxen, 3c. 
Are an excellent and profitable food forfheep, 78. 

Clover, cautions to be obferved in the feeding of cattle 
with, 37; and the fame of fheep, ibid. 

Contagious difeajes of cattle, (the) have unfortunately 
been but imperfectly treated of by the antients, 130. 
Ramazzini's account of that of Modcn3, in the year 
1690, which appears to have been the fa.allpcx, and 
the then Hate of the air, ibid. That of Heffc in 1693, 
a confumption of the lungs, and the conftitution of the 
air, 131. The dreadful difeafe in Hungary in 1712, 
imputed chiefly to the very fuddeti and extraordinary 
change? of the weather, 132 — 133. Sytrptoms, 
dreadful effects, and fuppnfed caufe of the epidemic 
which defolated Italy and Germany from 17 1 1 to 
1714, under the appearance of a malignant dyfentery, 
134 — 139. Uncertainty of the natures of the difeafe 
which carried ofF valt numbers of cattle in Bohemia* 
Lithuania, Saxony, the Marchc of Brandenburg!), 
and the Dutchy of Magdeburgh, in 1730, 139. 
Symptoms and effects of that which ravaged France in 
1731, ibid. Of that which defolated all Europe from 
the year 174010 1750. deemed a putrid, malignant, 
inflammatory fever, ibid. Caufes and effects of the 
epidemic in Minorca, in 1756, 140. Particular ac- 
count of that which broke out in Denmark, and 
U 
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fpread from thence in 1762, ibid. Observations and 
experiments on the fmall-pox in fheep, which killed 
prodigious numbers of thefe creatures in Fiance in the 
years 1746, 1754, 1761, and 1764, 143 — 148. In- 
quiry into the caufesof the contagious difeafes of cattle, 
151 — 158. And how to treat them according to the 
appearances they have hitherto a {Turned, viz. either 
inflammatory or putrid, 162 — 170. General means 
of guarding cattle from infection, 174, i8r, 183. 
Symptoms of, and fuccefsful manner of treating the 
difeafes which prevailed among the horned cattle in 
France in 1762 and 1763, 183 — 205. Symptoms, 
effects, and cure of the peripnetimony in cattle, 205 
— 210. Symptoms and cure of the late contagiou9 
difeafe among the horned cattle in Great- Britain, 211, 

Cotes, for fheep, the utility of, and how to be con- 
ftrufted, 8 j— 86. 

Cough, (a) caufe, effects, and manner of treating, 104. 

Cow, (the) may be rendered, and how, fit for the la- 
bours of hufbandry, 20. The free-martin cow, what, 
21. Which are the cows that generally yield the 
mod milk, 2O, 27. Ufual feafon, and fure marks of 
a cow's being in heat, 39. Defcription of a good 
breeding cow, 40. How to be managed whilft preg- 
nant, at the time of parturition, and after fne has 
brought forth, 41. 

D 

Dairy, fome general observations concerning dairies, 45. 
Dropfy, (the) in a fheep, 107 — iro. 



JEiM<?, qualities of a good one for propagation, 91. 
Treatment of her before and after copulation, 92. 
Time of geltation, ibid. Cares requifite in her yean- 
ing, 93. Ufesofher milk, 94. How long capable 
of yeaning, ibid. 
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Folding of fheep, the utility and manner of, conGdered, 

80. Benefits of a covered fold, 82. , 
Foody the bad qualities of, a caufe of many epidemic 

difeafes, 154. Inftanced in ftveral cafes, 155 — 156. 

Means of guarding againfl its br.d effects, 176. 

G. 

Gildings when and how mod properly performed on a 

bull, 22. On lambs, 90. On pigs, 123. 
Goats, the nature of, ill. When capable of engender- 
, ing, 112. How to be chofen for propagation, 113- 
Time of the female's carrying her young, ibid. Ne- 
ceflity of fometimes helping the female when fhc yeans, 
ibid. How eafily fed, ibid. Danger of their getting 
into cultivated grounds, 1 14. Will readily copulate 
with fheep, ibid. Love the hotted climates, but can- 
not endure damp places and rich paflnres, ibid. Age 
to which they will breed and live, 115. How fatted, 
quality of their flefh, and caufe of its flrong fmell, 
ibid. Marks of their age, 116. Their utility When 
dead, ibid. Goat's milk frequently an excellent me- 
dicine, ibid. The breed of goats far more extenfively 
fpread than that of fheep, 1 17. 

H. 

JJaJlfer (Mr.) his directions for the building of fheep- 
cotes, 82 — 83. His ant-powders and drying-powders 
for fheep, 97. Receipts for the dropfy in flieep, 108 — 
no. Method of treating the fmall- pox in fheep, 174. 

Horns, (the) of an ox, how denotive of his age by their 
growth, 23, 24. 

Hoving, in cattle, the caufe of, and cure, 51. And in 
fheep, 78. 

I. 

Jndigejiioti, in cattle, the figns, danger, and cure of, 50.. 
U 2 
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K. 

Kidneys (the) reafon why the kidney on the left fide of 
an ox is always larger than that on the right fide, 22. 

L. 

JLamb (a) how to be managed from the time of its birth 
till it is fit for weaning, 93. When and how moil 
properly caftrated, 90. 

Lanciji's account of the dreadful epidemic difiemper 
which raged in Italy and Germany, from the year 1 7 1 1 
to 1714, and of the means by which Pope Clement 
XI. put a flop to it, 135 — 139. 

Layard, Peter, M. D. F. R. S. his account of the 
fymptoms and cure of the late contagious diftemper 
among the horned cattle in Great-Britain, 21 1 — 215. 

Lead, unfit to keep milk in, and why, 45. 

Le Clerc, (M.) his method of invefligating the qualities 
of the air, and thereby judging of the nature of con- 
tagious difeafes, 159. 

Liver, the appearance of, in fneep that have the rot, 105. 

Lucerne, is the bell of plants for fattening oxen, and 
how mod properly ufed for thai purpofe, 37. The 
fame for fheep, 78. 

M. 

Py'IeaJles, (the) in fwine, caufes of, and how to be treat- 
ed, 128. 

Milk, the qualities of good, 42, n. *. How mod pro- 
perly kept in a dairy, 45. Ufcs of ewe's milk, 94. 
And of goats, 116. 

Mouth, (the) general difordcrs of in calves, 44. Of 

Mulesl how bred, 10, 11, 12. Do they themfelves 
ever breed? ibid. Their qualities and ufes, 12. 
Which forts reputed belt, 14. How fed and ma- 
naged, ibid* 
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N. 



NicolaUy (Dr.) his fuccefaful ticr.trnent of great num- 
bers of infe&ed cattle, 188 — 205. 

O. 

Ofwcr, (Mr.) his opinion of the late contagious difeafe 
among the horned cattle, 49. 

Ox, (the) character and ufes of, 15. Why thought to 
be in general, preferable to the horfe for ploughing ; 
with directions how to harnefs oxen for drawing, 16 
— 17. Remarks on the fleep of horned cattle, 22. 
How to know the age of an ox by his teeth, 23. 
And by his horns, ibid. Marks of a good one for the 
plough, 24. At what age, and how, mod properly 
broken for labour, 2;. When to be fliod, or cued, 
ibid. Age to which an ox fhould be made to work, 
and after which he fhould be flaughtered, ibid. What 
kind of climate thought to be fitteft for black cattle, 
26 — 46. Which the bed fort in Great- Britain, 27. 
Reafon why large beef is moil efteemed for faking, ef- 
pecially for the nfe of the navy, ibid. Caufe of the 
difference between the manner of feeding of the ox and 
that of the horfe, 28. Caution to be obferved in the 
paduring of black cattle, 32. Reafon why they ne- 
ver over- eat themfelves, and therefore need not have 
their food meafured out to them, 33. What forts of 
food proper for them, ibid. Propriety of mixing fait 
with their fodder, ibid. Frequent currying and rub- 
ing them down recommended, 34. And the cudom 
of leaving them continually out of doors blamed, ibid. 
At what age, and how, bed to fatten them, 35. 
Sorts of food fitted for this purpofe, and the length 
of time required for it, ibid — 36. How to know when a 
bead is well flefhed, and when fufficiently fatted, 37, 
38. Some directions concerning their dabling, food, 
drink, and exercife, 46, 47. How to be treated 
when they have fvvallowed «ny improper thing, 47. 
In cafes of indigedion, 48. And when hoved, or 
f welled, 51. 
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P. 

Parjley, the excellency of, for fheep, 78, 107. 

Parfnips, excellency of, for the food of cattle, and ef- 
pecially of milch cows, 35. For fheep, 79. 

Peripneumony, caufe, fymptoms, effedt?, and cure of in 
cattle, 205 — 210. 

Pimples in the mouth of an animal, how to cure, 44, 52. 

Plague, effects of the, on water, 158. Remarkable 
inflance of its lying dormant a very long time, and 
yet retaining all its ftrength, 182. 

Powder. Ant-powders, drying-powders, and Pomeranian- 
powders, forfheep; howmade and adminiftered, 97,9.?. 

<^ 

Quadrupeds, their different manners of drinking, 3. 

And of eating, ^. Remarks on their tones of 
voices, 5. 

R. 

Ravi, requifites in a good one for breeding, 91. One 
will fuffice for twenty-five or thirty ewes, ibid. How 
long fit for propagation, and what the duration of his 
life, 94. 

Rennet, what, and where found, 45. 

Rot (the) in fheep, cured by their eating burnet, 77, 
106. Manner in which this difeafe affecis their liver, 
104. What, probably, the bed manner of treating 
it medicinally, 105. 

S. 

Scab (the) or itch, a contagious difeafe in fheep, caufes 
of, fymptoms, and methods of cure, ico, 102. 

Sheep, general character and properties of, 53. Have 
been on the decline forfome time paft in Great-Britain, 
with refpeft to their wool, 54. Peculiarly happy fhu- 
ation of that ifland for raifing flocks of fheep, 55, 79. 
Origin of the fine breed of fheep in Spain, 56. Means 
by which it is faid Britain firft obtained a fine breed of 
thefe animals, 57, What parts of Great Britain now 
moft famous for fheep, 56, 59. Some account of the 
Spanifh fheep : of the management of them, and of 
their produce, 66 — 75. What grounds and fituation3 
beft for fheep, ,-5, 75. Sheep are remarkably fond 
of, and benefited by, tbe milfoil or yarrow, 76. Cured 
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of the rot by feeding on bum t. I fed with 

lucerne, 78 Caution; to be obferv l wl 1 

on clover, ibid. Ho v.- t.. correel the inconv< 
which may arife from the r feeding on turnip . 
Carrots and parlnips excellent and profitable food for 
tkem, ib. How, and when muit pioper to lead them to 
pailuic. So, S8. Are benefited by being in the open 
air, but fhould not ever he laid wet, St. Directions 
how to houfe them in very fevere weather, 82- When, 
and how to fhear them, 87. Reafons why the flock 
fhould be lined every year 88. How bed fat- 
tened, 89. Cannot l.c fattened a fecond time, ibid. 
When and how beft lo ca ft rate lambs, 90. Remarks 
on their fat and fuet, ibid. Qualities requifite in a 
good ram and in a ewe for breeding, 91, 92. Yean- 
ing of the ewe, ibid. Rearing cf lambs, 93. Ufes 
of ewes' mil!:, 94. Age to which flieep may Jive, ibid. 
General caufes of their difeafes, 95. Remedies re- 
commended fur fome of them, particularly fuch as 
proceed from too much wet, 96, 97. Methods of 
treating their cutaneous difeafes, 101, 102. Difeafes 
of the head and throat, 103. Coughs and fhortnefs of 
breath, 104. Difeafes of the belly, 105. Of the 
liver, 106, 107. The dropfy, icS— up. No ani- 
mals fo fubject to the fmall-pox as fheep are, 131, 142, 
143. How to be treated in it, 170—174. 

Shepherd, qualifications requifite in a good, 65 — 95. 

Smallpox, a molt dreadful diforder in fhecp, 131 — 143. 
Inoculating it in them confidtred, 149. How to 
treat it in them, 171 — 174. 

Sparry, recommended for the food of cattle, and efpe- 
cially of milch -cows, 36. 

Stable, (a) howmoft properly con (Iruck-d for oxen, 46,47. 

Swine, the character of, 1 18. Why the mod profitable 
animals that an inhabitant of the country can rear, 
120. How fed, 121. And how fatted, 122. At 
what age, and in what weather moft prope* to eaftrate 
them, 123. At what age fit for propagation, 124. 
Time of the fow's going, ibid. Wild fows farrow but 
once a year, but tame ones twice, 125. General 
way of difpofing of their pigs, ibid. Names given to 
the wild boar according to his age, 126. Some cir- 
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cumftances relative to hunting of the wild boar, 120, 
n. *• -Age to which fwtoe may live, 127. Their 
vaft increafe all over the world, ibid. Plow to treat 
the only difeafe that feems to be peculiar to them, 
namely, the mealies, 128. 

T. 
Teeth, (the) (how, and how, the age of an ox, 23. 
Throat, general difotders of, in fheep, 103. 
Tumours, the feveral forts of, enumerated and defci ibed, 

and how mod properly treated, 103. 
Turnips, good food for oxen ; but mould be fliced, and 

why, when given to cattle, 35. How to corredl the 

inconveniences of their too-great moilture," when given 

to fheep, 78. 

V. 
Ventilation of water recommended, in order to puiify 

it, 177, 178. 
Vertigo in flue;), caufes and treatment of, 103. 

W. 

IVatcr, hail-water thought to be very pernicious, 72, ».*. 
Water may contribute greatly, and how, to the pro- 
duction of epidemic difeafes, 158, 159, 177. Me- 
thods of purifying water, 178. 

Wool, the Britifh has been on the decline for fame time 
pad, in regard to its quality, 5;. The feveral ibrrsof 
Spanifh wool, and which molt efteemed, 55, «. *. Na- 
ture and qualities of the Irilh wool, 59. Of the 
Dutch and Flemifh wool, 60. Of the Swedifh wool, 

61. Of the French wool, ibid. Of the Italian wool, 

62. Of the German, Polifli, Ruffian, and Tartarian 
wools, 63. Proofs how far the nature of wool may be 
affefted by the climate of a country, ibid. The wool 
of North- America faid to be in general better than 
the Englifh, 64, n. *. 

Worms, an extraordinary fort of worms found in the 

livers of fheep, 106. 

Y. 
Farrow, or milfoil, an excellent food for /beep, and 

highly pleafing to them, 76. 
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